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INTERNATIONAL 
“Bakery Proved” FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota 
Cinderella 
Robin Hood 
* 

KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin * Red Dragon 
Minute Man 
* 

TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer 
Golden Prancer 
Royal Prancer 


* 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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BAKER BILL MAKES A 
HIT WITH HIS SON 
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Here’s the way 
out of whole 


Funny, isn’t it, that truly fine-flavored whole wheat bread 
is still rare enough to get people excited? .. . And yet 
it’s true! 

Right now there’s a bigger opportunity than ever for 
the baker who produces whole wheat bread that people 
will really enjoy eating. Because right now millions of 
women are learning about the food value of whole 
wheat in wartime nutrition classes and through the 
Government's gigantic nutrition program. Give them 
whole wheat bread that their families will /ike, and 
they'll buy it steadily — to your profit. 

For flavor’s sake, Pillsbury searches the country for 
wheats that will make extra-good tasting whole wheat 














to make money 
wheat bread: 


flour ... and gets the flour to you fresh. Why not enlist 
Pillsbury flavor to help you build a steady, profitable 
volume of whole wheat bread business? 


Pillsbury’s 
Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for flavor and freshness 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices - Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Squeezed by a load of green flour! 


SOME night it may happen to you! You’ll start work with 
a new lot of flour, the dough won’t act right, production 
will slow down. You'll find yourself shoved up against an 
immovable deadline by under-age flour—the green flour 
squeeze, it’s called. Ouch! 

It never need happen if you switch to bin-aged flour. 
This is the flour, you know, that comes to you fully aged, 
ready for immediate use. Never again will you be plagued 
by that question: “Has tonight’s flour enough age?” 

Bin-aged flour always gives smooth production—even 
when you overlap from one lot of flour to the next. Every 
bag is uniform, exactly like every other. At every baking 











with bin-aged flour, the same good results are a certainty. 

The reason? Controlled aging. Atkinson built a 25,000 
barrel aging plant solely to do this job. Every run of flour 
is stored for at least two weeks at a constant temperature 
of 70 degrees. Every lot is thoroughly aerated by three sift- 
ings— before, during and after the storage period. 

Because the storage plant “cushions” production, 
Atkinson can make long, continuous runs of each grade of 
flour. The result: more accurate milling, every grade uniform. 

If you want to save inventory, storage space, money; if 


you want to quit worrying about the aging problem — 
switch to Atkinson. IT’S BIN AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 


in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified 
with leadership in the synthesis, development, and produc- 
tion of these vitally important substances. 


The growing list of Merck contributions in this field empha- 
sizes the outstanding réle being played by Merck chemists 
and their collaborators in making available pure vitamins of 
known and uniform potency. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, 
Merck & Co. Inc. represents an éstablished and dependable 
source of enrichment ingredients. 


< 


Catalytic Synthesis in 
Vapor Phase 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, modern 
and rapidly-expanding production facilities, we are prepared 
to serve in furthering the enrichment program. 


MERCK PURE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN Bi ASCORBIC ACID 


(Thiamine Hydrochloride) (Vitamin C) 


RIBOFLAVIN ‘ VITAMIN Ki 
(Vitamin Be) (2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 
NIACIN (Nicotinic Acid) ai aeateemaaned 


NIACINAMIDE (Nicotinamide) MENADIONE 
VITAMIN Bo HYDROCHLORIDE (2-Methyl-1, 4-Naphthoquinone) 


(Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) (Vitemia K Active) 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 
DEXTROROTATORY (Vitamin E) Analytical Test in Vitamin 
° 7° ° 7s ° 
Isolation of a Vitamin For Victory—Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps Procedure 


ME RCK & co. -s nce. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY 9 i J e 


New York, N. Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Tren ter 


FLOU R 


(1) Never costs the baker too much money. 

(9) Always is “in line’ in true baking value. 

(3) Price reflects good wheat and fine milling costs only. 
(4) Is unfailingly “competitive” in net baking value. 


(5) Never has to apologize for quality nor ‘explain’ the 
fair price at which it is sold. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


a Among our most regular and as- 
sari sured customers are bakers who 
have experimented with the “Ash- 
Protein-Price’ formula for buy- 


“Hour Milling Capacit ing flour and returned to buying 


a le “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 


+ t . 
Grain Storage Cap nant Quite clearly because it pays better. 


1,000,000 ‘Bushels 


What flour to buy is much 
more important than at what 
price to buy or even when to buy 


\A)\ SG TC 
\ COMPANY. 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Where One of the Greatest and Finest Crops in the World’s 


Wheat History Has Just Been Harvested 


TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the cream 
of this great wheatfield by millers 
who prize their quality and 
quality-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and value 
at sound and fair prices. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA -¢ KANSAS 
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Henry Stude, President in 1917-18 of the National Association of Master Bakers, Was a 
Key Man of the Baking Industry in Matters of Adjustment to Food Control Admin- 


istration. He Is Now a Vice President of Purity Baking Co., Chicago 
. | t 
*K * 


*K * 


Win M. Campbell, Now 


Head of Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Was Chairman of a National Service Committee of Bakers in World War I 





Bakeries, Dallas, Texas, 


(This Pic- 


ture, as Well as That of Mr. Stude, Is From the Engraving Files of 25 Years Ago) 


Bread of World War I 


* *K >K 


A Retold Story of Commercial Baking Under Food Control in 1917-1918 


By Carroll K. Michener 
Managing Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


HEAT was scarce in World 
\ \ War I, and control of its use 
in feeding this country’s allies 
and its troops necessarily resulted not 
only in strict regulation of flour milling, 
under the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, but in regimentation of the com- 
mercial baking industry as well. Scar- 
city of fats and sugar contributed to this 
necessity. But the controlling motive of 
the Food Administration in bringing the 
baking industry within the scope of its 
authority was its conclusion that costs 
and prices must be regulated. 
Preluding its action in applying con- 
trol 


measures the Food Administration 


held numerous conferences with a war 


emergency council of the baking indus- 
try and with 
others whose business brought them into 


individual bakers and 
close contact with the baking industry. 
As a 
food 
made this public announcement on Sept. 
1, 1917: 

“At the prospective prices for flour 
it is improbable that a full 16-0z loaf 


conferences the 
Herbert 


result of these 


administrator, Hoover, 


can be delivered to the consumer for less 
than 10¢ per loaf unless the consumer 
will join with the bakers and retailers 
in eliminating needless cost. It may be 


possible to reduce the cost of bread by 
about 2c per loaf if co-operation of the 
bakers, retailers and consumers can be 
effect a loaf, 
wasteful have 


secured to standardized 


and if practices which 
grown up out of competitive conditions 
can be eliminated, and a reduction in de- 
livery and credit brought about. Some 
bakers of a large volume and with spe- 
cial delivery conditions, may even be 
able to increase this saving somewhat.” 
first conferences 
the Federal Trade 


Commission on Aug. 30, 1917, began a 


Supplementing the 


and investigations, 


study of the baking industry with par- 
This 


done at the request of the food admin- 


ticular reference to costs. was 


istrator. Two hundred and nine plants, 
scattered throughout the country, were 
examined. They were clasified regionally 
and by character of business. The com- 
mission’s conclusions, reported Nov. 3, 
1917, may be summarized as follows: 
“Cost 


standardization. 


could be greatly reduced by 
3akers producing the 
largest number of loaves and the great- 
est variety have the highest costs. For 
a given number of pounds of bread small 
units require more hand labor, more ma- 
chine and hand operation, more pans, 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 


Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 
real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 


~* 


—not to a price—but to a taste. 


a4 
YN” 


LAL. 
‘ 


~A 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 





Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 





bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 





representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PATENT RYES . MEDIUM RYES ~ DARK RYES ~ RYE MEALS 
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Latin American Flour Trade Guarded 


<> 





<> 


MILLERS WILL ORGANIZE EXPORT 
GROUP UNDER WEBB-POMERENE LAW 


———— 


Primary Function Will Be Allocation of Steamship Space Among 
Exporting Mills Doing Business With Any of the 
14 Latin American Republics 


A decision to organize an export as- 
sociation under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
was reached at a meeting of exporting 
millers, held in Chicago on July 30 un- 
der the auspices of the export trade 
committee of Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

The preliminary setup of the associa- 
tion was approved on Aug. 4 by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Immediately 
thereafter, a general meeting of millers 
who have been doing an export business 
with the Latin American republics was 
scheduled to be held at the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, on Aug. 6. 

The new organization is a voluntary 
association and any miller who has 
shipped flour to any of the 14 Latin 
American republics is eligible. The as- 
sociation is designed, at least at the 
start, to handle the difficult problem of 
available steamship 


allocating space 


among the exporting mills. Its setup is 
sufficiently broad, however, so that it 
can engage in any other activities if 
later it is found necessary to do so. It 
will not be permitted, however, to deal 
with problems in connection with flour 
shipments to Porto Rico or other United 
States possessions as the Webb-Pomerene 
law limits export associations strictly 
to foreign countries. Since British, 
Dutch and French possessions in the 
western hemisphere are being handled 
otherwise it is not contemplated that the 
new association will function with re- 
spect to them. 

The new association is called the Flour 
Millers Export Association. Its princi- 
pal office will be in Washington, D. C. 
The organizing members elected the fol- 
lowing directors: R. F. Bausman, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., New York City; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Charles 
B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, 
Memphis; and Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation, Washington. The 
directors elected Mr. Mallon as _ presi- 
dent, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Cate as vice 
presidents and A. H. Krueger, assistant 
Washington representative of the Millers 
National Federation, as treasurer. No 
decision was reached as to a secretary 
or manager. 

It is not known just how quickly the 
new association will begin to function. 
It is not expected that the War Shipping 
Administration will have control of all 
steamship space until at least Aug. 15. 
Meanwhile, the exporting millers are go- 
ing to try to complete their organiza- 
tion so that the milling industry can 
operate as a single unit in the solution 
of the difficult problem of allocating the 


available steamship space for shipment 
of flour to Latin American customers. 
¥ ¥ 


Millers Formerly 
Have Made Use of 
W ebb-Pomerene Law 


The Webb-Pomerene Law was adopted 
in 1918 to relieve United States ex- 
porters from the restraints imposed by 
the Clayton, Sherman and Federal Trade 
Commission Acts in carrying on their 
foreign trade. The law virtually nulli- 
fies all so-called anti-monopoly or re- 
straint of trade legislation so far as 
they apply to export sales and is intended 
to encourage exporters to co-operate in 
the development of foreign business, in- 
cluding agreement upon prices. 

The law was passed because, from the 
beginning of World War I, the allied 
nations utilized joint buying agencies for 
the benefit of their governments and their 
people. Single selling companies found 
it extremely difficult to cope with this 
concentrated buying power, but the law 
authorized these individual companies to 
form American joint foreign selling agen- 
cies. Thus, selling costs were reduced, 
it was possible to keep in closer touch 
with the demands of foreign markets, 
and sellers were on a more equal foot- 
ing with the buying agencies. 

Flour millers took advantage of the 
Webb-Pomerene Law in 1919 by form- 
ing the Millers Export Association, Inc. 
Ihe period just after the armistice was 
marked by a tremendous increase in 
flour exports from the United States to 
Europe, and the concentrated purchas- 
ing had to be met with concentrated sell- 
ing. The association functioned for 
about a year. 

Again in 1924, millers in the Pacific 
Northwest, having a production of more 
than twice the volume they could sell in 
domestic markets, consolidated their for- 
eign sales in the Pacific Flour Export 
Co., which was quite active for a couple 
of years. 








BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALTER H. BOON RESIGNS 

Walter H. Boon, for the last 25 years 
with Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., resigned Aug. 1. Mr. Boon 
has been sales manager and for the last 
few years was also vice president of the 
Canadian company. 








Two of the chief ingredients of a 
giant-sized peach cobbler were dumped 
No on the sizzling concrete 


pavement near  Hopkins- 
Sugar 


ville, Ky., recently when 
a flour truck and fruit truck 
slammed~ into each other. No 
truck showed up. 


sugar 











JOINT ACTION IS DESIGNED TO 
PRESERVE THREATENED MARKETS 


=< 


Shortage of Wheat Flour in Virgin Islands Brings Rationing by 
OPA, With Each Person Limited to Two Pounds 
—Porto Rican Situation Unchanged 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Webb-Pom- 
erene Act, 
dustries may organize export corpora- 


under which American in- 
tions or associations, may be the means 
through which the flour mills of the 
nation may preserve their Latin Ameri- 
can markets, so seriously threatened by 
the government’s action in practicing 
mass buying for the Porto Rican Islands. 

Herman Fakler, 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 


Washington repre- 
eration, and a member of that organiza- 
tion’s export committee, has been in con- 
sultation with officials of the Federal 
Trade Commission this week, over the 
tentative articles of association for the 
Flour Millers Export Association, dis- 
cussed at the Chicago meeting of the 
export committee last week, and perhaps 
before the present week is out this new 
corporation will be completely formed 
and offered as a workable substitute to 
prevent any spread of the Porto Rican 
idea to the other Americas. The pro- 
posed export association would be avail- 
able for all shipments of flour to the 
Caribbean area, except the British and 
French possessions, and to the much 
larger markets in South and Central 
America. 

Meanwhile there have been other im- 
portant developments in the trade of 
American millers with the markets to the 
south of the United States, including the 
inauguration of rationing of wheat flour 
in the Virgin Islands, which the Office 
of Price Administration disclosed was 
now in effect, in the following official 
statement: 

“Confronted with a shortage of wheat 
flour in the Virgin Islands, the Office 
of Price Administration has inaugurated 
the rationing of this basic food com- 
modity on the islands of St. Thomas 
and St. John. 

“War rationing books, similar to those 
already in use in the United States for 
sugar purchases, have been issued to the 
12,000 inhabitants of the two islands. 
Each person will be limited to two 
pounds of flour a week. 

“Announcing the rationing program 
Jacob A. Robles, director of OPA in 
the Virgin Islands, reported that the 
flour shortage on the islands became so 
critical last week that the one bakery 
on St. Thomas was forced to suspend 
sales. An appeal to the armed forces 
on the island was answered with the 
loan of enough flour to keep this bakery 
running for a two weeks’ period on a 
reduced scale. 

“All flour consumed on the 
must be imported. 

“The flour rationing order does not 
cover St. Croix, third island in the Vir- 
gin Island group.” 


islands 


The Porto Rico situation apparently 
has changed but little from a week ago, 
and probably will not change until the 
millers’ export ass ciation is formed, ap- 
proved by the government and becomes 
an actuality. Through this 
tion the millers have 


organiza- 
assured the fed- 
eral agencies that they will have a ready 
and willing group of exporting mills 


who will answer any emergency need 
for flour for the Caribbean area and 
elsewhere. 


As a matter of fact, the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller, is already 
interested and may give the domestic 
millers a lift in their efforts to preserve 
markets for American cereal products 
in the southern republics. The story is 
told here that some experts from the 
milling trades dropped in on the Rocke- 
feller folks the other day to hash over 
the question of flour for the Americas 
and the problems involved. Before the 
millers got through the men with whom 
they were talking threw up their hands 
and frankly admitted they knew nothing 
about the matter. That was an honest 
admission and should keep them from 
making any errors. 

Te the uninitiated flour is flour. To 
the American miller there is a world of 
difference between and 
This goes, also, for the baker who makes 
the staff of life, so the Rockefeller 
people were told. For example, a small 
baker in Jamaica had been using a type 
of flour that just suited his needs and 
baking equipment. He got an entirely 
different type under the lease-lend ar- 
rangement and found that he could not 
make a good loaf of bread from it. 
He has no technical researcher or chem- 
ist to dig in and tell him just how to 
handle it. So he is sunk. On the other 
hand, if this happened to an American 
baker, for example, he would turn loose 
his laboratory men and in short order 
would learn .just how to use the new 
type of flour to the best advantage. 

Another thing told the Rockefeller 
people wes details of how flour must be 
stored and handled in certain climates. 
For example, the Santiago district of 
Cuba is used to a certain type or brand 
of flour, and knows how to store and 
handle it. The Havana district uses a 
different type, which must be handled 
entirely differently. 

The Rockefeller organization is cred- 
ited with doing the best job of any 
agency in Washington on the “Good 
Neighbor” policy of the administration, 
and it has a finger in every action which 
affects the relations which the United 
States government hopes to build up for 
future generations with the republics of 
Latin and South America. The Rocke- 


types brands. 


So it goes. 








10 


feller group cannot be separated from 
the present plight of the domestic flour 
millers. Also it is expected that under 
normal conditions this government 
agency would lean toward continuing to 
encourage private business with the re- 
publics rather than supplant regular 
commercial practices with mass govern- 
ment buying and distribution. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce also is watching the situation, but 
thus far Secretary of Commerce Jones 
has not directly authorized any state- 
ment on the subject. The current issue 
of Domestic Commerce, however, con- 
tained an article on the general Porto 
Rican food situation, written by Cath- 
erine Holliday, of the San Juan district 
office of the U. S. Department of Com- 
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merce. Miss Holliday closed her article 
with this comment: 

“The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will soon guarantee the delivery to 
Porto Rico of sufficient quantities of 20 
basic staple foods to abolish the specter 
of hunger. Importation of these staples 
by the AMA will provide the island 
with a sufficient reserve to remove the 
fear of starvation. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration foodstuffs, under 
the plan as it is now drawn up, will 
be distributed to the trade through the 
established channels of wholesale provi- 
Furthermore, the AMA expects 
to reduce the cost of staple foodstuffs 
by use of its mass purchase technique 
and by the elimination of war-risk in- 
surance.” 


sions. 





FARM IS MOST FEASIBLE PLACE 
TO STORE RECORD CROPS OF 42 


_-—~<>- — 
USDA Summary Estimates 400,000,000 Bus Additional Storage 


Space Will Be Needed This Year—Little Terminal Storage 
Available—Wheat Presents Most Pressing Problem 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Storage on the 
farm remains the most feasible means 
of housing the record 1942 crops of small 
grains and beans being produced in sup- 
port of the nation’s war program, De- 
partment of Agriculture officials recently 
announced in a summary of the critical 
grain storage situation. 

The total supply of the nine principal 
grains and beans which will require right- 
bin storage for the 1942-43 crop year is 
estimated to be nearly 400,000,000 bus 
more than for the 1941-42 season. The 
fact that relatively little terminal stor- 
age will be available, and that the 1941- 
42 crop year ended with most types of 
commercial storage near maximum occu- 
pancy means that, conservatively esti- 
mated, at least 400,000,000 bus of addi- 
tional storage space will be needed to 
take care of crops this year. The prin- 
cipal grains affected are wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, grain sorghums, flaxseed, 
soybeans, dry edible beans and rice. 

With a carry-over on July 1 of more 
than 600,000,000 bus and an estimated 
1942 crop of about 904,000,000 bus, 
wheat represents the most pressing stor- 
age problem this year. 

The department has sponsored a num- 
ber of programs aimed at improving the 
wheat storage situation, and to encour- 
age farmers to provide storage on their 
farms. In connection with the wheat 
loan program, an advance storage allow- 
ance of 7c bu is available at the time 
loans are taken out by farmers who store 
wheat on their farms. 

Also, Commodity Credit Corp. has 
moved steel bins formerly used in the 
corn belt to store corn into heavy wheat 
producing states for storage of wheat. 
Bins with 33,000,000 bus capacity have 
thus far been moved. Plans also are 
under way to move from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bus of wheat into the corn 
belt for storage in bins located there. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. also has 
negotiated contracts for the construction 
of prefabricated and precut bins, the 
total capacity of which is to be 100,- 
000,000 bus. Up to July 27, 16,580,390 
bus of this storage space has moved into 
wheat states. These bins are available 
to producers. 

The use of buildings not before used 


for storage, but which can be put into 
shape for holding wheat and other grains 
as well has also been encouraged. This 
includes both buildings on farms and in 
urban areas. It is estimated that about 
50,000,000 bus could be stored in such 
buildings as armories and abandoned 
stores. 

As in 1941, grain marketing committees 
have been set up in the principal terminal 
cities to facilitate the working out of 
grain storage and transportation prob- 
lems in local areas. These committees 
include representatives of the grain and 
milling trades, country and terminal ele- 
vators, railroads, farm organizations and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

To make further room available for 
the new crop, the department has encour- 
aged the use of wheat as livestock feed. 

Commodity Credit Corp. has so far this 
year sold about 40,000,000 bus for feed. 
The new agricultural appropriations 
act provides for the sale of 125,000,000 
bus of wheat at 85% of corn parity 
price. 

Production of soybeans for harvest is 
expected to be 14,241,000 acres this year, 
an increase of 4214,% over 1941. Since 
soybeans are one of the principal crops 
needed to meet heavy wartime needs for 
oil and to replace lost sources of vege- 
table oils in the Pacific, it is imperative 
that farmers do everything possible to 
provide storage for this essential crop. 
Earlier this year, the department an- 
nounced a loan and purchase program 
whereby the Commodity Credit Corp. 
will make loans on farm-stored soybeans 
or will purchase soybeans stored in ap- 
proved warehouses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS SEEK ENRICHMENT 
BY PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE 


NasHVILLE, TeENN.—The board of direc- 
tors of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association has formally called the at- 
tention of the government to its opinion 
that “the quickest, fairest and most prac- 
tical means of securing universal enrich- 
ment is through an executive order or 
presidential directive.” 

“It is the feeling of our board that 
a state of confusion and uncertainty 








Tom G. Dyer 


exists which could only be clarified by 
presidential action,” an announcement of 
the association said. “The existing situ- 
ation is unsatisfactory both to those 
who are enriching 100% and those who 
are not. According to recent semi- 
official information, the progress of en- 
richment, particularly in the rural sec- 
tions of the South, is far from satisfac- 
tory. The opinion has been offered, not 
by a White House spokesman, but by 
one who is pretty well informed on 
Washington affairs, that the President 
might consider favorably a request for 
an executive order from a large propor- 
tion of the industry, especially in view 
of the opinion of the nutritionists con- 
cerning the value of flour enrichment.” 

The association is polling its members 
for approval or opposition to the pro- 
posed executive order. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER INTO 
FEED MANUFACTURING 


Tom G. Dyer Heads New Department 
of Flour Milling Company—Equipment 
Being Installed at Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Tom G. Dyer 
has resigned as sales manager of Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines feed manufac- 
turers, to become manager of the newly 
organized commercial feed department 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. He took over his new duties on 
Aug. 1. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. will 
start the manufacture of mineralized 
tankage and other feed concentrates 
about Sept. 1. A part of the company’s 
idle flour mill in Minneapolis is being 
remodeled for the purpose. 

The milling company for some time 
has been increasingly active in the whole- 
sale distribution of commercial feeds 
through its Northwest Warehouse Dis- 
trict department, of which W. C. Pratt 
is in charge. The commercial feed de- 
partment will be operated in connection 
with it. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISVILLE FEED FIRM IN 
NEW QUARTERS AFTER FIRE 


LouisvitteE,, Ky.—The Ferncliffe Feed 
& Grain Co., Louisville, whose plant 
was gutted by fire a few months ago, 
took over the property formerly oc- 
cupied by the defunct Louisville 
Cereal Mills Co., and remodeled and oc- 
cupied this property, rather than go to 
the expense of rebuilding the burned 
property. The Lonisville Cereal Mills 
Co. was formerly in the production of 
corn products. Ferncliffe Feed & Grain 
Co. produces manufactured feeds. 
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GENERAL MILLS’ GROSS EARNINGS 
REPORTED AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


ee 
Profits Available to Stockholders Decline Slightly as Income Tax 


Takes Twice Last Year’s Amount—Tax Figured 
at $7.50 per Share 


MinNEAPOLIs, Minn.— The _ greatest 
gross earnings in the history of the com- 
pany is reported by General Mills, Inc., 
in its annual statement to stockholders. 
Gross income taxes 
amounted to $8,433,111, with net income 


after taxes amounting to $5,135,111. 


earnings before 


Although the company did more busi- 
ness and made more profits in its opera- 
tions than ever before, profits available 
to stockholders are somewhat less, Presi- 
dent Donald D. Davis points out. In- 
come taxes, he explains, took from the 
gross an amount more than double that 
of a year ago. Consequently, earnings 
on the common stock are lfc per share 
less than last year. 

The board of directors authorized and 
paid dividends on preferred stock at the 
required rate of 5% and on common 
stock at the prevailing rate of $4 per 
share. 

Inventory valuation reserves on com- 
modities for which no adequate hedging 
facilities are existent were increased $1,- 
274,014 as a provision against probable 
declines in future prices. 


The president summarizes the year’s 
business as follows: 
From the sale of our goods 

and services, we received .$163,412,424 
To run our business, pay our 

employees, buy materials 

to make our goods, and 

provide reserves, it cost 


OD iv cieneenetsss verearas 154,979,313 
This left us before income 
er eee eT 8,433,111 


To pay our income taxes, we 


PE 62h. ies ah casne dda 8,298,000* 
This left us a net income of  5,185,111* 
Out of this, preferred stock- 

MONTE GHGs xiccceacanes 1,107,365 
Our common _§ stockholders 

got the same as last year, 

$4 per share............. 2,660,216 
That left us with earnings 

in excess of dividends paid _1,367,530* 


*Preliminary. 

It is pointed out that the statement 
as presented is preliminary because the 
Revenue Act of 1942 now under consid- 
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eration by Congress, when adopted, may 
contain retroactive provisions which will 
affect the final net income for the year 
ended May 31, 1942. Inasmuch as the 
provisions and their effects are unknown 
at this date, it has been necessary to 
base the results of the year shown in 
the report on the provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1941. A final report embody- 
ing the changes, if any, will be submitted 
after the enactment of the new revenue 
act. 

In explaining the amount set aside for 
taxes, the report states that under the 
1941 act, the company’s provision for 
federal and dominion income taxes of 
$3,298,000 for the year ended May 31, 
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1942, represents an increase of $1,658,000 
or double that of the previous year. 

Income taxes, however, are only a 
part of the company’s contribution to 
cost of government, it is pointed out. 
During 1941-42, the charge to operations 
covering all direct taxes totaled $4,986,- 
000, an increase of $1,907,000 or 62% 
over that of the previous year. In other 
words, every stockholder contributed for 
taxes $7.50 for each of his shares of 
common stock, as compared with $4.63 
for the year ended in 1941 and $3.88 for 
the year ended in 1940. 

The General Mills consolidated balance 
sheet and consolidated income and sur- 
plus accounts appear herewith in full: 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF MAY 31, 1942 
ASSETS 


Current assets—Cash in banks and on hand 


Cash funds segregated as required by Commodity Exchange Act......... 
Drafts and acceptances .........eeeeees 2 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve $986,531.25).......0.eeeeeeeee 9, 
Advances on grain purchases, U. S. Navy contracts, etc..........+e5eeee 2 
flour and millfeeds 


Inventories—Grain for milling purposes, 


at market, after adjustment to market of open cash 
trades, unfilled flour and feed orders, etc.............+. $22,561,569.97 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, package foods, etc., at the 


lower of cost or market............. 7 
Bags, supplies, transit tonnage, etc., at CosSt........-+..0+. 2 


Less valuation reserves as determined by the management 


Total current assets .........0+6. 


31,075,494.06 





TETTTTTTTITETT TTT $50,395,098.54 


Prepaid expenses and deferred charges (including automotive equipment, 


WOE CTEOBIL.GE) ccceccsccescocscceccvess 


2,112,137.81 


Investments (including securities carried at $169,595.20 deposited for state 


and clearing association requirements), 
(including amounts due from employees, 
erties, GR Other Gasets ..ccsccccccccces 


memberships, sundry advances 
$26,004.95), miscellaneous prop- 


1,499,311.58 


Land, buildings and equipment—Land.............0eeeeeeeees 1,782,685.57 
Buildings and equipment, less depreciation, $19,673,789.61... 22,828,807.87 24,611,493.44 
Good will, trade-marks, trade names, and waterpower rights............0.085 1.00 


$78,618,042.37 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities—Notes payable........... 


$9,500,000.00 


Accounts payable (including customers’ margin deposits, $15,258.75, secured 


by cash funds per contra) ......... 


3,692,645.91 





Savings accounts of officers and eMmplOyeeS.......... ee cceeeecccceeeneees 185,404.04 
Aoeewses Pocel GRE TOGOTl CAMOS 2c cccccescccccsesccccsescscccsscccvecece *4,183,371.03 
Dividend on preferred stock payable July 1, 1942.......00. cee cccneeeeces 276,841.25 
le PUTT TUTTLE CELL CETTE erie reer ee ee *$17,838, 262.23 
TRGROETOD =a OE GCOMCIMMOMOIND occkc ck ce cece te cccwrcccersescecess $2,287,637.27 
ee IE 4 ow. 69. 0-5065-59.50 445068 seed eveN SRO NEOOAS 1,075,883.69 
Be UE BNO 606 oko ce kee sc cows Oe ccbenvctesseseeweces 525,499.86 
- —_—-—~- 3,889,020.82 
Capital stock and surplus—Preferred stock— 
Authorized $50,000,000.00, whereof outstanding 221,473 
shares’ of 5% cumulative stock (par value $100 per 
share) redeemable at option of company at the pre- 
miums stated in the certificate of designation....... 22,147,300.00 


Common stock— 


Authorized 1,000,000 shares of no par value: 


Shares 


675,096 issued—stated value ...... 
10,042 held in treasury .......... 


oe” ee 


ceeeee $16,944,004.50 


252,044.16 


ovaee 16,691,960.34 


Surplus (including amount appropriated for common stock 
repurchased and held in treasury, $252,044.16): 


CUE §6:.6'5.0-0.9.64:06.066-00.0006.06%% 
BOE ccs ccc vcsevescceccvese 


Authorized but unexpended appropriations 
improvements, $267,501.06. 


cece ccceccecececces *12,653,183.73 *56,890,759.32 


5,398,315.25 


for additions and 


Contingent liabilities—customers’ drafts discounted, etc., 


$575,397.66. 


*Preliminary. 


$78,618,042.37 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1942 


FO PTT eT TTT eT ee TTT TT eee 


Coe erccsccceccceesceneeseesecces $163,412,423.89 


Cost of sales—Cost of goods sold (including $1,274,014.43 increase 


in inventory valuation reserves) and 


operating charges 


exclusive of charges shown separately below.............4. $128,816,374.96 


RMOOTONE 2 ccc tec vvcsecccccescceeoessetoe 
Depreciation of plant ....scccccccscccces 


158,690.95 
1,347,371.41 


Employees’ retirement system—contributions including an- 


nual amount for prior service ...... 
Selling, general and administrative expense................ 


Income from operations .........+.+.- 


500,882.24 
24,189,148.61 
—— 155,012,468.17 





8,399,955.72 


Interest received, $45,044.68, and other miscellaneous income, $6,228.70, less 


miscellaneous deductions ...........006. 


Provision for Federal and Dominion income 
Federal excess profits taxes)...........- 


WEGG DROUIN 2c cores eee ic ccc ncesocss 


33,155.38 


taxes (including $276,000 for 
*3,298,000.00 





TreT IRL CLT CRS TET eT *$5,135,111.10 


CONSOLIDATED SURPLUS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1942 


Deductions: 


Dividends—On preferred stock ($5 per share)............... 
On common stock ($4 per share).... 


Employees’ retirement system—partial 


Surplus, as of May 31, 1942: 


Coe ee ese hed ecedoncensreeseeseess *$12,653,1 


Cove reccccercesccecebsbecesececs $11,785,653.63 


*5,135,111.10 
*$16,920,764.73 
$1,107,365.00 

2,660,216.00 


$3,767,581.00 


prepayment of con- 
tributions. for prior service ......... 


500,000.00 
qantas: 6869 600.00 








5,398,3 
*$18,051,498.98 


Appropriated for common stock repurchased and held in 


COORG scccccsapoveccehecessproesce 
Unappropriated ...........4% Seveceves vee 


*Preliminary. 


Co eesrvecsceceovse *17,799,454.82 


252,044.16 


*18,051,498.98 
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®@ QUARTERMASTER CORPS TO TELL ITS STORY @ 











These men are completing plans for a meeting being sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Manufacturers’ Representatives at which all division 
heads (purchasing, transportation, inspection, etc.) of the important U. S. Army 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot will discuss immediate problems in getting sup- 


plies from industry to the soldier, via the Quartermaster. 


More than 1,500 


executives are expected to attend. The meeting is open to men desiring to 
learn how they can better aid the war effort through closer co-operation with the 
army. It will be held Sept. 14, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


In the picture, left to right: 


J. P. Canepa, Red Cross Macaroni Co; Major 


W. W. Gildersleeve, Public Relations Officer, U. S. Army Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot; J. C. Dare, General Foods; Ralph Keller (seated) George A. 
Hormel Co; Lieut, J. Burkhart, U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps; E. D. 
Johnson, R. B. Davis Sales Co; Bob White, meeting chairman. 





GOVERNMENT RESUMES EXPORT 
SUBSIDY PAYMENTS TO AMERICAS 


Rate Announced at $1.25 Bbl to Remain in Effect Until Aug. 10— 
Subsidy Rates to Be Published Twice Monthly— 
Provision Otherwise Unchanged 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture on Aug. 3 announced 
continuation into 1943 of the wheat flour 
export program, designed to encourage 
sales abroad of flour manufactured from 
wheat produced in the continental United 
States. 

Wheat flour export programs have 
been in operation since September, 1938, 
with only minor changes in procedure 
but with changes from time to time in 
the limitations as to countries of desti- 
nation to which payments on exports 
would be made. 

Under the program announced, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
will make payments in connection with 
flour exported from continental United 
States ports to the Virgin Islands and 
to any country or place in the Americas 
and adjacent islands except Porto Rico, 
Alaska and the canal zone and to islands 
east of the Americas lying on or west 
of 40° west longitude. 

Under previous programs, rates of 
payment have been announced on each 
market day except Saturday. Under 
the new program they may be announced 
daily or at any intervals up to 15 mar- 
ket days and will remain in effect until 
a date to be named in the announce- 
ment. Announcement of rates of pay- 
ment will be released at 1 p.m. (C.W.T.), 
and will remain in effect until that hour 
on the date stated in the announcement, 
when a new announcement will be made. 


The rate announced Aug. 3 was $1.25 
bbl, which will remain in effect until 1 
p-m. (C.W.T.) Aug. 10. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
total sales of flour for export amounted 
to 2,501,770 bbls, equivalent to 11,508,141 
bus of wheat. Included in this quantity 
were 132,234 bbls of flour sold for ex- 
port to the Philippines prior to the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 


¥ OY 


CLAIMS FIRST SALES 
AFTER ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Victor M. Hinojosa, manager of the 
Pan-American Trading Corp., Kansas 
City, claims ‘the unique distinction of 
having been the first exporter of flour to 
make a sale after each announcement 
of a subsidy. When the new $1.25 sub- 
sidy was announced Aug. 3, Mr. Hino- 
josa was johnny-on-the-spot with or- 

der No. 1. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. G. Scott Resigns 
Terminal Position 

M. G. Scott, sales manager for the 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, for 
the last four years, resigned July 31. 
He made no announcement as to future 
plans, other than a short vacation. W. 
H. Younger, manager of Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., said no successor had been 
picked. 
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. NO GAS AND TIRE WORRIES 











FOR HIM 2 





Here’s Phil Hardin, Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss., a past president of 
the Southern Bakers Association, having a chat with his route supervisor, Charlie 
Gressett, just before driving away from his bakery in his new buggy drawn by 


“Black Moon,” a fine blooded black horse. 


Always a lover of horses, Mr. Har- 


din obtained the buggy which he had painted in the standard colors of his de- 
livery trucks, giving prominence to the trademark of the bakery’s “Butter-Krust 


Bread.” 


Master and horse present an attractive appearance and created much 
favorable comment when they appeared on Meridan’s streets. 


Said Mr. Hardin: 


“Restrictions on gas and tires are not without some of the bright spots.” 





NEW YORK FOOD DEALERS SPONSOR 
BREAD SALES CONTEST 


—— 


Importance of Bread Merchandising Stressed at Annual Conven- 
tion—Retailers Get Tips on How to Increase Sales 
—Price Ceiling Law Analyzed 


New York, N. Y.—A feature of the 
forty-first annual convention of the New 
York State Food Merchants Association, 
Aug. 2-5, was a contest based on bread 
sales and stressing the importance of ac- 
tively merchandising bread in the food 
This feels that 
bread is one of the most important, if not 


market. organization 
the most important item, in the grocery 
store, not only from the dollar and cents 
angle, but because it requires no pack- 
aging, no manual labor, no icing, to 
sell it; it helps associated items and 
brings people into the store, and can 
be more than just another item. 

Matt D. Rymer, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was the winner of the contest with 
an advance in sales from 370 loaves in 
a normal week, to 793 loaves from April 
13 to 18. 

The contest was judged on the appli- 
cation of five principles of bread mer- 
chandising suggested by the association. 
First, “Ask and ye shall receive”—re- 
mind every customer every day to pur- 
chase bread. Second, “Don’t hide your 
light under a_bushel”—display bread 
prominently where accessible to custom- 
Third, nobody likes a hangover— 
avoid carry-overs by careful purchasing, 
establish a reputation for selling fresh 
bread. Fourth, the more they see, the 
more they want—acquaint customers 
with various varieties; encourage serving 
two or three types of bread at each 
meal. Fifth, use showmanship in your 
merchandising plans—have your display 
advertising and suggestions different 
from the other fellow. 

Mr. Rymer, in speaking of his success 
in increasing his bread sales, said, “I 
had no idea that an investment of $10 
a day could realize a profit of $765 a 


ers. 


year.” He, of course, pushed enriched 
bread, and reminded his customers 
through window and counter displays and 
through an arrow painted on the side- 
walk to “Follow the arrow for fresh 
bread.” He suggested snacks for chil- 
dren such as peanut butter and bread, 
jam and bread; decorated the store with 
balloons and had a jar on the counter 
with grains of wheat in it and a prize of 
$1 for the closest guess as to the number 
of them. 

Beset with problems of price ceilings, 
changed packaging and _ unobtainable 
products, the retail food industry found 
help for many of its difficulties at the 
convention. 

The confusing question of price ceil- 
ings imposed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation was one of the first 
to be answered in a special clinic set up 
for the first time at any convention by 
the OPA, manned by Richard M. How- 
land, of the Retail Trade and Services 
Division, Washington. In addition to 
explaining many details of the food pric- 
ing angle, he showed, again for the first 
time, a slide film which visually present- 
ed, with sound, all of the regulations 
which apply to any industry which sells 
commodities necessary to living—food 
and clothing, particularly. It gave the 
background of price control, methods of 
keeping and showing records under the 
regulations, and clarified the food retail- 
ers’ part in the fight against inflation. 
If the response proves satisfactory, simi- 
lar clinics will be set up at future re- 
tailers’ conventions. 

With the consciousness of war condi- 
tions underlying each speaker’s remarks, 
Monday’s theme was “Associations in 


Wartime” with Paul S. Willis, president 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, dis- 
cussing “What’s Ahead for the Food 
Business,” and Rose Marie Kiefer, sec- 
retary National Association of Retail 
Grocers, a speaker on “Food Retailing 
in Wartime.” 

“Your Wartime Opportunity” by A. 
O. Malmberg, public relations director, 
Doughnut Corp. of America, gave em- 
ployers inspiration for handling their 
employees to prevent unrest and labor 
Today the most tangible asset 
the baker or grocer has, Mr. Malmberg 
said, is his ability to get his employees 
to work intelligently, for if they would 
do half of what they know how to do, 
tremendously increased business would 
result. This can only be done if the 
employer, himself, is inspired; he must 
be conscious of the little things the em- 
ployee wants, must realize he is a human 
being and be more of a good Samaritan 
than an employer. 

Richard Borden, of the Borden Co., a 
dynamic speaker, gave new slants on face 
to face selling in war times under the 
heading, “Let’s Face It.” With dialogue 
and audience participation he reviewed 
several principles of this selling which 
seem particularly helpful in wartimes. 
He urged his hearers to be deliberate— 
like a battleship; put extra candy in the 
bag; make your customer feel appre- 
ciated and touch each base. 

Vitamins, the currently all-important 
factor in nutrition, occupied the entire 
Tuesday afternoon session when “Food 
in Wartime” was the theme. Edward 
Geaque, director of the National Gro- 
cers Institute, discussed the ABC’s of 
vitamins and Miss Mary I. Barber, direc- 
tor of home economics, Kellogg Co., and 
expert food consultant to the Secretary 
of War, told how to merchandize them 
and urged the dissemination of accurate 
nutrition information to help build con- 
sumer confidence. 

Russell Varney, director of public re- 
lations, Standard Brands, Inc., intro- 
duced the new vitamin game, Vita-Min- 
Go, which offers an entertaining way 
of scoring the nutritional value of the 
daily diet. Members of the audience 
checked their meals for the day and reg- 
istered the units of vitamins A, B,, G and 
C, calcium and iron they had consumed. 
This brought home vividly just what 
an adequate diet really is, and to what 
extent the average man or woman fol- 
lows it. Mr. Varney said that nutrition 
will bring about a new way of selling 
and a new way of life. 

Other convention speakers were Hector 
Lazo, president of N. R. O. G., Carl 
Dipman, editor of Progressive Grocer, 
and Harry Heiligman, a New York City 
retailer. Entertainment features were 
sponsored by the National Biscuit Co., 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Swift & Co., 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries and others. 


turnover. 


Rc enna ph te Ra 
CORRECTION 


In the July 29 issue of THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER there appeared an 
item concerning the death of Charles 
Fletcher Sparks in which a survivor, 
Edwin Sparks, a brother, was listed 
as being president of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo. This is in- 
correct. Edwin Sparks died Dec. 4, 
1939, and was succeeded as president 
of the Percy Kent Bag Co. by John 
H. Peek. 
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STEM RUST DAMAGE 
SMALL, USDA SAYS 


Losses Less Severe Than at Any Time 
Since Drouth Years of 
Early 1930s 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With harvest well 
under way in South Dakota and Minne- 
sota, stem rust on wheat, oats, barley and 
rye is less severe than it has been at any 
time since the drouth years of the earl) 
1930s, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported, on the basis of investiga- 
tions by representatives of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine. 

In general the loss from stem rust will 
be small. Late crops in western Ne- 
braska may suffer some loss, as well as 
occasional fields of susceptible varieties 
in the spring wheat area. In the Da- 
kotas stem rust is increasing on durum 
wheats, but damage will be limited to 
late fields. 

Winter wheat matured with only slight 
damage from stem rust. There was some 
loss in late fields of hard wheat and 
in some fields of soft winter wheat 
throughout central Missouri. Only in 
Virginia and West Virginia, particularly 
in areas where susceptible barberries were 
growing, was the aggregate loss from 
stem rust of real importance. Barley 
is maturing with only a light stem rust 
infection, and on rye, stem rust is found 
only in fields near infected barberries. 

This year leaf rusts have caused more 
damage than stem rust. The leaf rusts 
of wheat and oats are severe. Suscep- 
tible varieties of spring wheat, such as 
Thatcher and Ceres, will suffer consider- 
able leaf rust damage. Also, in certain 
areas, winter wheat was damaged by 
this disease. 

Flax rust is causing heavy damage in 
western Minnesota and the Dakotas and, 
unless weather conditions become decid- 
edly unfavorable for rust development, 
it is likely that many fields of susceptible 
varieties will suffer heavy losses. 

Bureau representatives stated that the 
heavy infections caused by leaf rusts this 
year, especially where they have been 
found on the stems and sheaths, have 
in many instances, been confused with 
stem rust. It was emphasized that black 
stem rust and the leaf rusts of the ce- 
reals and flax are entirely different dis- 
eases, and that only the control of black 
stem rust is aided by the eradication of 
susceptible barberry bushes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES E. WELLS, JR., GETS 
FARM CREDIT POSITION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—James E. Wells, 
Jr., formerly special assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in charge of 
utilization of grain storage, has been 
appointed deputy governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration by A. G. Black, 
governor. He will be located in Kansas 
City and will specialize in short term 
agricultural credit. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REMODELED SUPER OPENED 

Stevens Pornt, Wis.—Zenoff’s Super 
Market has been opened following re- 
modeling and modernization which has 
converted the store into a self-service 
establishment which features department- 
alized sections devoted to bakery goods, 
confectionery and candy, cereals, canned 
goods and other foodstuffs. William 
Zenoff is proprietor. 
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CCC RELEASES STOCKS 
OF SOFT RED WHEAT 


Premium Type Offered for Other Grain on 
Dollar for Dollar Basis—Mill 
Demand Great 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—In a move de- 
signed to meet rising mill demand for 
soft red winter wheat and at the same 
time to provide additional storage space 
in commercial elevators, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has made available its 
stocks of 9,500,000 bus of the premium 

grain on an exchange basis. 

This was disclosed July 29 by the CCC 
grain division as the smaller than usual 
red wheat crop, coupled with rising de- 
mand from mills, brought about pre- 
miums for the grain above its normal 
differential. 

Last week the federal agency instructed 
its regional offices to deliver any of the 
7,500,000 bus of 1941 soft red winter 
wheat and the 2,000,000 bus of the same 
grain from the 1939 and 1940 crops, held 
by the agency in default of loans, to mills 
in exchange for other wheat on an equal 
dollar for dollar basis. 

With the red wheat selling at a pre- 
mium close to 10c bu, agency officials said 
this would mean that more less expensive 
grain would be received by the govern- 
ment than the bushelage of soft wheat 
delivered. 

Thus, commercial storage would be re- 
lieved to substantial extent—the differ- 
ence between bushelage of lower priced 
wheat traded by mills and the amount of 
high priced soft wheat they received. 

The exchange basis authorization ex- 
tends in addition to all other grades 
of wheat which market demands may re- 
quire wherever the agency’s regional offi- 
cials, through the dollar for dollar trade, 
can meet a milling need and exchange 
high grade for low grade grain. 


Soft Wheat Millers 
Discuss CCC Offer 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The light harvest 
of soft red winter wheat and the prob- 
ability of an actual shortage of this 
type caused soft wheat millers to make 
insistent demands upon the Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week to release the 
red wheat in store under loan at a more 
advantageous basis and on somewhat 
simpler terms than are required now. 
Discussions were still continuing this 
week with no actual trades having been 
made. 

Aside from the somewhat complicated 
provision this year that to get red wheat 
out of the loan, actual hard wheat would 
have to be traded for it in an amount 
large enough to make equal money value, 
the soft wheat millers also are unhappy 
about the current desire of CCC officials 
to get the full market value out of the 
red wheat, which now is worth as much 
as 12@13c bu more, Kansas City, than 
hard winters of the same relative quality. 

The soft wheat millers’ viewpoint is 
that the wheat actually “cost” the CCC 
the same loan price as hard winters, and 
should not, therefore, be held for that 
large difference in premium value when, 
they say, the premium itself would nar- 
row if the 9,000,000 to 30,000,000 bus 
which are believed to be available were 
placed on the open market. However, 
the CCC must think of the effect on the 
market, the effect on the stocks of red 
wheat in private hands and the influence 
upon the business of millers grinding 
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hard wheat when deciding upon the value 
which should be placed upon this wheat. 

It is believed that the harvest of red 
wheat would be large enough for mill 
needs this crop year if it could and 
would be marketed as “free wheat.” 
However, the loan value of this wheat 
has been 10@20c bu above the market 
value, enough to discourage marketing. 
On the other hand, hard wheat farmers 
have had such burdensome quantities of 
wheat to store that they have been mar- 
keting it even at these price sacrifices, 
so the hard wheat premium basis actually 
broke during harvest rather than ad- 
vancing as in the case of soft wheat. 

Millers representing a score or more of 
Missouri and other soft wheat mills dis- 
cussed the CCC offer last week in Kan- 
sas City and decided to await further 
clarification. They desire a change made 
in the trading basis so they can buy 
wheat from the CCC and let that agency, 
itself, replace it with hard wheat. They 
also want a better understanding on the 
premium basis at which they can trade, 
and up until the beginning of this week 
there was little intimation that the CCC 
was about to reduce the basis. Mean- 
while, the soft winter wheat situation 
threatens to become more critical as mills 
grind out the soft wheat in store and 
supplies available from regular sources 
are not adequate. 

The possibility, however, of the CCC 
getting together with the millers was 
considered likely enough to break the 
soft wheat basis more than lc bu Aug. 1. 
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WARD BAKING CO. REPORTS INCOME 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, re- 
ports a net income of $303,850, equal to 
$1.19 a share on its 7% preferred stock, 
for the 27 weeks ended July 4, 1942. 
This compares with a net loss of $198,- 
448 for the like 1941 period. 
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HARRY ULDRICKS DIRECTS 
SALES FOR MICHIGAN MILL 
Harry Uldricks has been appointed 
sales manager for Jonathan Hale & 
Sons, Ionia, Mich., according to an an- 
nouncement by Laurence Hale, general 
manager of the milling company. Mr. 
Uldricks assumed his new duties on 
Aug. 1. Previously he had been sales 
representative of the Chase Bag Co. in 

western Michigan for six years. 





BAKING ADVISORY GROUP 
TO AIR ODT PROBLEMS 


WasHincTon, D. C.—Members of 
the Bakery Advisory Committee of 
the War Production Board will meet 
here Aug. 5, to map out further steps 
to be taken to clear up some of the 
points involved in ODT Order No. 
17 as affecting driver-salesmen route 
activities and the return load require- 
ments for certain operations. 

Preliminary to the meeting William 
A. Quinlan, Washington representa- 
tive of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, met on Aug. 4 with the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, which plans to present to 
ODT some suggested revisions of 
Order 17 and the permits issued 
thereunder, including the problems 
which confront some segments of the 
baking industry. 
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7 SELLING BREAD TO THE NATION ~ 








Donovan B. Stetler (right), Standard Brands advertising manager, takes a 
last look at a “Star Spangled Vaudeville” script before Walter O’Keefe (left), 
and musical director Raymond Paige go on the air with one of the weekly 
vaudeville broadcasts staged by Fleischmann’s Yeast for bakers. The series, 
heard every Sunday at 8:00 p. m. EWT over the NBC network, tells the nation 
that “bread is basic” to a wartime diet. 





Tire Conservation? 





OWI Official Hails Empty Bus 
But Finds He Can’t Get a Ride 


By EmMmet DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The hurdles that 
Washington correspondents must clear 
in doing an honest job of reporting are 
insurmountable in these hectic war days 
in the nation’s capital. Even a govern- 
ment publicity agent gets the go-by oc- 
casionally. 

Robert Straus, deputy chief of the 
news bureau of the Office of War In- 
formation, the general clearing house of 
all stories involving the war effort, 
hailed an empty bus the other morning 
to transport him from his home in the 
suburbs to Washington. Three unpopu- 
lated buses passed him by. When a 
fourth bus appeared down the road, the 
government information expert, to use 
his own words, “practically stretched 
myself in front of it.” The driver 
stopped. Mr. Straus started aboard. 
The operator quickly informed him that 
he couldn’t ride unless he worked at the 
ordnance plant of the Navy, and drove 
away. 

Mr. Straus finally got to his office and 
decided his experience was a good thing 
for the Office of Defense Transportation 
to look into. He ascertained that the 
Navy Department controls the buses to 
take workers from Washington to a 
Virginia naval plant in the morning and 
return to the city empty. Several trips 
are made daily. The number of buses 
employed apparently is a military secret, 
for Straus’s inquiries went unanswered. 
An ODT official said he’d investigate, 
as the situation looked to him like fail- 
ure of the Navy to co-operate in the 
truck and tire conservation plans, a re- 
quirement which private industry is com- 
pelled to do by governmental fiat. 

James Y. Newton, a by-line writer for 


the Washington Star, thought he’d try 
his luck in getting the Navy’s side of the 
matter, and thus beat ODT’s investi- 
gator to the story. He phoned the ap- 
propriate officer in the naval transpor- 
tation section. He was informed that 
any queries would have to be cleared 
through the “public relations” section. 
The Navy’s public relations expert said 
“press information” would have to an- 
swer the questions. Press information, 
after investigating, reported to Newton 
that they were “sorry” but no informa- 
tion about the buses could be given out. 
Mr. Newton could, he was told, submit 
questions in writing to Admiral Robin- 
son, head of the bureau of procurement 
and materials. 

Newton replied, “I can’t write a letter 
on every piece of news that I’m sup- 
posed to cover, but I can write a story, 
which he did in the Evening Star. This 
will probably bring about some relief to 
Government Publicity Man Straus’s trans- 
portation troubles and also contribute 
somewhat to the campaign to save rubber. 
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METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 
MEN’S CLUB PLANS OUTING 

New York, N. Y.—The second annual 
summer outing of the Metropolitan Pro- 
duction Men’s Club will be held at the 
Engineers Country Club, Roslyn Harbor, 
Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 8. 

Sports, relaxation and amusements will 
be the order of the day, starting with 
golf at 9 am. and ending with dinner 
in the club house at 7 p.m. An organized 
schedule of contests and events has been 
planned for the afternoon with a novelty 
soft ball game between bakers and allied 
tradesmen the feature attraction. 
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FLOUR BOOKINGS CONTINUE DULL 
AS LITTLE INTEREST DEVELOPS 


Millers Not Eager for Great Volume of Business Now Which 
Cannot Be Covered Adequately With Cash Wheat—Market 
Uncertainties Cause Bakers to Hold Off 


is tight, largely as a result of a whole- 
sale change in specifications recently by 
major bakers. Many bakers now want 
straight grade instead of patents, and 
the resulting reduction in clears is caus- 
ing the tight market situation. 

Clears are extremely strong in the 
Northwest, and spring first clears con- 
tinue very firm and hard to get at 
Buffalo. 


New flour sales continue dull. With 
option market declining, despite offset- 
ting factors in millfeed and premiums, 
buyers are not interested in booking. 
Millers are not eager to get entangled 
with a great volume of business now 

which cannot be cov- 
ered adequately with 
cash wheat, the only 
hedge they feel is 
complete. Moreover, 
uncertainties of the With the continuation into 1943 of the 
market are making bakers feel there is wheat flour export program, as announced 
just as much chance for the price of by the Department of Agriculture on 
wheat to decline as for it to go up. Aug. 3, an early pickup in foreign flour 

Sales by southwestern mills totaled sales is expected. Export business had 

27% of capacity during the week ended been stymied behind any number of com- 


EXPORTS 


Aug. 1, compared with 65% the pre- plications but observers believed that a 
vious week and 49% the corresponding good volume is in the offing as the situa- 
week a year previous. Northwestern _ tion clears up. 

mills reported sales during the week 


: PRODUCTION 
amounting to 54% of capacity, compared 


with 53% the previous week and 120% 
the corresponding week a year previous. 
Buffalo mills reported sales light during 
the week. 

There is some scattered interest among 
larger and medium sized accounts that 
are not fully covered. Observers believe 
that considerable buying is likely to de- 
velop on any change in the market 
situation. 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue NortHwesTern 
Mitzer they produced 1,406,662 bbls of 
flour during the week ended Aug. 1, com- 
pared with 1,401,164 bbls during the pre- 
vious week and 1,342,618 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,217,039 and 1,338,183 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 10,393 bbls during the 
week ended Aug. 1 over the output of 
the previous week. 


PRICES 

Standard grades in the Southwest are 
about 15¢ bbl below quotations a week 
ago, while patents in the Northwest and 
at Buffalo remain about unchanged. 


Production of south- 
western mills declined 11,420 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 281 bbls 
over the week previous. 


CLEARS 
The clear situation in the Southwest 


<> 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE WITH LARGER 
OUTPUT, SLOWER DEMAND 


_—_~—- 
Oil Seed Meals Irregular, but Average About Unchanged—Excel- 
lent Green Feed, Harvesting of Good Grain Crop, Reduce 
Feeder Demand for Commercial Feeds 





Supplies of all types of wheat mill- 
feeds have overtaken the demand and 
prices are substantially lower, with bran 
stubborn and in better comparative de- 
mand than other grades. ‘The oil seed 
meals are irregular but average about 
steady with soybean meal 
quoted about 50c ton high- 
er. Excellent green feed 
and the harvesting of a 
good grain crop have re- 
duced feeder demand for 
commercial feeds, but tank- 
age and meat scraps continue firm at 
ceiling levels with an active demand for 
the limited production. 

Reflecting the rather sharp drop in 
wheat feed prices, the Department of 
Agriculture index number declined to 
160.9 on July 29, compared with 163.2 
a week previous and 132.7 for the corre- 
sponding date last year 


apolis. Bran, however, is stubborn and 
has declined about $1@1.25, while stand- 
ard middlings are $3.50 lower, and flour 
middlings and red dog $2.50@3 lower. 
There is some buying interest steadily 
apparent for bran, especially for the de- 
ferred deliveries at around the prompt 
price. Standard middlings shows the 
most weakness and has led in the down- 
turn. Futures quotations on both bran 
and middlings hold about steady for 
October and forward shipment, however. 

At Chicago, millfeeds, especially the 
heavier offal, show an easier undertone. 
Standard middlings are off sharply. 
Standard bran is in fair demand, while 
standard middlings and flour middlings 
are in ample supply and in light request, 
evidently running into southwestern com- 
petition. 

Intensive use of green feeds throughout 
the main feeding belt continues to be 
reflected in buying indifference in spot 
millfeeds and prices at Kansas City have 
been reduced 25c ton on bran and $1.50 
ton on shorts. A slight improvement 
has been noted in the demand for bran 





WHEAT FEEDS 


With millfeed output larger demand 
also has slackened further and prices 
have declined rather sharply at Minne- 
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Flour Production Higher in July 


and 121,769 bbls over the same month of 1941, according to reports received 


K LOUR production increased during July 511,336 bbls over the previous month 


by THe NortHWesTeRN MILLER from plants representing 65% of the total 


national output. 


Total production during July was compiled at 5,925,058 bbls, compared with 
5,413,722 bbls during the previous month and 5,803,289 bbls during the corresponding 


month last year, 


Northwestern production, set at 1,250,293 bbls for July, registered an increase of 
86,791 bbls over the output of the previous month, but the total was 757 bbls below 


the 1941 figure for the same month. 


In the Southwest, production totaled 2,224,640 bbls during July, 105,445 bbls 
higher than the output of the previous month, but 23,452 bbls below the figure for 


the same month last year, 


Buffalo mills reported 862,173 bbls produced during July, 67,060 bbls above the 
output of the month previous and 46,018 bbls higher than the figure for the same 


month a year previous. 


Production of durum products by nine reporting mills totaled 301,703 bbls during 
July, compared with 255,698 bbls during the previous month and 270,979 bbls during 


the same month in 1941. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous F July — 
July, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

gs, MEE IR ETL ULT TROT 1,250,293 1,163,502 1,251,050 1,192,892 1,190,455 
EE 0.0 cts GNG OE 6d AS SATE RES 2,224,640 2,119,195 2,248,092 2,101,072 2,052,102 
Terr rrT rrr re TT ere 2,173 795,113 816,155 831,024 824,297 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... § 2 327,742 512,854 560,524 471,662 
Western Division .......... 227,992 249,692 227,164 277,509 301,685 
MOUCHORRE cc ciccccceccessoccess 99,904 80,168 94,824 127,079 127,379 
North Pacific Coast ........... 707,574 678,310 653,150 533,388 738,669 
_ OTE Per Tre err Te 5,925,058 5,413,722 5,803,289 5,623,488 5,706,249 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


July, 1942 
301,703 
tNine mills. 


June, 1942 
255,698 


July 1941 
270,979 








from jobbers in the central states terri- 
tory, but demand for shorts is lacking. 
Supplies of both feeds are ample. 

At Buffalo, the wheat millfeed situa- 
tion has turned much weaker, particular- 
ly for standard middlings and the heav- 
ier offal. Bran is also weaker but has 
not declined as much as other grades. 
Local offerings of bran at Buffalo are 
light, but some selling pressure is in evi- 
dence on western feed, which is quoted 
about $7 ton under Buffalo ceiling prices. 
Demand for bran for immediate ship- 
ment is fair, but inquiry for the heavier 
offal is very dull. Local mills are oper- 
ating at about 60% of capacity and offer- 
ings and shipments are somewhat heavier. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals are irregular but 
average about. steady. At Minneapolis, 
linseed meal still shows mild easiness in 
the spot deliveries, but for deferred ship- 
ments both crushers and jobbers are ask- 
ing firm prices. Because of recent dam- 
age reports to the flax crop, crushers 
are less willing to sell the deferred ship- 
ments even at premiums over the prompt 
price. Soybean meal continues very firm 
with prices 50c ton higher. Demand is 
only fair, but offerings are extremely 


245,000,000-BU WHEAT 
CROP FORECAST 


Cuicaco, ILt.—A domestic spring 
wheat crop of 245,000,000 bus was 
forecast by Mrs. E. H. Miller, widely 
recognized crop expert. This fore- 
cast, while about 16,000,000 bus larger 
than the July 1 estimate made by 
the Department of Agriculture, was 
very little different from Mrs. Mill- 
er’s previous estimates fhis year. 
Production last year totaled 274,644,- 
000 bus. 





limited. Cottonseed meal is down about 
50c ton. At Buffalo linseed meal is also 
slightly weaker with supplies plentiful. 
Demand is very slow there while produc- 
tion continued heavy. 

Corn gluten feed and meal is un- 
changed, but demand at Minneapolis is 
slow while demand at Kansas City is 
good with no stocks available. Some 
orders are being filled from outside 
sources. First half of August shipment 
is quoted 50c ton higher than the July 
quotations with the last half quoted at 
$1 over. Demand for hominy feed con- 
tinues good with prices generally at 
ceiling levels. 
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MIDLAND COMPANY NAMES 
THREE NEW DIRECTORS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Three new direc- 
tors were elected by the stockholders of 
Midland Flour Milling Co. at their an- 
nual meeting July 25. Homer H. Berger, 
a senior partner of the law firm Morri- 
son, Nugent, Berger, Byers & Johns, was 
elected at a meeting of the board of 
directors earlier and the appointment 
was approved by the _ stockholders. 
Other new directors are Cornelius W. 
Claassen, president of the Kansas State 
Bank of Newton, Kansas, and Laurence 
S. Staples, vice president of Ferry-Hanly 
Co., Kansas City advertising agency. 
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FRANK G. SHATTUCK INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—Frank G. Shattuck 
Co. and subsidiaries, including W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp. of Boston, show 
net income for the six months ended 
June 30, of $274,791 after all charges, 
including estimated federal income taxes 
of $289,791. This compares with a net 
of -$268,194 for the first six months of 
1941, when federal income taxes amount- 
ed to $109,963. 
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WHEAT PRICES MOVE _ 
WITHIN CLOSE LIMITS 


Approaching Movement of New Spring 
Wheat Depresses Market—Winter 
Wheat Harvesting About Over 


Wheat prices are moving within nar- 
row ranges, with trade interest centered 
mainly on condition reports on the pros- 
pective large new crops. Depressing 
influences included the approaching 
movement of new spring wheat which 
will further compli- 
cate =the = already 
crowded storage con- 
ditions that have re- 
sulted from a_ rec- 
ord carry-over of 
old crop grain, the continued efforts to 
combat inflation, and the unfavorable 
trend of war on the Russian front. 

Winter wheat harvesting is about com- 
pleted except in some late western and 
northwestern sections, and threshing is 
progressing favorably. In the western 
wheat belt returns continue uniformly 
good to excellent, but disappointing 
yields are reported in parts of the Ohio 
Valley where wet weather persisted 
earlier in the season. In the spring 
wheat belt conditions on the whole con- 
tinue satisfactory with cutting progress- 
ing in southern sections and harvesting 
expected to begin in the Red River Val- 
ley of Minnesota next week. 

Stem rust has increased noticeably on 
durum wheats in the United States, with 
infection in the Whitstone Valley of 
northeastern South Dakota ranging up 
to 100% in prevalence and from 5 to 10% 
in severity. Farther north in the Red 
River Valley there is only a trace of 
rust on the durums and none has ap- 
peared as far north as Crookston, Minn. 
Stem rust on susceptible bread wheats 
averages only. a trace in the southern 
parts of the spring wheat area, but 
northward in the Red River Valley 
there has been a slight increase in stem 
rust, with a severity of 5% reported on 
susceptible varieties at Crookston. 

Warm weather with adequate moisture 
resulted in favorable development of 
in Canada. Wheat and coarse 
grains are filling well, but more rain 
will be needed soon in Saskatchewan, 
where heavy stands have depleted mois- 
ture reserves. Wheat is turning color 
in Manitoba and barley will soon be 
ready to cut. The flax crop is quite 
late in parts of Saskatchewan. Pros- 
pects are variable in Manitoba but prom- 
ising in Alberta. The general harvest 
in western Canada is probably two weeks 





crops 





BAKERS GRANTED ADDITIONAL 
SUGAR ALLOTMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Previously 
announced increases in the sugar 
allotments of bakers and other indus- 
trial users for the months of July 
and August will be extended to cover 
the allotment period of September 
and October, the OPA has an- 
nounced. 

Bakers will be entitled to 80% of 
their sugar base for these four 
months. Sugar Purchase Certificates 
for the additional allotments will be 
granted bakers when they apply for 
their regular allotments for the Sep- 
tember-October period. Applications 
will be accepted any time after 
Aug. 7. 





behind last year. Grasshoppers have 
been active in parts of Manitoba and 
Alberta, but damage is confined to mar- 
ginal areas. 

Stocks of wheat in the four major ex- 
porting countries on July 1 were the 
largest on record, with a total of about 
1,450,000,000 bus, which was 265,000,000 
bus above the previous record set last 
year. Crop conditions in these countries 
indicate a slightly larger harvest this 
year than last. The Canadian crop may 
be more than large enough to offset the 
prospective decrease in the United States 
and probable reduction in Australia. 
Early indications in Argentina are for 
a crop little different from last year. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
UNSTEADY TO LOWER 


Sellers Still Can Find Little Interest 
Awaiting Either Cash or 
Future Offerings 


Millfeed futures are unsteady to lower 
at Kansas City, as sellers still can find 
little interest 
future offerings. 


awaiting either cash or 
Bran has dropped be- 
low $30 ton in the current option for 
the first time in many months, and gray 
shorts went under $82. 
Flour millers are not will- 
ing to sell much ahead and 
probably will continue to 
sell as the feed comes on 
track until the market 
moves back toward the 
ceiling. At St. Louis, millfeed futures 
values are off sharply. No confidence is 
apparent in present price level. Buyers 
are standing on the side lines awaiting 
further before taking hold. 
Near-by months show the greatest weak- 
ness. Volume of business is fairly good 
but consists mainly of spreads. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 3: 











Prices 
Sharply 
Down 


declines 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
AUBUM cccccscccece 33.60 32.50 33.00 
September . 33.15 33.00 
CERGROE 6 cveccveses 34. 33.50 33.50 
November 4 § 34.10 34.10 
December K 34.60 34.60 
POET vs veteneeee 35.5 25 35.75* 

*Nominal, All other « 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 3: 


Bran Shorts 
AUBUM cc ccccccccsceseccecve 29.55 31.60 
BOPROGRREE ccc cvcvececuscoce 30.10 32.25 
COOTOESP se ccccccccscscevecee 30.85 33.00 
ne ree Sere aera 31.25 33.35 
SPOGSENUOE 086 0sccewsssceeses 31.70 33.69 
DOMED ccvccintesccccvsccce 32.70 33.50 


All quotations bid. 
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NEGOTIATIONS CONTINUE 
The union contract between Merrimack 
Valley bakery operators and Bakery 
Drivers Local 686, Lawrence, Mass., ex- 
pired on July 28 and as yet no final 
terms have been agreed upon. After two 
weeks of negotiation the bakery opera- 
tors’ committee offered the men an in- 
crease of $1 per week bringing their 
basis up to $17 plus 8% on all sales. 
Union members voted to reject this offer 
and to continue negotiations, with the 
final agreement to be retroactive. 
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JOINS RUSSELL-MILLER 
Howard F. Feldman, of Minneapolis, 
who formerly represented the New Era 
Milling Co., of Arkansas City, Kansas, 
in Iowa, is now with the Russell-Miller 
Milling: Co., of Minneapolis, in the East, 
with headquarters in Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 








Previous Aug. 2, Aug. 3, Aug. 5, 
Aug. 1, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

Ee ee rer re *306,470 296,077 295,005 266,116 304,890 
DT cc ctetdacet gob baw's t« 513,380 524,800 524,374 457,958 487,906 
DE van cc ene SENGKNG A wenet Ces 206,357 206,076 198,873 169,072 161,567 
Central West—Eastern Div. *136,850 118,047 115,621 105,406 
Western Division .......... 61,016 48,629 60,168 82,917 
NS . 605556 60%0.60-0%5500%% *19,822 5: 22,086 25,422 29,247 
North Pacific CoGat ..ccccccccce 162,767 160,457 135,604 122,682 166,250 
WE °° 6:450446.60866 44644092 1,406,662 1,401,164 1,342,618 1,247,039 1,338,183 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 





- 
Aug. 3, Aug. 5, 
1940 1939 
47 45 
65 71 
58 54 
62 73 
51 70 
64 56 
56 75 
57 61 








Aug. 1, Previous Aug. 2, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 55 53 56 
Southwest ........ 72 74 74 
EE 8:6 424 40 06% 70 69 67 
Central West— 
astern Div. ... 74 71 67 
Western Div. .. 52 46 41 
Southeast ........ 44 54 63 
N. Pacific Coast.. 80 79 66 
TOCA cccees 67 66 63 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 26-Aug. 1.. 415,500 307,087 74 
Previous week 415,500 323,383 78 
WOOP GOO occcccs 415,500 299,125 72 
Two years ago... 415,500 257,795 62 
Five-year A@VCFAZE ....ccccscecceces 68 
Ten-year AVCTAGE ....crececcceeeee 69 
Kansas City 
July 26-Aug. 1... 180,000 112,371 62 
Previous week 180,000 109,994 61 
YOOQr OBO ccceces 180,000 129,639 72 
Two years ago... 180,000 113,271 63 
Five-year AVeCTAGE .... eee ee reeves 68 
Ten-year AVETAZCS ..crcsscsccsccves 73 
Wichita 
July 26-Aug. 1... 56,700 42,322 75 
Previous week - 56,700 40,748 72 
TOR BBO .eccoes 56,700 46,871 83 
Two years ago... 56,700 45,286 80 
Salina 
July 26-Aug. 1... 56,100 51,600 92 
Previous week .. 3,100 50,675 90 
ZOOS BHO eccsces 5,100 48,739 87 
Two years ago... 56,100 41,606 74 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 130,800 114,316 87 

Previous week 130,800 104,098 80 

Year ago ....... 130,800 81,123 62 

Two years ago... 141,600 65,682 46 

PEVO<FORF BVGTEMO cic ccisccevesness 65 

TON-YOOF AVETABES «2. cccccscvescecs 61 
Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 72,200 48,451 67 

Previous week 73,400 56,359 78 

CORP GOGO sccwsee 74,600 54,481 73 

Two years ago... 74,600 57,000 76 

Fiv@-YOGr QVOTARBE oc ccccccccscccoee 69 

TON=VOGF BVETARE «occccccvececcses 61 
° THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 

and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 


the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 44,590 19,822 44 
Previous week 48,300 26,152 54 
VOar QGO ..cisve 34,800 22,086 63 
Two years ago... 39,600 25,422 64 
Five-year @VCTABC ....ccccssccccces 61 
Ten-year AVETAME ....rereccsseseee 65 


Production for current week is estimated. 





c July 1 to———— 
Aug. 1, Aug. 2, 
1942 1941 
1,301,362 1,349,385 
2,310,203 2,422,883 
896,566 882,446 
575,290 552,208 
238,161 243,373 

103,503 102,186 
734,702 698,351 
6,159,787 6,250,832 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, 


South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


July 26-Aug. 1... 
Previous week 
VYOQr ABO .csccce 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Production for 
estimated. 


St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
376,950 204,22 54 
376,950 200,413 53 
389,550 196,580 50 
389,550 167,121 43 
seupessens eovceces 46 
eevee Coeereoreece 43 


current week was partly 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 180,300 102,243 57 
Previous week 180,300 95,664 63 
ee Se. shee aes 179,100 98,425 55 
Two years ago... 180,900 98,995 55 
PIUVO<VOOF GVGTARO 66 cc cccecsservece 47 
TON-YOOF AVETAZS oocccccccvesccces 44 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


July 26-Aug. 1... 
Previous week ° 
BEORP GOO ssccevs 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Production for 
estimated. 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
185,640 136,850 74 
185,640 132,957 71 
176,820 118,047 67 
185,220 115,621 62 
PT PPLrerir owe 64 
Prerrerr er Terr 74 
current week is partly 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois 


and eastern Missouri, in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 117,600 61,016 52 
Previous week 117,600 54,645 46 
SOAP OBO csccrcs 117,600 48,629 41 
Two years ago... 117,600 60,168 51 
Five-year AVeCTABE 2... .ccscrccccvee 50 
TOMN-YeOr BVEOTATOS 2. ccccccvccssecces 55 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 26-Aug. 1... 294,600 206,357 70 
Previous week 294,600 206,076 69 
Year G80 «cscs 294,600 198,873 67 
Two years ago... 289,800 169,072 58 
FivG-YVOAF QVETEBS 26 cc ccccccccccees 63 
TOM=FERF GVOTERO occ ccvivenesssoes 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
July 26-Aug. 1.. 24,264 118,368 
Previous week 24,865 
Two weeks ago.. 23,761 
DOES csteveeee (a 24,588 118,130 
TROD weceseccves 21,482 109,302 
eer ero 22,627 110,005 
DU 64454000245 22,804 115,580 
Five-yr. average 23,153 114,277 


--—Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


7-—Combined—, 


production to date production to date production to date 


11,572 
11,417 
11,211 
13,493 

9,917 
11,685 
10,666 
11,467 


53,573 7,738 

7,728 

7,241 
55,487 7,458 
49,993 6,440 
53,173 6,059 
54,627 7,578 
53,371 7,055 


36,258 43,574 208,199 
44,010 
42,213 
34,464 45,539 208,081 
34,433 37,839 193,728 
34,820 40,371 197,998 
37,018 41,048 207,225 
35,399 41,674 203,046 
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IDEAL WEATHER AIDS 
HARVESTING IN N. W. 


Growing Conditions Excellent for Late 
Crops, According to Cargill Bulle- 
tin—Flax Outlook Uncertain 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Ideal harvest 
weather with occasional showers has stim- 
ulated all farm work in the Northwest, 
according to the Cargill crop bulletin. 
Growing conditions are excellent for late 
crops and corn. 

Rye harvest is now general with some 
very high yields and good quality, al- 
though several districts suffered from the 
late frost. Corn is late but making good 
progress. 

Flax is the most uncertain crop in the 
Northwest. With the largest acreage 
ever sown and bright prospects for this 
most valuable crop to produce a much 
needed oil supply, the dreaded rust has 
attacked the plants and is causing severe 
damage in many fields. With two or 
three weeks until harvest the rust could 
cause heavy losses over the Northwest 
flax fields. 

The labor shortage is becoming very 
serious as harvest advances, and the 
shortage of farm storage will become 
acute. 

The grain storage committees at the 
terminals have formulated plans for the 
co-operation of farmers, county agents, 
railroads, the grain trade and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to assure the 
efficient transportation and handling of 
the large crop now being harvested. 

The spring wheat crop made favorable 
progress during July and a substantial 
increase is expected in the August gov- 
Harvest has now start- 
South 
Dakota reports unusually high yields of 
good quality. As harvest advances to 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
a continuation of these bright prospects 
is looked for, the bulletin says. 

Rust has little 
damage so far, but wind and hail have 


ernment report. 
ed .over the southern sections. 


done comparatively 


caused some loss, making it hard for 
the binders and combines to harvest the 
grain. With a continuation of favor- 
able weather harvest will be general by 
Aug. 10 to 15, and in the Canadian prov- 
inces by Aug. 20 to 25. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WISCONSIN WHEAT AND RYE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Mapison, W1s.—Growing conditions for 
the 1942 rye and winter wheat crops have 
seldon been equaled in Wisconsin, accord- 
ing to the crop reporting service of the 
department of agriculture. Despite the 
decrease of nearly 80% in the acreage as 
compared with a year ago, the estimate 
of the state’s rye production this year 
is 1,750,000 bus or 4% above the crop 
harvested in 1942. 

Winter wheat production for this year 
is estimated to be 11% more than the 
1941 crop, although the acreage is about 
5% less than the 1941 acreage. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA CROPS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—High temper- 
atures and lack of a general rain are re- 
flected in a slight decline in condition 
of crops. Although subsoil moisture is 
above normal, there is urgent need of 
rain to supply surface moisture. With 
harvesting and threshing completed ex- 
cept in some small areas in east central 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and northeastern districts, farm activity 
is concentrated upon plowing of stubble 
land preparatory to next year’s crops. 
Corn is maturing rapidly with the ears 
generally filled. ‘The corn borer has 
caused some loss though not in any ap- 
preciable degree. One more good rain 
would insure a good crop. Grain sor- 
ghums made fair to good progress with 
the earlier planted grain beginning to 
head. 





BREAD !S.THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indiana Wheat 


Returns Show Poor 
to Fair Results 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Somewhat higher 
temperatures than during the preceding 
week, with less frequent and mostly light 
rainfall, afforded favorable conditions 
for finishing harvesting and for practical- 
ly all other field work, according to the 
survey of the local weather bureau on 
crops and weather conditions. 

Reports on wheat returns continue to 
show poor to fair results in both yield 
and quality, but the oats harvest is pro- 
ducing generally good to better results. 

Corn made good progress, and is silk- 
ing through the central section. Borer 
infestation shows serious damage in west 
central areas, with practically no dam- 
age in some sections, and in some north- 
ern localities natural enemies are re- 
ported working on the borer. 

Soybeans are making good progress. 
The second cutting of alfalfa is being 
made under favorable weather, and some 
ground has been plowed for fall seeding. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
CROP TURNING OUT WELL 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting of Ontario 
winter wheat is now advanced. The 
crop is turning out well and will be con- 
siderably larger than that of last year 
besides being better in quality. 

Deliveries are becoming plentiful and 





many mills report lower prices in conse- 
quence. The ceiling for this wheat at 
Ontario country points is $1.12 bu and 
the market stood at about that figure be- 
fore new wheat was available. Now 
mills in the country are reporting offers 
by brokers at 90c bu or less. 
prices are expected. 

The quality of this wheat last year was 
depreciated by wet weather during har- 
vest. This year the weather has been 
nearly perfect. Yields per acre reach up 
to as much as 50 bus. Quite a lot of 
the harvesting has been done by combine. 


Lower 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUTCHINSON GETS STEADY 
MOVEMENT OF FREE WHEAT 


HvutTcHinson, 





Kansas.—Movement of 
free wheat held fairly steady in the 
Hutchinson market last week, though a 
greater percentage of arrivals here went 
into storage as the 1,000,000-bu addition 
to the Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co. terminal was opened. 

Demand was not nearly as active and 
premiums sagged somewhat. Eastern 
mills were fairly active buyers but Kan- 
sas mills took less as flour sales dwindled. 
Extreme drop in premiums was by fancy 
proteins, off 2c. 

Protein content held up well but many 
of the 750 cars received here showed 
bleaching and lighter test weights due 
to harvest-time rains. 
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From Milling, Baking Viewpoint 


1942 Wheat Crop in Southwest 
Reported ‘‘Best in 10 Years’’ 


Wicuita, Kawnsas.—The 1942 wheat 
crop in the Southwest is the best in 10 
years from a milling and baking view- 
point, according to the verdict of mill 
chemists, who have been experimenting 
with it for a month or more and find 
it very good. 

Said one chemist, “I have been saying 
and writing every year since I was a 
young and immature chemist that the 
crop this year is better than the one 
of the year before. Well, this time it is 
better. It is better than for two years 
before. There is no better milling wheat. 
The flour looks good and it bakes good. 





It is so much better than the wheat of 
the last two years that no comparison 
is possible.” 

A second chemist says that it is the 
best crop in 10 years, due largely to the 
fact that the high plains wheat is pres- 
ent in greater abundance. He says that 
the baking qualities are good and it will 
take less mixing time for the baker. 

A third laboratory, reporting on 1,000 
samples, says that the new wheat is im- 
proved in quality of gluten, is mellow 
and more elastic than a year ago. It 
produces better bread of better volume 
and does not require as severe mixing. 


<> 
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WESTERN CANADIAN 
WHEAT CROP SET AT 
553,543,000 BUSHELS 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada’s 
grain crops may yield 1,307,600,000 bus, 
with wheat accounting for 553,543,000 
bus, according to a tentative estimate 
by the Searle Grain Co. The estimate 
indicates that oats production may reach 





FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
PREVAIL FOR HARVEST 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortTLanp, Orecon.—Harvesting is on 
in full swing in the Pacific Northwest 
under very favorable conditions. Weath- 
er and moisture conditions have been 
excellent the past two weeks, and many 
fields are threshing out far better than 
expected. Much of this is attributed to 477,550,000 bus; barley, 248,189,000 bus; 
the conditions of the past two weeks. rye, 11,176,000 bus, and flax, 17,465,000 

There is little selling of new crop bus. The indicated outturns are record 
wheat as yet. Prices are far below the highs for western Canada. 
loan value, and showed little strength The report points out that the esti- 
during the week. All cash prices were mates are based on conditions at the 
lower at the week’s ending than at the present time, and that the crop is still 
opening. This reflects a lack of demand green and at least two weeks away from 
as well as some slight pressure to sell harvest. In addition, attention is drawn 
the lower grades of wheat. White wheats to the fact that between now and harvest 
find a ready market, but offerings con- much damage can occur from sawflies, 
tinue very light. frost and hail, and perhaps the inability 
of the crops to ripen in certain areas 
because of the late season, in which event 
considerable oats might not be threshed 
but cut for green feed. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY WHEAT CROP IS 
“SEVERE DISAPPOINTMENT” 


LovuisviLLeE, Ky.—Local movement of 
wheat from farm to mills or elevators is 
about over and the crop has been a se- 
vere disappointment, both as to size and 
quality. Due to a long rainy spell in 
June and early July, wheat deteriorated 
badly in shock before it could be 
threshed, resulting in some _ sprouted 
wheat, and lots of shriveled and off 
grade stuff. 

One milling concern official stated that 
the average of the crop would hardly be 
a grade three, as it was on a border- 
line with four, and there was a lot of 
stuff that would grade as bad as No. 5, 
and hardly good for anything but feed. 
Very little wheat went as high as No. 2, 
and this particular mill received no 
wheat from this section that would make 
No. 1. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEAVY RAINS FALL OVER 
WESTERN CANADIAN AREA 


Winnirpec, Man.—Heavy rains cov- 
ered large sections of western Canada’s 
crop lands last week. Hail was again 
experienced at many points in all three 
provinces and in some cases damage was 
heavy. Rainfall ranged roughly from .50 
inch to more than 5 inches with Winni- 
peg recording the heaviest downpour. 

Complaints of lodging were numerous, 
but it was generally believed that bene- 
fits of the heavy rains would offset the 
damage as most of the moisture fell in 
the areas where it was needed. 

While late, the crops continue to make 
excellent progress and all reports are 
particularly optimistic. Rust infection 
in flax is increasing and the area of 
infection extending. It is too early to 
speculate on damage. Early sown grains 
are filling well. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SEARLE GRAIN CO. FIGURES 
INDICATE RECORD CROPS 


Wiynireco, Man.—Estimates of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., based on condi- 
tions at the present time, place western REPORTED “BEST IN YEARS” 
crops at record outturns as follows: Toronto, Ont.—A report from the 
wheat, 553,543,000 bus; oats, 477,550,000 Canadian trade commissioner in Aus- 
bus; barley, 248,189,000 bus; rye, 11,- tralia states that growing conditions there 
176,000 bus, and flax, 17,465,000 bus. for the season’s crop are the best in 
The Canadian Wheat Board announced many years. Seeded area is 25% lower 
delivery quotas effective Aug. 1 for west- than last year, which was expected. The 
ern country elevators of five bus per flour market is dull, but some Australian 
authorized acre of wheat and five bus mills have flour sold for shipment to 
per:seeded acre of oats, barley and rye. South Africa. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN CROP OUTLOOK 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect tlowr 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE TELLS US THAT 
BREAD ENRICHMENT IS A GREAT 
HEALTH-BUILDER 


Business commonsense tells us that bread enrichment 
also can be a great trade-builder. 


And that is a very simple thing to accomplish. 


Don’t merely enrich your loaf and say “here is your 
enriched bread.” 


But make your enriched loaf a better loaf,—particu- 
larly a better-flavored loaf. 





And then say “here is your enriched and much finer 
and tastier bread.” 


Not only can this be done but it is being done by far- 
seeing bakers everywhere. 








THORO-BREAD Will Aid in Adding 
Flavor to Many a Baker’s Bread. 


—MANOLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daiky 
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Milled at the Capita! of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 


The Miller Who Barters His Flour Quality 
Sells His Reputation at Too Small a Price 


PAGE could meet almost any offer any baker cared to make; 
and we would both lose. 


But PAGE has been in business a very long time. PAGE qual- 
ity in flour means much that PAGE cannot afford to lose. 


So PAGE elects to make very good flour and to keep it that 


way, to gain and keep customers on basis of merit and earned 
confidence. 


PAGE’S 
Fine and Always Dependable 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
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WE WASH EVERY BUSHEL 
OF WHEAT 
GROUND IN OUR MILL 


FLOUR 
IS KING 


Our year-after-year bakery customers buy “Polar 
Bear because of experienced preference rather 


than experimental price. They are more interested 


in building business than in skinning the cost. 


So Are We 


Founded by 
Ralph C. Sowden 


Andrew J. Hunt = : ; Se ne 
1899 i ¥ President 
ny = pace, ae - Bi | a) } : 
poe ae ‘ Ai . 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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N order to determine the place of 
milk solids in the enrichment of 
bread, H. H. Mitchell, T. S. Hamil- 
ton and J. B. Shields, of the Division 
of Animal Nutrition, University of Illi- 
recently conducted an _ extensive 
series of feeding tests with growing rats. 


nois, 


As a result of the experimental inquiry, 
it was found that milk solids do have a 
place in nutritious bread, whether or 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Milk Solids and Enrichment — An Experiment 


NN i 


not the bread is further enriched with 
thiamin, niacin and iron. The improve- 
ments in nutritive value conferred by 
these ingredients do not substitute for 
those conferred by milk solids, so that the 
most nutritious breads tested were those 
that were both thus enriched and that 
contained milk solids, the experimenters 
report. Definitely, they said, the new 
program for the enrichment of bread 


should not displace milk solids from the 
bread formula; and it was also their 
opinion that 6% milk solids added to a 
whole wheat formula definitely improved 
its nutritive value. 
¥ ¥ 

A series of nine breads were used in 
the experiment, prepared according to 
careful specifications. These breads were 
tested in a series of three feeding ex- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER has little to do with the hundreds 
of millions of bushels of wheat surplus tied 
up in terminal storage. 


HUNTER gets his wheat from the grow- 
ers,—right around the mill. 


HUNTER never has a wheat quality prob- 
lem to solve; nor do HUNTER baker 
customers ever have a quality doubt. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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periments on young growing rats. The 
dried breads were fed as the sole diet 
to rats, except for a supplement of cod 
liver oil to provide vitamin A in which 
all breads were deficient. These breads 
can be described as follows: 

First Experiment— 

Bread A. An enriched white bread. 


Bread B. White bread with 6% milk 
solids. 
Bread C. An enriched bread with 


6% milk solids. 
Second Experiment— 
Bread D. Whole wheat bread. 
Bread E. Enriched white bread plus 
calcium and riboflavin. 
Bread F. An enriched bread with 6% 
milk solids. 
Third Experiment— 
Bread G. Whole wheat bread. 
Bread H. White bread with 6% milk 
solids. 
Bread J. 
solids. 


Whole wheat with 6% milk 


All of these breads were analyzed 
chemically for the usual constituents as 
well as for thiamin, niacin, riboflavin, 
iron, calcium and phosphorus. 

¥ ¥ 

In describing the results of the tests 
before the recent annual -meeting of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, the ex- 
perimenters made the following obser- 
vations: 

The first group of three breads was 
fed to 24 trios of rats, each trio con- 
taining one rat on Bread A, one rat 
on Bread B, and one-rat on Bread C. 
In 12 of the trios, the rats were fed 
equal amounts of food in order to 
measure best the relative inherent nu- 
tritive properties of the breads. In the 
other 12 trios, the rats were fed ad 
libitum, allowing free play of appetite. 

In studying the gains in body weight 
of the rats receiving equalized intakes 
of food it was found that the rats on 
Bread A, enriched water bread, grew 
at a definitely inferior rate. Their total 
gains averaged only 60% of those on 
Breads B and C, containing 6% milk 
solids. Between the latter two breads, 
one with and one without the enriched 
nutrients, there was no significant dif- 
ference in growth promotion. The gains 
of the 12 trios receiving unrestricted 
amounts of food show a marked su- 
periority of the Breads B and C, con- 
taining milk solids, over Bread A, con- 
taining no milk solids but enriched with 
thiamin, niacin and ‘iron. It is inter- 
esting to note that when rats were 
allowed unrestricted access to these 
breads they consumed more of the bet- 
ter breads and grew at a much more 
rapid rate on these breads. Human 
subjects would not be so discriminating. 


OPTIONAL ENRICHING INGREDIENT—FROM 
WHAT SOURCE? 

Data for Breads D, E and F indi- 
cate that whole wheat bread (D) and 
“enriched bread” containing milk solids 
(F) are both superior in the promo- 
tion of growth to the bread (E) en- 
riched merely with thiamin, niacin, iron, 
calcium and riboflavin. And again ad 
libitum feeding has exaggerated the dif- 
ference in nutritive value between 
Breads D and F on the one hand and 
Bread E on the other. This is due to 
the fact that the former breads, being 
higher in nutritive value for the grow- 
ing rat, were consumed in larger amounts 
than was Bread E. These tests con- 
firm the first tests in showing that milk 
solids exert a definitely favorable effect 
(Continued on page 85.) 
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LESS SUGAR 












Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
from one selected variety of soft 
white Dicklow wheat, grown un- 
der scientifically controlled irriga- 
tion in the fertile valleys of south- 
ern Idaho. All along the line, it 
is checked for baking quality by 
cereal chemists and research bak- 
ers . . . this laboratory control 
at the mill means absolute uni- 
formity and dependability in your 
shop. 
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Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste naturally sweeter 
when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s extra fine granulation enables 
it to absorb more liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for a longer period 
of time. This lasting freshness prolongs the sweet taste of Pikes 
Peak cakes—despite the fact that you may be using less sugar. 

The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour makes it pos- 
sible for you to use either your present high sugar ratio formulas, 
or other new formulas using less sugar. 

Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak fine-grained, 
tender cakes bring in new customers every day and, best of all, 
your old friends tell you your cakes are better than ever. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 








FREE 20 SUGAR SAVING CAKE FORMULAS 


Complete variety; economical; low sugar content; adjusted for sea-level and mile- 
high baking. A guide to the answer for your sugar problem. Write to Bakery Re- 
search Laboratory, The Colorado Milling & Elevator Company, Denver, Colorado. 











THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sowing the Bakers 6 Amaricer for over Sb Youth 
ado- MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 











GENERAL OFFICES: -e2ve4, COLORADO 
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Dawn patrol 


Spend a day with Joe and you'll 
discover what makes him tick. A 
morning chore for Dad, an errand 
for Mom, then play...lots of it. 


Joe thinks this is a great place. 
He goes to a public school, a free 
church. He likes the youngsters next 
door, the double-dip cones at the 
corner store, the sizzling hamburgers 
at the county Fair. 


He likes the way his Dad can hold 
up his head and speak his mind. 
And when Joe looks to the horizon 
he sees new things to come, new 
progress for tomorrow. 


These are the things worth fight- 
ing for, worth keeping for him. 


We, the 8200 men and women 
of General Mills, have a stake in the 
Joes of America...a responsibility 
to see that the food he gets is as 
good as the science of nutrition can 
make it. To this end we devote our 
resources, our energies and the skill 
of our laboratories. 
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You contribute to National health and strength 
when your enriched white bread is on the table 
or packed in lunch boxes. The responsibility of 
Standard Milling Company is to supply you with 
good flours like Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. 

GENERAL OFFICES They help you hold your production costs down... 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. they keep the quality of your enriched bread up. 
CHICAGO 


‘siciue STAN DARD conany 


; BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


Enriched 
WHITE BREAD 
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“Just Give Us Plenty of Good Old Army Bread” 


AMP LEE, VA.—“You want to 

know what we'll eat when they 

send us over to Afriky or Roosia 
or down in the Kangaroo country?” The 
grizzled old sergeant stood up with an 
air of finality. 

“Well I'll tell you what we'll eat... 
bread. Good old Army bread. As long 
as they give us plenty of that, I don’t 
care what else they give us. And you 
can keep your strange grub, too... I 
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wouldn’t put the stuff in my stomach.” 

The old sergeant will probably eat all 
of everything that is set before him, as 
a matter of fact... and bellow for 
seconds. But his feelings about Army 
bread are shared by veteran regular, and 
raw trainee, alike. Army bread is bet- 
ter than nine out of ten commercial 
types ... it’s as good as any that Moth- 
er used to bake . . . and it contains vir- 


tually all the food values necessary to 


keep a soldier fit and healthy. 

Some of the men who will make that 
bread are being trained now in the Bak- 
ery School of Camp Lee’s Quartermaster 
Under 
McGuckian, the 
school, which is distinct from the Cook’s 
and Mess Sergeants’ School, is devoted 
exclusively to training in bread-making. 
The staff includes Lt. W. H. McKee and 
Lt. Frank E. 


Replacement Training Center. 


Captain Ambrose T. 


Caruthers, assistant in- 
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THURSDAY, JULY 
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4ade Door or Canteen 


Here is a sensational new radio program. It carries you right into New York’s 


own Stage Door Canteen—where a United Nations’ uniform is the only 


ticket of admission and everything is free to service men. Where the greatest 


stars of stage, screen and radio mingle with the soldiers and sailors—serve 
them food, wash their dishes, check their hats and entertain them with an 


array of talent which money alone could never assemble. 


Out of Broadway’s warm-hearted welcome to the service men has developed 


one of the greatest shows of all time. And now this show takes to the air— 


Sponsored by These Nationally 
Known Packaged Products... 




















CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
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structors; and Master Sergeant C. W. 
Nolde, Master Sergeant H. G. Dotson, 
Master Sergeant A. J. Verkeyn, Staff 
Sergeant Everett E. Klemish, and a cadre 
of enlisted assistants. The school is part 
of the center’s supply training division 
under Col. John V. Rowan. 

Baking in the field is the most impor 
tant function of the Army’s bakers. In 
Camp Lee’s Field Bakery trainees learn 
how to produce bread under outdoor con- 
ditions, and, if necessary, with rudimen- 
tary equipment. With little more than 
a shovel, and a strip of sheet metal or 
a barrel, they can turn out either of the 
Army’s standard loaves: the 4-lb round 
field loaf, thickly crusted to keep for 
three or four weeks, if necessary, or the 
2-lb garrison loaf, with a thinner crust, 
for immediate consumption. 

There are several types of these im- 
provised ovens. A couple of barrels, 
laid end to end, covered with clay and 
sand, and then burnt out, make one of 
the most common types. Even easier to 
make is the steep-bank oven, which is 
simply a hole dug in the side of a bank, 
and thoroughly burnt out. The open- 
trench oven has a baking chamber lined 
with brick on the bottom, and roofed by 
a strip of sheet metal, on, top of which 
hot coals are heaped. 

However, more elaborate equipment is 
available for field baking. Up to this 
year, the standard field oven (Army 
Field Bake No. 1) was a collapsible, box- 
like contrivance of steel plates clamped 
together, and mounted over a fire pit 
dug in the ground. Its three roomy bak- 
ing chambers, its handiness, its durabil- 
ity, and the ease with which it can be 
knocked down and loaded on a truck, 
make it still a favorite means of field 
baking. As one veteran said, “She may 
not be pretty to look at, but she’s tough. 
If a bomb should hit right in the middle 
of half a dozen of them, we could still 
rig up a couple of ovens with the pieces.” 

A more sophisticated oven is the brand 
new Army Field Bake No. 2. It car- 
ries its own fire unit, which burns gaso- 
line, wood or coal; it breaks down into 
two portable sections; and its structure 
readily lends itself to camouflage. With 
the new oven goes the new dough mixer, 
powered by a single cylinder, air-cooled 
gasoline motor. Fitted with handles, it 
can be carried easily by four men, and 
can mix a single oven charge of dough 
in five minutes. 

The process of making bread falls into 
six stages; assembling the ingredients 
and mixing the dough; fermenting the 
dough (expansion through the natural 
action of yeast at certain temperatures) ; 
making the loaves; proofing the loaves 
(yeast expansion in each loaf); baking; 
and cooling. The finished bread is is- 
sued no sooner than five hours after be- 
ing taken from the oven. 

Around this relatively simple process, 
however, clusters a host of technical de- 
tails and “tricks of the trade,’ which 
every Army baker must thoroughly mas- 
ter. In addition to his field work, each 
trainee receives basic instruction, in the 
class room and laboratory, in such mat- 
ters as the chemical and nutritive ele- 
ments of bread; bread molds and other 
diseases, their prevention and cure; the 
reaction of flour and dough to temper- 
ature and humidity; methods of preserv- 
ing flour, and testing tts quality. In the 
field, he learns how to maintain a fairly 
constant average temperature (usually 
in the neighborhood of 80°) from begin- 

(Continued on page 85.) 
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“ISMERTA” 


Flour bought on an ash-protein basis is all right 
for the spade-work in a bakery. 








But when it comes to dependably fine perform- 
ance under all shop conditions and to © making 
the best loaf in town it takes more than that. 


It takes more than milling science. It takes the 
miller’s art. 


That is why we mill ISMERTA,—a flour with a 


type, a quality, almost a personality. 


You will find in it just that priceless something 
that you will like better. 


Give ISMERTA a chance next time please. 


A Worthwhile Part of Your War Job Is to Give Your Customers 
as Fine a Loaf of Bread as You Can Bake 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





1 AMERICAN \p 


MEDICAL | 
\_ ASSN. | 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Supply and Demand 
Tight on Fats and Oils, 


Confectioners Hear 

A neck-and-neck race between supply 
and demand in fats and oils was pre- 
dicted for the next two years by indus- 
trial experts in these commodities during 
meetings of the National Confectioners 
Association in New York recently. 

“Efficiency of our waste fat salvage 
job,” declared George T. Carlin, head 
of the bakery division of the research 
laboratories of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
“must be depended upon to put supply 
in the lead if it is to enjoy any margin 
at all. The estimates are that close. 
Economy and thought are needed.” 

Mr. Carlin spoke during the conven- 
tion on the food materials and supplies 
forum, conducting a question and answer 
program on fats and oils. He discussed 
the present situation in fats and oils and 
the relation of these materials to the 
future of bakery and_ confectioner’s 
products, 

Last year America 
11,000,000,000 Ibs of fats in food and in- 
dustry, Mr. Carlin told the meeting. War- 
time importance of fats is due both to 
their high nutritive value and their yield 
of glycerin for explosives as a by-prod- 


consumed about 


uct of soap making. 

The total supply of fats, especially the 
kinds confectioners need for special pur- 
poses, is reduced along with curtailment 
of most imports, with certain factors in 
coming crops offering relief. Cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil, and peanut oil are 
expected to increase this year under gov- 
ernment urgings and crop management, 
while at the same time yield of fat from 
hogs should far surpass all previous 
records. 

Mr. Carlin reminded his hearers of a 
negative view taken by some observers. 

“At present,” he said, “70% of the lard 
production is being withheld from do- 
mestic markets for export. Large lease- 
lend purchases of vegetable oils have 
been made also.” 

Compensating to a degree for the loss 
of a large percentage of imported palm 
kernel, and the like, Mr. Carlin explained, 
is marked technological progress in adap- 
tation of domestic materials. He cited 
the use of butter and oleo fats as gen- 
eral ingredients, hydrogenation of cotton- 
seed oil as the base oil for coatings, anti- 
oxidation of oleo oils and lard for longer 
keeping qualities, as well as hydrogen- 
ation of vegetable oils, other than coco- 
nut for frying purposes. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SIEBEL’S COURSE OPENS SEPT. 1 
The Siebel Institute of Technology, 

Chicago, announces that the fifty-third 
course in baking and milling technology 
will open on Sept. 1. Registration for 
the course was begun on April 1 and 
more than half of the reservations have 
already been taken. Complete informa- 
tion regarding the course may be secured 
by addressing the registrar, Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, 954 Montana 
Street, Chicago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McCall’s Magazine Offers 
Nutrition Display 

Nutritional foods and suggestions for 
serving them in appetizing variety are 
spotlighted on the new McCall’s Maga- 
zine display. In full color, hinged and 
double-easeled, the display shows a typi- 
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cal American family and their daily food 
needs, using the official government chart. 
For each of the eight types of foods re- 
quired every day, Elizabeth Woody, di- 
rector of foods for McCall’s, gives sug- 
gestions for attractive serving. “Your 
first job in wartime is to feed your fam- 
ily well,” is the caption. These displays 
are available from McCall's Magazine, 
Room 716, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, at cost. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOES TO WASHINGTON 
Oliver H. Clapp has resigned as an 
assistant vice president of Stein, Hall 


& Co., Inc., New York, to become asso- 
ciated with the Defense Supplies Corp., 
Washington. Mr. Clapp assumed his new 
duties on July 6. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
BOOK IN FIFTH PRINTING 


Because of the demand for the book- 
let, “Enriched Bread, Facts for Physi- 
cians and Professional Workers,” a fifth 
printing of 10,000 copies has been or- 
dered by the Department of Nutrition of 
the American Institute of Baking. 





_-~ VREAMAY 
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Recent tests prove the amaz- 
ing advantage Vream and 
Vreamay have in plasticity. 
In competition with three 
other well-known brands, 
these Swift shortenings 
were shown to have a much 
wider plastic range than 
their nearest competitor. 
Notice the difference as it is 
illustrated on this ther- 
mometer chart! 


VREAMAY 
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Approximately 70,000 copies of this 
booklet on enriched white bread have 
been sent out in response to direct re- 
quests from doctors, health Officers, nur- 
ses, dietitians, home economists, and other 
professional workers, 

The newest edition has the latest in- 
formation on the production, labelling, 
and proper advertising of enriched white 
bread. 

Copies of this booklet are obtainable 
on request from the American Institute 
of Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 
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New York Maps Plans 
to Assure Adequate 


Food Supplies 


New York, N. Y.—A test plan for 
the rerouting of foodstuffs for the met- 
ropolitan area was successfully tried out 
July 10. Since more than 27,000 tons 
of food reach distributors in New York 
City each day, a bombing raid or other 
disaster that would put out of com- 
mission any specific section housing the 
wholesale food establishments, would re- 
sult in spoilage of food, piling up of 
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trucks and disruption of morale, unless 
preparation had been made for contin- 
uous movement into some other location. 

In the test, according to announce- 
ment by Daniel P. Woolley, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Markets, 
all trucks bound for New York, carry- 
ing bread, milk, groceries and similar 
edibles, were stopped by the police, who 
had received a teletype alarm. The 
foodstuffs destined for the affected area 
were then rerouted to an alternate loca- 
tion which had been agreed upon in 
advance of the “bombing.” Any firm in 
the stricken district which had not listed 


an alternate emergency location would 
receive no deliveries in case of a real 
emergency. Plans for the rerouting of 
trains were also made so that the busi- 
ness of feeding the 12,000,000 people in 
the metropolitan zone could proceed un- 
der any circumstances. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GEORGE L. MAYER IN ARMY 
George L. Mayer, of the firm operating 
Mayer’s Bakery at Pottstown, Pa., recent- 
ly enlisted in the United States Army and 
has been assigned to a post where he 
can carry on as a baker. 


1) ICINGS MADE WITH OTHER 


iz. DING SHORTENINGS / 





afn amazing plastic range 


@ The four cakes shown above are 
dramatic evidence of why it pays 


to use VREAMAY! 


were made from identical formu- 


The icings used on these cakes 


as to which icing could “‘take it.” 

Swift gives VREAMAY exclusive 
treatment during hydrogenation 
that insures an extremely wide 
plastic range ... the widest range 





VREAM—specially effective for gen- 


Swift & Company 
also recommends 
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BRITISH FOOD MINISTRY 
IN EDUCATIONAL DRIVE 
AGAINST BREAD WASTAGE 


Lonvon, Enoe.—The British Ministry 
of Food is waging war against waste of 
bread. Lord Woolton, the Minister of 
Food, in opening an exhibition early in 
June, the purpose of which was to edu- 
cate the public in using up every crumb 
of bread, made an earnest appeal for the 
elimination of waste. He again stressed 
the fact that he did not wish to ration 
bread. On the contrary, he did not wish 
people to eat less bread but more—to 
the very final crust of every loaf. 

The exhibition, arranged in a corner 
of the Booking Hall of Charing Cross 
Underground Station, London, open to 
the view of thousands of people who 
pass through it every day, consisted of 
signs and posters illustrating the waste 
of bread, what it costs from the view- 
point of shipping, and ways and means 
of using up every crust and crumb. 

To show how bread could be saved, 
a series of attractively colored pictures 
illustrated various methods of using up 
stale bread with the recipes, together 
with one of a housewife performing the 
various operations in making one such 
dish. For instance, cutting biscuits out 
of bread, crushing crumbs with the roll- 
ing pin, dicing bread, squeezing bread, 
beating grated breadcrumbs, with the 
declaration above in white letters on a 
red background: “The end of the loaf is 
the beginning of this!” 

Then followed a series of pictures and 
advice on war-time table manners. It 
was stated that even etiquette can waste 
bread so peace-time standards must be 
revised. Three in particular were men- 
tioned and illustrated. No. 1 
“Don’t break a roll or piece of unbut- 
tered bread.” No. 2. “Don’t cut and 
butter bread in quantity. Put the loaf 
on the table and cut it only as required.” 
No. 3. “Don’t put butter or jam on your 
plate. 


was— 


Spread it direct on to your 
bread.” 

A further set of pictures showed how 
to keep bread fresh. No. 1 showed an 
enamel bin with a tilted lid with the fol- 
lowing advice: “Bread has to breathe. It 
should never be put in an air-tight bin. 
If your bread bin is not perforated to 
allow evaporation, leave the lid like this 
(tilted). No. 2. Clean out the bread 
bin regularly. It should be washed every 
two or three weeks. Make sure it is 
thoroughly dried. No. 3 showed how 
bread could be kept fresh wrapped in a 
cloth in a clean, airy, light pantry. Again 
the public were reminded that it is the 
half ounce that counts. 

A folder containing the recipes illus- 
trated by the posters was given to all 


of any leading shortening. 


las. Only the shortening was varied. “a 
The marvelous new plasticity of 


For cakes A, B and C, the icings 


eral bakeshop use. Bland . . . use it who desired it and its front page gave 


“ E were made with three leading Swift’s Hydrogenated shortenings for cakes, baking, frying and cook- the following warning: “BREAD into 
Me brands of hydrogenated special is just one reason why you should ing. battle. A wasted crust can mean a 
ae cake shortenings. For the cake at count on Swift for all your short- VREAMAY—for richer, moister wasted convoy. The housewife deserves 
ae the left, VREAMAY was used in ening needs. Swift’s Complete cakes. High butter and moisture a bouquet for the part she is playing 
4 ; “ > test diti during pe pee 2 eee pena von 4 emnegunngll in the war effort, but she is falling down 
£ or the test, conditions duri 6 . ‘ —f tea Paya 

: hot summer months were dupli- your Swift salesman about it, or SWIFT’S BAKERS PASTRY—Sor on one thing—the daily waste of bread. 


puff paste goods. Specially blended 
for light, flaky things. 
MELLOCRUST—for pan greasing. 
For flavor; and to prevent gum- 
ming, sticking, tearing. 


Too many crusts are being thrown away, 
or put into the pig bin. Wheat takes 
the lion’s share of our shipping space. 
And even if waste of bread is as little 
as half on ounce per head of the popu- 
lation each day this means eight fam- 
ilies, of four persons, waste a loaf a day, 
a town of 12,000 a sack a day, and the 
whole country a shipload every 12 days— 
30 ships a year! A whole convoy! Bread 
into battle—YES INDEED! 


write direct to Swift & Company, 
Refinery Division, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago. 


cated. The temperature was in- 
creased to a maximum of 110° F. 
The picture gives emphatic proof 


SWIFT’S 
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do you bake cakes— 


the way Henry Ford builds 
Bombers? 


Planned schedules, straight line assembly, rigid specifications on 
raw materials—resulting in mass production of quality merchandise. 


Cake baking is no exception—good cakes require rigid specifications on basic 


raw materials. Flour is the basis—IT MUST BE GOOD! 


USE _—— 


all superior cake flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Milled exclusively from “BUTTERCUP WHEAT,” a famous wheat found 
only in the river bottom lands around St. Louis—right at our own back door. 


J 
Each grade milled for a particular job. 
* 


Each measures up to rigid specifications set up by our “Quality Control and 
Research Laboratory” 


g 
And all are milled by MILLERS WHO KNOW CAKE FLOUR. 








1,250,000 Bushels 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
‘Wheat Storage 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
s ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Cereal Plant 
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Bob’s Pastry Shop 
Cheats Bankruptcy 
Court 


te E’LL give you six months—then 

pffft,” rival bakers of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., told young Bob Grootemaat 
and his wife when they opened their 
new bakery shop at 330 West Broad- 
way in August of 1931. 

The Grootemaats served six months 
at their multiplied their 
“term” more than 20 times. Those first 
six months were tough ones, they’ll ad- 
mit, but Bob’s Pastry Shop is still in 
operation after almost 11 years. The 
rival bakeries in Waukesha jumped to 
conclusions too quickly, and the local 
courts were cheated out of a_bank- 


shop, then 


ruptey case. 

There was no defense program at the 
time, but Bob Grootemaat worked 18 
hours a day as he weaned his newborn 
business during the six months’ trial 
period. In fact, he recalls, it took a 
full three years before the shop was 
firmly established and could list any 
appreciable number of Waukeshans as 
its regular patrons. 

Bob had worked in another bakery in 
town about three years before he went 
into business for himself. He was 24 
years old when he set up his shingle 
at 830 West Broadway. 

His feet were sore and his head was 
filled with more worries than the cash 
register had pennies in those early years. 

“IT felt like giving it all up in the 
heginning, especially because the depres- 
sion was so tough,” Bob admitted. To- 
day Bob’s spic and span bakery shop, 
at which he employs nine other persons, 
stands as a proof that Bob is glad he 
never quit. The shop started with two 
employees—Bob and his wife. The in- 
crease came gradually and year after 
year. 

One of Bob’s big items is wedding 
cakes, which are made to order in any 
size or shape. He also handles the usual 
bakery shop wares, such as pies, breads, 
cakes, doughnuts, cookies, special or- 
ders and pastries of all kinds. 

Bob’s biggest single order was 35,000 
dozen cookies for a local organization. 
He also baked 160 pies for a Kiwanis 
Club convention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HONORING SERVICE 
MEN IN BAKERY 
WINDOWS 


An Illinois retail baker suggests: “Cus- 
tomers’ sons are in the armed service 





of their country. They have birthdays. 


Find out when—and it may be possible 
to mail them a cake—three layers of red, 
white and blue. The cost will not be ex- 
cessive and there is more than the boy’s 
family and desire to do one’s bit in his 
own way. Show that cake an afternoon 
and one evening before mailing to the 
camp and see how many people are 
properly influenced.” 

He continued: “Keep it up. Before 
long, it will be the one thing your busi- 
ness will be remembered by when the 
hearse hauls you away. The newspapers 
will not pass up a story like that. Your 
business will get publicity, having de- 
served it. And other men in other lines 
will be duly stimulated to do something 
for the lads in their way.” 

Our friend has the idea. This is the 
time when the most unselfish man will 
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make the biggest gains. It is the time 
when the most patriotic man may be 
just a baker, a butcher, or a candlestick 
maker—not making the headlines of the 
newspapers but writing himself indelibly 
in the hearts of the customers and in the 
appreciation of many soldiers, sailors and 
marines—who will be home again some 
day. 

Just a window filled with local sol- 
diers’ photos filled the sidewalk in front 
of a small city bakery in Indiana. Ev- 
eryone in the throng saw friends and 
relatives in that photographic collection 

and the correspondent of a city news- 


paper hastily left his typewriter to take 
a picture of the pictures and of the folk 
who had assembled, one at a time, to 
make quite a gathering. 

Everywhere bakers have such oppor- 
tunities to make patriotic use of their 
windows—and it is pleasing to note that 
many of them are cashing in on the op- 
portunities, too. 
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ENGINEERS’ FILM CATALOGUE 





A revised list of films contained in the 
library of the Department of Visual Ed- 
ucation of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers has been sent to the mem- 
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bership. This department is headed by 
C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. The 12-page folder lists 
25 films giving the names, the approxi- 
mate time of showing, and a brief de- 
scription of the film, which are available 
to those who wish to use it. There is no 
charge for the use of the films, except 
the transportation charges from Min- 
neapolis to the place to be used, and re- 
turn. Copy of this film folder will be 
sent on request to the secretary, Victor 
E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, if a 3c stamped, addressed envel- 


ope is enclosed. 


8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. 


Here’s how to avoid it! 


No one would waste fat intentionally. But recent 
investigations show that many waste fat, think- 
ing nothing can be done about it. To find out 
where you stand, make this check: 








A. Pounds of used fat thrown 
away each week......... 





B. Cost of fat, per pound... 





C. Salvage value, per pound. ... 








D. Difference between cost 


and salvage value....... 








Loss (Dx A).... 











With proper cleaning and care—and heavy-duty 
MFB in the kettle—that loss can be greatly cut 


down or eliminated entirely! 


It’s unprofitable—unpatriotic—to be a fat- 
waster. Ask your Shortening Headquarters man 
or write us direct and let us show you how to 


save with heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York * Chicago » Savannah « New Orleans « San Francisco » Memphis « Houston 


























BAKERS 
IN 
KHAKI 


BY LANCE CORPORAL JOYNER 





UCH has been written by thousands 

of writers, journalists and others 
about the many various aspects of army 
life; much more will be written in days 
to come. Very few of these scribes, 
however, have ever come into contact 
with, let alone written about, an army 
bakery. 

Let me try to present a picture which 
should interest those bakers who remain 
in “civvy street.” 

The scene is set in a tiny town “some- 
where in the North,” which nestles in a 
river valley, and whose inhabitants don’t 
emerge from their slumbers till the sun 
is-on its way into the heavens, and where 
the only signs of life are on market day, 
when the farmers bring in their contribu- 
tions to the nation’s meat ration. 

Before dawn—03.30 hrs army time to 
be exact—the personnel of the field bak- 
ery which has been set up here are 
awakened from their sleep by one of 
the night section men with such remarks 
as, “Do you want to buy a battleship?” 
or the old familiar “Rise and shine.” 

A hut full of men hardly “shine” 
when so wakened at that time of day, but 
with a few epithets flung at the awaken- 
er, they scramble into their “whites” 
and make their way to the bakery, where 
day section starts at 04.00 hrs. 

While the day section have been sleep- 
ing a night section, comprising one 
N.C.O. and several mixers have been 
tipping flour, weighing yeast, salt, etc., 
and mixing by hand, one-sack doughs. 
Kach man may mix upward of six doughs 
a night. No light task for a while to 
men ,used to plant- bakeries and pressing 
swit¢hes. 

At 4.0 a.m. the day section “takes 
over” and commences turning the doughs 
into 2-lb loaves. Scaling, molding, set- 
ting and drawing by hand until the 
doughs are finally finished, when the 
bakery is scraped, washed and cleaned, 
ready for the commencement of the night 
section that evening. Half an hour is 
allowed for breakfast and one hour for 
dinner. 

When the baking program for the day 
is finished there are other phases of army 
routine to fill in any time which may be 
left. Kit inspection, drills, etc., to keep 
the men fit and well trained. For these 
men are soldiers as well as bakers. 

These bakers are craftsmen. If they 
knew little of technicalities before they 
joined up they now know quite a lot 
about “rope,” testing flours, making 
yeast barms, and other points essential 
to producing bread under war conditions. 

There are three classes of baker, a first- 
class baker being expected to be capable 
of undertaking any job in the bakery 
which he may be called upon to perform. 
Each class receives a tradesman’s rate 
of pay relative to that class. An unmar- 
ried first class private will draw 4s 3d 
per day ($1), or £1 9s 9d ($7.31) per 
week. -If one allows £1 10s ($7.37) per 
week ;for clothes and billeting, his total 


wage would be in the region of £3 ($15) 
per week. In comparison with the wage 
which many civilian bakers are drawing 
on Trade Board rates, I think the civilian 
baker has much about which to be satis- 
fied. 

In spite of the new conditions to which 
these bakers have had to adapt them- 
selves, they are a cheerful crowd and 
ably perform a very necessary contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

Men from all parts of the British Isles 
are gathered together in these army bak- 
eries, and knowledge and_ friendships 
gained during the war should auger well 
for the future, when once more they 
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return to “civvy street” and become 
again part of the trade—From the Na- 
tional Association Review, London. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Worcester County Outing 


The Worcester County Retail Bakers 
Association held an outing and golf 
tournament recently at Milford Country 
Club, Milford, Mass. In charge of the 
event were Mr. and Mrs. James Sellar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mitchell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Tagman, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Sanderson, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Rennick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dyson, J. Walter 
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Ryan, Robert MacDonald, George Bas- 
sett, Michael Geneese, S. A. Blake, John 
Thomas, Joseph Forde and Albert Phelan. 
Dinner was served under the supervision 
of Charles Tagman and Miss Jane Kucho. 
Miss Kucho and James Sanderson won 
attendance prizes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADELE KNELL MARRIED 

Miss Adele Knell, daughter of Her 
man Knell, retail baker of Mount Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, and Carl Amaditz 
were married June 28. Herman Knell, 
Jr., baked the three-tiered wedding cake 
which was cut at the reception at the 
Knell home. 
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| ALWAYS GET MY PIES 


FROM THE BAKER. 
THEY'RE SURE 10 
BE GOOD! 


~~ 








HERE ARE 3 FAVORITES 
WITH AMERICA’S 
PIE LOVERS! 


Nation- wide surveys have shown that apple, 
lemon and cherry pies rank 1-2-3 with America’s 
pie lovers. Formulas for three tempting varia- 
tions of these coast-to-coast favorites, together 
with several other delicious sales-tested pies, are 
given in an 18-page booklet entitled “Primex 
Quality Pies.” Ask your Primex-Sweetex sales- 


man for a free copy. 








Let Primex help 








APPLE PIE—America’s Favorite! And made the Primex 
way, the crust is as good as the filling. You'll find two 
swell formulas in “Primex Quality Pies.” 
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OPA Filing Date for 
New Bread Items 


Changed 


In order to give retailers ample time 
to prepare and file with their local War 
Price and Rationing Boards supplemen- 
tary statements showing ceiling prices 
on cost-of-living commodities offered for 
sale for the first time after July 1, the 
deadline for filing these statements has 
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Price Regulation, in no way alters the 
basic requirement that ordered retailers 
to file with their local War Price and 
Rationing Boards by July 1 a statement 
of their ceiling prices on all cost-of-living 
commodities in their stock. 

This amendment to OPA’s General 
Maximum Price Regulation, the ABA 
points out, affects bakers who sell any 
bread or soda crackers at retail. Such 
bakers were required to file by July 1 
with their local War Price and Ration- 


subsequent month,—a supplementary 
statement giving ceiling prices of any 
new types of bread or soda crackers sold 
for the first time in the previous month. 
The amendment changes the filing dates 
for such supplementary statements to 
Aug. 10 and the tenth of each subsequent 


month. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AT OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 

Ensign Bernard Schmidt, II, son of 

Albert S. Schmidt, vice president of Cap- 
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TALKING PATRONS 
INTO SALES 


Sound, specific suggestions are sales 
making, according to Elmer Reisert, bak- 
ery proprietor, Westchester, N. Y. He 
believes patience is a desirable element 
in the bakery business, but that patient 
waiting is a horse of another color. In 
other words, customers must constantly 
be urged and induced to buy and try, and 
to provide themselves and their families 


been extended from the first to the tenth 

' of each month. 
This extension, contained in Amend- 
ment No. 11 to the General Maximum 


ing Boards a statement of their retail One helpful 
ceiling prices for such products. The 
original regulation required them to file, 


—on Aug. 1 and the first day of each 


ital Bakers, Harrisburg, Pa., is now at with more bakery goods. 


Norton Heights, Conn., as a member of means is Mr. Reisert’s lettered sugges- 
He is a tions. 


graduate of Georgetown University. 


the Officers’ Training School. 
Ordinarily, most customers would come 
into the store, buy their usual day’s 





breads and cakes, then leave. Mr. Reisert 


He always 

: if : ? tT has available printed showcards of one 
* “Our cookies are always there—they’re 

such lifesavers for that ‘all-gone’ feel- 

fo r ood ie C r rT J ing! Stack in a sizable number; keep 

? them handy—good for the kids, and the 


oldsters, too.” 

“How frequently do your Sunday night 
suppers prove a disappointing fizzle! 
Make 
up your mind, right now, always to 


was not satisfied with this. 


; 
' 
' 
; 
' 


thing or another that he thought could 


be utilized in another way. In commer- 


cial artists’ ink he hand-letters, for in- 
stance, such suggestions as: 


Now that’s s ethi avoid, 
henever you find a baker Now that’s something to avoic 


who has a reputation for 
good pies, here are two things you 
can be sure of. First, that baker 
knows the importance of good pie 
crust. Second, that baker uses a 
top-notch shortening in making his crust. 


uniformly throughout the pie dough—the real secret 
of tenderness—but it also stays distributed. It won’t 
bake out of the crust! 


keep in readiness a sufficient amount of 
our good, wholesome, nourishing breads, 
cakes, pies and cookies to take care not 
only of your family, but sudden company, 
and so that everybody will be satisfied.” 


No rancidity or off-flavors 





The fresh, neutral flavor of Primex is another rea- 
son why it helps make such good eating pie crust. 
You don’t have to skimp on Primex—use all you 
need to give your crust the tenderness customers 
like. You don’t have to worry about rancidity or 
off-flavors at high baking temperatures. Primex is 
made to resist such development. 


“Informal home luncheons are decid- 
edly more successful, from every stand- 
point, when you’ve got your larder load- 
ed with a variety of our A-1 quality 
baked products. Make sure you’ve always 


Why good shortening is essential 





When you consider that a tender, flaky pie crust 
contains from 65% to 80% shortening with relation 
to flour, it stands to reason that a good shortening 
is essential. And alert bakers realize this. That’s 
why so many of them make pie crust with PRIMEX. 


got enough of different kinds of bread, 
cakes, pies, cookies, rolls and buns, then 
your hunger will never conquer you.” 


és 2 P " “Whenever you have ‘hurry-up break- 
If sales of ‘America’s favorite dessert” are below 


par in your shop, why not change to Primex? There’s 
a mighty good chance that this simple change will 


start them upward. a 1, ble 
Primex 


THE SHORTENING THAT 
SETS THE STANDARD 


For Frying ... For Shortening 


TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, © PROCTER & GAMBLE 


fasts, how often must you do without 
some nourishing rolls and buns, breads 
and cakes, that, somehow, are just not 
on hand? 


Why Primex makes tender pie crust Sometimes the family eats a 


Or there’s an extra guest 
So many times you just haven't 


Credit the easy working qualities of little more. 


Primex for its ability to make pie crust 
tender and flaky. For this pure, all-hydro- 
genated vegetable shortening has the 
right consistency to blend easily with the 
flour. Primex not only distributes itself 


or two. 
bought enough. Decide, now, never again 
to deprive yourself, your family and 
your friends, of the delights and joys 
and hunger vanishing goodness of our 
generous assortment of daily fresh baked 
breads, rolls, buns, cakes, pies and cookies 
—thus you'll be prepared for 
‘hurry-up breakfasts.’ ” 


those 





“Some of our customers have on tap 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SWEETEX, 
FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


bridge, tea and kitchen parties. Do 
you know you can make these delightful 
events so much more enjoyable and so 





much more successful, all-around, by 
means of an abundance of delicious 
breads, cakes, pies, cookies and _ rolls? 
So many times your friends become fam- 
ished—of course, you don’t want your 
friends’ interest to peter out altogether. 
The one answer is a good, handy stock 
of hunger chasing baked products, and 
enough of everything to fill a variety of 
tastes and needs.” 





“How many times have you impromptu 
cocktail parties? And how does the 
larder shape up, then? Is it minus, or 
plus? Cocktail parties and all other so- 
ciable get-togethers are so much more en- 
joyable when you have a plentiful supply 
of baked goods.” 

The foregoing few are representative 
of the kind of sales stimulating sugges- 
tions Mr. Reisert uses and that give cus- 
tomers good reason for buying more 
bakery goods. 





LEMON PIE—Made with the formula in “Primex Quality 
Pies,” this is a sure-fire hit. But be sure it’s Primex-crust 
' —your customers will enjoy every last crumb. 


CHERRY PIE— Made with tender, flaky Primex crust, 
this popular “Cherry Blossom Pie” can help win your 
shop a reputation as “pie headquarters.” 
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Lord Woolton Says: 


England Enjoys the Best Bread in Europe 





ORD WOOLTON, the British Min- 
¥ ister of Food, considers that the 
British public is getting “the best 

bread in Europe.” Lord Woolton’s trib- 


ute to the quality of British bread was 
made to a large gathering of London 


bakers after he and Lady Woolton to- 
gether with Sir John Bodinnar, commer- 
cial secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
had inspected the large number of loaves 
sent in by competitors in the first of the 
series of National Bread Competitions 


First Wheatmeal Bread Contest Held 


organized by the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Ca- 
terers under the auspices of the Minis- 
try of Food. 

The competition was held in London 
on May 28 and was restricted to licensed 





te 


The outstanding precision and smooth, 
economical operation of the American 
‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder has set the highest stand- 

ards of performance for the baking industry 
for many years. Its built-in quality of de- 
sign, materials, and construction provides 
perfect rounding and sealing for all 
doughs, regardless of the variety of 
breads or the demands of production. 


Today you need the high qual- 
ity of American make-up 
equipment more than 

ever before. You 


are sure of 





ia 


exceptionally long machine life through 
year after year of continuous, heavy-duty 
service, 


Quality is vital when new equipment is 
curtailed because of the demands of War. 
Yet, should your American ‘‘Ideal’’ 
Rounder require essential repairs, re- 
member a complete supply of parts is 
available for immediate shipment. 

In addition, our specially trained 
engineering and maintenance 

force is continuously at 

your service—today 


and any day. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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bakers in the London Food Division. 
Each food division throughout the coun 
try is to have a similar competition. 
The London competition was a_ great 
success. There were 750 entries, which 
those in position to know say would have 
constituted a record even had the com- 
petition been open to bakers in all parts 
of the country. One of the conditions 
was that the bread should be sent by 
post, thus putting all the competitors 
in the same position. The loaves had 
to weigh 2 lbs but could be of any of 
the few permitted shapes. On arrival! 
the loaves were unpacked and set out on 
trestle tables. Then the judges, all of 
whom were expert bakers, set to work, 
cutting each loaf in half to enable then, 
to examine the inside and outside from 
every standpoint. It was agreed by the 
judges that the standard was more uni 
form than displayed in most competi- 
tions. There were no real outstanding 
loaves, for few had sent other than 
strictly commercial loaves, but there was 
a noticeable absence of really bad loaves 
About 25 loaves were marked up to 95 
points or over: at least another 60 re 
ceived 85 points or over, and their re- 
spective bakers all received diplomas, 
while about 12% of the remainder re- 
ceived some special recognition from the 
judges. Four loaves were judged the 
best, the highest marks being awarded 
John Wallis, Ltd., of Lewisham, while 
the second on the list was L. Hanneman, 
or Camberwell. 

The formula used by John Wallis, Ltd., 
maker of the winning loaf, was as fol- 
lows: 3 bags (140 Ibs each) national 85% 
wheatmeal flour; 1 bag (140 lbs) white 
imported flour; temperature of flour 
69°; 30 gallons of water, temperature 
81°; 5% lbs yeast; 9 lbs salt; 12 Ibs 
sour dough; 214 lbs improver; finished 
dough temperature, 80°; length of dough, 
3 hours; scaled at 2 lbs 5 oz. 

No. 1 winner was a square tin loaf. 
No. 2, a round tin loaf known as “co- 
burg.” No. 3 was what is known as a 
“home-made” loaf, baked in a tin about 
10 inches in length. 

Six of the loaves sent in for competi- 
tion were in the first stages of rope, 
which was believed to be due to their 
having been wrapped and packed while 
still warm. Five of them, however, were 
not sufficiently baked and the sixth had 
the appearance of having been left in the 
tin for some time after having been 
drawn from the oven. 

Further general criticism of the com- 
petition loaves was that the majority were 
underfermented rather than over. In 
many the texture had been strained to 
obtain volume in proof of an unfermented 
dough. Few loaves, however, showed 
any signs of crumbliness, often a notice- 
able fault in brown bread. There were 
very few long process loaves, but two of 
these had large holes in the center, due 
to the dough having completely broken 
down. 

The competition aroused great interest 
among bakers in other parts of the coun- 
try as well as in London, doubtless due 
to its being the first exhibition of the 
national wheatmeal loaf and the fact that 
many themselves will be sending in loaves 
of the same description, for competition, 
in their respective localities, within the 
next month or two. 

At the subsequent meeting about 700 
bakers were present to do honor, as the 
chairman said, to a great occasion when 
they were privileged to have with them 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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BAKER’S BREAD 


WINS ON TWO FRONTS 


The great American campaign for National Health is based 
on enrichment of flour and bread. Already American bakers 
are supplying three-fourths of their bread enriched, and are 
rapidly winning first place in the nation’s nutrition program. 
But bakers bread, although enriched, has to win on a second 


front. It has to win consumer satisfaction . .. with flavor. 


The experience of many successful bakers has 
proven the best, most satisfying bread flavor is obtained by the use of 
Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour. For VITALIZED flour is an exclu- 
sive process that returns the finely milled natural wheat germ to the 


Commander-Larabee bakers flour of your choice. 


Use VITALIZED flour to get both the dependable 
baking quality of Commander-Larabee flours, and the added taste appeal 
and nutritional value of natural wheat flavor. 

Use Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour in all 
your bread and win on both fronts for greater consumer health and 


eating satisfaction. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation » Buffalo 







Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
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“CORNY” NEWSPAPER 
EFFECTIVE AD 
MEDIUM 


The kind of advertising and publicity 
that sticks the kind consumers 
“keep around the house to read and re- 
read” is being used by Mrs. Rogers Bak- 
ery, Sapulpa, Okla., to supplement its 
five days a week radio program “Corn- 
tussel News” over KOME in Tulsa. 

This is “Toby’s Corntussel News” which 
ties in with the “rural” news items and 
philosophy given on the radio program. 
The paper is issued “now and then” in 
four-page tabloid size over the entire 
trade area in which the bread is market- 
ed, covering all cities and towns within 
a 50-mile radius. 

Containing regular bread advertising 
and humorous ads, the paper is printed 
in conventional style but contains a mass 
of wrong font typesetting, printer’s err- 
ors, ete., which add to the humor of the 
subject matter. 

Sample news items: 

“Jjudge Goodberpea is being opposed 
in his race for re-election by young Al- 
len Witherspoon. After looking these 
two candidates over, the Corntussel Nooz 
feels that the County is indeed fortunate 
that only one of them can be elected.” 

“loKal Man JoiNs Lodge . . . Ikabod 
Bots, local undertaker was taken in to 
the ‘Nites of the Golder Armer’ last 
night in a very impressive ceremony. 
He was appointed Grand Supreme Poten- 
tate, Ruler of the Universe, Son, Moon 
and Stars. It is expected that he will 
progress rapidly and will soon hold an 
office really worth while.” 

“Lem Hawkins was in town yesterday 
and stated he will not plant Water Melon 
this year. Last year he put some new 
kind of fertilizer on them and the vines 
grew so fast they wore out the melons 
dragging them around the ground.” 

It may be noted that such a project 
may secure a lot better printing rates 
than normal jobs inasmuch as this is the 
kind of a job that delights every printer 
and one he will be more anxious to ac- 
quire. 

The paper is distributed throughout 
the area by local distributing systems and 
thrown on family porches folded in the 
same manner as regular newspapers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUST CUSTOMERS 
WAIT FOR CHANGE? 


“One of the most effective means of 
increasing sales volume,” says Richard 
Gilmour, bakery proprietor, New York 
City, “is the convenience of purchase. 
When people realize that it is a com- 
fort, a pleasure, a real convenience in 
patronizing your bakery, then they will 


go out of their way to reach your estab- , 


lishment. Consider the matter of making 
change when a customer pays for her 
purchases. Frequently there is much 
time lost, the customer irritated, and the 
flow of trade is sometimes thereby re- 
tarded, when it is necessary to send out 
for change so as to be able to cash a 
customer’s bill. 

“We avoid much of this unpleasantness 
and interruption of routine by fortifying 
our cash register with a plentiful supply 
of different coins, adequate to take care 
of any reasonable run of bills; we ar- 
range things so that it is now seldom that 
some one must run out, meanwhile re- 
quiring the customer to wait until the 
necessary change is procured. 
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“I have found that by making such 
provision we have speeded up sales, and 
we are enabled to take care of our trade 
more easily. Many customers,” Mr. Gil- 
mour stressed, “resent delays of any 
kind, and when it is known that it is 
somewhat inconvenient to make _pur- 
chases at your bakery, their enthusiasm 
for your business diminishes. Trade suf- 
fers as a consequence. 

“Regarding this important matter of 
cash settlements,’ Mr. Gilmour empha- 
sized, “it is well not to overlook that 
women particularly like to receive clean 
money bills. 


Whenever we do receive 


unusually soiled bills we exercise care 
to retain them in the till, if at all possi- 
ble. I prefer to take such bills to the 
bank. 

“The bakery should convey an appear- 
ance and atmosphere of absolute cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, at all times,” said 
Mr. Gilmour. “When an especially fin- 
icky lady, for instance, comes here to 
purchase, say, a nice, delicate chocolate 
layer cake and she offers a large bill 
in payment, we naturally can top every- 
thing off in conformity when we accom- 
modate with bright, new dollar bills. On 
the other hand, were we to hand out 
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grimy, objectionable bills, the impression 
frequently may be a poor one, and nega- 
tive enough in some cases to stifle for- 
ever all possible trade from certain cus- 
tomers. 

“Just as the receipt of filthy, unclean 
money is sure to displease particular pa- 
trons, discouraging their trade, just so, 
conversely, will the receipt of new bills 
win trade of the discriminating patrons 
In any case, it is especially desirable fo: 
exacting people to associate your baker 
with all that is clean, sanitary and whole 
some, to make for a greater volume ot 
business.” 
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Standard Brands Offers 
Plan for Truck 
Conservation 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., is offering the baking industry a 
war-time conservation plan for trucks 
and automobiles, based on its own ex- 
perience with a large fleet of such con- 
veyances. Revised to fit the specific 
needs of the baking industry it is being 
offered as a Fleischmann service to help 
solve problems created by the govern- 
ment’s O.D.T. general order No. 6, and 
to enable bakers to get the most out of 
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their under conditions affecting 


operation, upkeep, tires, tubes and mile- 


cars 


age. The plan is so presented that it 
can be entirely or partly adopted by 
large or small firms, and it contains a 
number of forms which bakers can copy 
for their necessary records and inven- 
tories. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEALTH PERMIT REQUIRED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Wholesale bakers, 

with other food handlers, must now have 

a New York City Board of Health per- 

mit, in addition to the sanitary certifi- 

cate required under the state labor law. 





An amendment to sections 148 and 148a 
of the city’s sanitary code, dated June 
9, on the regulation of the manufacture 
and storage of food (section 148) and 
of wholesale food establishments (148a) 
requires such acquisition by bakeries be- 
fore Oct. 1, at a fee of $25. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





T. W. 
Thomas W. Koch, packaging specialist, 


KOCH JOINS MILPRINT 


has joined Milprint, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
in a special sales capacity. He will be 
connected with the New York office of 
the company. 





* This is no time to take chances on uncertain 
“bargains.” Stick to ingredients of proven qual- 
ity—such as Covo Shortenings, known for their 


uniform goodness. 


Covo and Covo Super-Mix are the most uni- 
form shortenings made for the baking industry. 
Uniformity means more to you today than ever, 
in producing quality baked goods day after day. 

Now more than ever you need the uniformity 
of Covo Shortenings — double-refined from the 
Cream Of Vegetable Oil. There are no finer 


shortenings made. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices — Cambridge, Mass. 
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% Heide Employees ~% 
% Buy Bonds *% 


New York, N. Y.—Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers of products 
for the baking industry, has received 
the following notice, signed by Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury: 

“This is to certify that over 90% of 
the employees of Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., are buying U. S. 
War Bonds through the payroll savings 
plan.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Dough Can Means 
Better Bread 
for Soldiers 


One of the big problems of the Army 
baker is how to bake-loaves of bread of 
uniform quality in the field, that not only 
are golden brown in color but light and 





well risen wherever and whenever made. 
This 


military authorities because it ties in with 


problem, of major concern to 
the energy needs of an active soldier, 
has now been solved, according to the 
War Department, which announces the 
development by the Quartermaster Corps 
of a new type of can for fermenting 
bread dough. 

About the size of an ordinary flour 
barrel, the can holds about 75 Ibs of 
dough or enough to make 35 of the cele- 
brated Army 2-lb loaves. It is provided 
with a layer of insulating material and 
a_ tight-fitting cover. These features 
make the can airproof, moisture-proof 
and temperature-proof. 

Under the previously used fermenta- 
tion plan, dough was placed in troughs 
that weren’t insulated, so that often it 
was affected by extreme conditions of 
heat and cold. The result was a serious 
lack of uniformity in the baking of the 
bread and the size, appearance and pala- 
tability of the loaves. 

All these difficulties have now been 
eliminated. Bread making on the largest 


scale in Army history is being done 
under a completely controlled schedule. 
The dough can will be utilized overseas 
as well as in continental United States. 
All new Army Bakeries and many old 


ones are being equipped with it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Pennsylvania Retailers 
Hear OPA Officials 

Walter R. Cartwright, chief of the 
Pittsburgh office of OPA, and Gerald 
H. Hogue, were guest speakers at the 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania at 
Daniel’s Gardens on July 8. Mr. Cart- 
wright functions of the 
OPA while Mr. Hogue enlightened the 
bakers on the sugar rationing program. 
Wendel Fleckenstein 
Pennsylvania Bakers 
represented at the meeting by Louis J. 
Dudt, president, and Harold E. Snyder, 
secretary. 


outlined the 


presided. The 
Association was 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ogden Geilfuss Promoted 
Ogden A. 





Geilfuss, who for the past 
several years has served as Southern Di- 
visional Manager for the National Grain 
Yeast Corp., with headquarters in At- 
lanta, is now in Detroit, Mich., where 
he has been made divisional manager in 
charge of large branch offices including 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Saginaw and 
Flint. His business address is 1750 West 
Jefferson, Detroit. 
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BREAD—MILK AND FRUIT 


A Splendid Food Combination 
In Time of Peace or War 


GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 
for Perfect Bread 


Quality — Uniformity— Service 
GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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North Caucasus—A Great 


Russian Granary 


By Lazar Volin 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
United States Department of Agriculture 








Eprror’s Nore.—Although much has 
been written since the beginning of the 
present war about the Caucasian oil 
fields, little attention has been given to 
the grain fields that make North Cau- 
part of the 
“bread basket,” often associated in the 
with the 


North Caucasus is one of the richest 


casus southern Russian 


public mind Ukraine only. 
agricultural areas of the Soviet Union. 
Considerable wheat and barley surpluses 
and various oilseeds and other industrial 
crops are produced here. The present 
article surveys very briefly the agricul- 
tural economy and resources of this im- 
portant region before the outbreak of 


the war. 


¥ ¥ 
ORTH of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains along the rivers Don, 


Kuban and Terek, lies one of the 
richest agricultural regions of the Soviet 
Union. It is known as North Caucasus 
and is separated by the high Caucasus 
Mountains in the south from Transcau- 
casia (Georgia, Azerbaidzhan and Ar- 
menian Soviet Republics), beyond which 
are Turkey and Iran. On the east it is 
bounded by the Caspian Sea and on the 
The 
narrow strait of Kerch connecting the 


west by the Black and Azov seas. 


two latter seas separates North Cau- 
casus from the Crimean peninsula. In 
the north, the region wedges in between 
the Ukraine and the lower Volga area. 
Not all of the territory included here 
under North Caucasus geographically 
The 
present Rostov Province, which under 
the empire was part of the Don Cossack 
Province, is 


belongs to the Caucasian isthmus. 


outside of the Caucasus 


proper. Under the Soviet regime until 
1934 this whole region (except for the 
Dagestan Republic, although it is a part 
of Caucasus proper) formed one ad- 
ministrative unit known as North Cau- 
casus. Since 1934, however, this terri- 
tory has been subdivided several times, 
and the term North Caucasus is no 
longer used administratively. But from 
an agro-economic standpoint, it is still 
useful to treat this whole large area as 
a single region. North Caucasus, for 
purposes of the present article, there- 
fore, includes the following administra- 
tive or political divisions: the provinces 
(oblasts or krai) of Rostov, Krasnodar, 
and Ordzhonikidze and the national, so- 
called autonomous, republics of Kabar- 
dino-Balkarian, North-Osetian, Checheno- 
Ingushian, and Dagestan. 

North Caucasus is nearly equal in size 


to Iowa and Kansas combined. It is 
mountainous in the south, but a large 
part of the area is a plain extending 
northward from the foothills and moun- 
tain ranges of the Caucasus and sloping 
in its eastern part toward the Caspian 
Sea and in its western toward the Azov 


and Black seas. In the north, the Cau- 


casian plain merges with the southeast- 


ern Russian steppes. 

Climatically, North Caucasus is a re- 
gion of considerable contrasts. It com- 
prises some of the most humid sections 
of Russia and some very dry areas. 
Thus in the extreme southwestern part 
on the Black Sea coast around the city 
of Sochi, the annual precipitation av- 
erages over 55 inches, whereas near the 
Caspian Sea it is only 14 inches or less. 
In general, the farther east and north, 


and 193 at Springfield, Mo. On the 
Black Sea coast at Novorossiisk, the 
growing period is 232 days, which is the 
same as at Abilene, Texas, and slightly 
less than that of Augusta and Macon, 
Ga. At Sochi the average growing 
period is 288 days, which is just about 
that of Fresno, Cal. 

Not only climatic but soil conditions, 
too, are favorable in the western and 
central parts of North Caucasus, where 
fertile black soils (various types of the 
Chernozem) prevail. In the drier re- 
gions, they give way to chestnut soils, 
which also yield good crops when mois- 
ture is adequate. The semi-arid and 
arid zones in the eastern part of the 
region have the poorest soils. 

Of the total land area of North Cau- 
casus, arable land constituted, accord- 
ing to a 1934 estimate, over 44%, and 
more than 45% if orchards, vineyards 
and gardens were added. This is a much 
smaller proportion than in the adjoin- 
ing Ukraine, where the arable land, ex- 
clusive of gardens and orchards, consti- 
tuted 64%. On the other hand, a much 
larger proportion of land in North Cau- 
casus was in meadows and pastures than 
in the Ukraine, 31.5 and less than 10%, 
respectively. Forest and brush land 
constituted nearly 10% in North Cau- 
casus as against 8.4% in the Ukraine. 

For centuries the region, which is lo- 
cated on-the historic road from Asia 
into Europe, was subjected to successive 
invasions; and these, together with more 
recent peaceful colonization, explain the 
motley national character of the popula- 
tion. The first Russian settlers were 
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ing the second half of the nineteenth 
century a large-scale colonization and 
rapid agricultural development in North 
Caucasus resembling in many respects 
that of the American West. 

Of the 10,000,000 people inhabiting 
the region, 70% lived on the land, ac- 
cording to the census of Jan. 17, 1939. 
Even in Rostov Province, the most in- 
dustrialized of all, since it includes the 
eastern part of the Donets coal-mining 
district and the large city of Rostov, 
56% of the population was rural. 


FARM ORGANIZATION 

North Caucasus was one of the first 
regions to be subjected by the Soviet 
government to large-scale agricultural 
collectivization, which was accompanied 
by a bitter struggle between the Krem- 
lin and the local Cossack population. 
In 1928 the region had nearly 1,600,000 
small peasant farms. By 1938 these 
were pooled into less than 7,600 col- 
lective farms, which accounted for about 
80% of the total crop acreage, and 318 
state farms, with 15% of the total. In- 
dividual holdings occupied less than 5% 
of the sown area and were mostly in 
the more mountainous parts of the 
region. : 

Collective farms in the North Cau- 
casus are quite large. In 1938 the av- 
erage collective farm for the Soviet 
Union as a whole included 78 peasant 
households and a sown area of a little 
less than 1,200 acres. In the North 
Caucasus, however, the number of house- 
holds per collective ranged from 129 to 





Women Reapers at Work in a North Caucasus Wheat Field 


the drier becomes the climate until the 
very arid zone near the Caspian Sea is 
reached. The most favorable climatic 
conditions for agriculture are in the 
southwestern and central parts of the 
region, especially in the basin of the 
Kuban River (Krasnodar Province). 
The annual average precipitation at 
Rostov, for instance, is nearly 19 inches, 
at Krasnodar about 26 inches, and at 
Stavropol about 25 inches. 

The winters are relatively mild. The 
average growing period around Rostov 
is 184 days and around Krasnodar 190 
days, compared with 179 at Dubuque, 
Iowa, 187 at Indianapolis and Peoria, 


the Cossacks, who had fled from op- 
pression in the older regions of Russia 
to the territories of the rivers Don, 
Terek and Kuban. The Cossacks were 
later utilized by the czars to guard these 
frontier lines and extend the Russian 
conquest, which was not ended as far 
as the mountainous region of the Cau- 
casus was concerned until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The end of the 
Caucasian wars, the emancipation of 
peasants from serfdom in Russia, the 
growing pressure on land in the central 
regions, the advent of railroads, and the 
proximity to the ports of the Azov and 
Black seas all served to stimulate dur- 


famous Soviet 


271, and the sown area in all the dis- 
tricts, except the mountainous Dagestan 
Republic, exceeded the average, in some 
provinces even several fold. Members 
of collective farms are also entitled to 
small plots for kitchen gardens, etc., the 
competition of which with collective sow- 
ings for the farmer’s time had given 
considerable concern to the authorities. 
North Caucasus is also a region of very 
large state farms, so-called sovkhozy. It 
is here, for instance, that one of the 
“grain factories,” the 
large state farm known as Gigant, is 
located. Gigant had in 1930 a total 
area of 469,000 acres, of which 279,000 
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acres were under crops. But, like other 
huge state farms, it has since been con- 
siderably deflated and now has a total 
area of 120,000 acres, of which in 1937 
about 54,000 were under crops, largely 
wheat. 

Originally the large state farms were 
narrowly specialized, but greater diversi- 
fication has been emphasized by the gov- 
ernment in recent years. Gigant, for 
instance, had, in 1937 or 1938, 3,200 head 
of cattle, 5,400 sheep, 700 hogs and 260 
horses. The state farm called Stalin in 
Krasnodar Province, with over 57,000 
acres of land, has vineyards, fruit orch- 
ards, vegetable gardens, a distillery, a 
flour mill, a wine cellar, a_livestock- 
fattening center for 5,000 head, ete. In 
general, the area under state farms in 
the North Caucasus was reduced from 
a peak figure of about 5,400,000 acres in 
1935 to 4,600,000 acres in 1938. 

As was to be expected under the 
Soviet collective system, mechanization 
of agriculture on the steppes of North 
Caucasus made great strides. In 1938 
there were nearly 46,000 tractors, 18,000 
combines and 19,000 trucks in over 500 
government machine tractor stations, 
which serve the collective farms and 
state farms. 

With some exceptions in the moun- 
tainous eastern republics of Checheno- 
Ingushian and Dagestan, the percentage 
of mechanization in North Caucasus is 
well above the average for the Soviet 
Union as a whole. Plowing and sowing 
of spring grain in the Krasnodar and 
Ordzhonikidze provinces is done almost 
entirely by tractors. Combines are also 
widely used on the North Caucasian 
steppes. The terrain and proximity of 
oil supplies favor the use of mechanical 
power in North Caucasian agriculture. 
But apart from any advantages of 
mechanization, the employment of trac- 
tors was spurred by the sharp decline 
in the number of horses in the region, 
from over 2,000,000 in 1929 to about 
830,000 in 1934, during the early years 
of collectivization and “liquidation” of 
the kulaki, or well-to-do farmers. 


WHEAT THE LEADING CROP 


In North Caucasus, as in the Ukraine, 
wheat is the leading crop, accounting 
for over a third of the total aréa under 
crops. The acreage occupied by wheat 
is im size roughly comparable to that 
under this crop in the state of Kansas. 
Winter varieties greatly predominate, 
and nearly a fourth of the total Russian 
winter wheat acreage is in North Cau- 
casus. Thus it is the most important 
Russian winter wheat region after the 
Ukraine. Spring wheat at present is 
relatively unimportant except in the 
northern and eastern parts of Rostov 
Province, where climatic conditions ‘are 
not favorable to the growing of winter 
varieties. Formerly, however, spring 
wheat played a much more important 
role in the crop system. The area un- 
der this crop decreased between 1927 
and 1938 by 40%. Among the spring 
wheat varieties of North Caucasus must 
be mentioned the famous Kubanka. It 
was introduced at the turn of the cen- 
tury in the United States, where it is 
still recognized, states a writer in the 
1936 U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook, “as the most widely adapted 
durum wheat and is the standard durum 
variety for judging the improvement of 
new durum varieties developed by selec- 
tion or hybridization.” 

The winter wheat acreage fluctuated 
between the low of less than 5,500,000 
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A Fifteen Thousand Acre Ranch, Formerly the Property of a Grand 


Duke, in the Caucasus 








acres in 1928, when winter killing was 
extensive, and the high of more than 
7,700,000 acres in 1937. The record 
1927 area of over 9,000,000 acres, how- 
ever, was not reached again during the 
period up to 1938, the last year for 
which data are available. The wheat 
production of North Caucasus exceeds 
100,000,000 bus, and in good years con- 
siderably so, accounting roughly for over 
10% of total Russian wheat production. 

Unlike wheat, rye, which is a staple 
bread grain of northern and central 
Russia, is insignificant in North Cau- 
casus, and so is oats. On the other 
hand, over a fifth of the total Russian 
acreage of barley is in this region, mak- 
ing it second in importance after the 
Ukraine. More than a third of the Rus- 
sian corn acreage was in North Cau- 
casus in 1938, but it was on the decline. 
Some rice is also grown in this region, 
but this crop is insignificant, especially 
when compared with that of the prin- 
cipal Russian rice-growing areas in 
Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 

North Caucasus was long one of the 
leading Russian grain exporting regions. 
The proximity to the Black Sea and 
Azov ports facilitated the movement of 
grain. In the five-year period, 1930-31 
to 1934-35, for which data are avail- 
able, North Caucasus accounted for 26% 
of the Russian export shipment of wheat 
and 19% of that of barley. Most of 
these exports passed through the Black 
Sea port of Novorossiisk. In _ recent 
years North Caucasus has been even 
more important as a source of grain for 
the deficit domestic regions, including 
Turkestan beyond the Caspian Sea and 
Transcaucasia. In 1987, for instance, 
net shipments of all grain from North 
Caucasus to other regions of Russia 
amounted to about 1,500,000 short tons. 
The region also has the advantage of 
an early harvest, which for small grains 
is largely complete by the end of July. 

Among the technical- crops grown in 
North Caucasus, sunflower seed occu- 


pies a foremost place. It is a source 
of an edible oil that plays a highly 
important part in the Russian fat sup- 
ply. North Caucasus is the leading pro- 
ducing region, accounting for nearly a 
fourth of the total Russian sunflower- 
seed acreage. The area under this crop, 
however, decreased by nearly 20% be- 
tween 1927 and 1938. Among other oil- 
seed crops must be mentioned the castor- 
bean, with about 70% of the Russian 
acreage concentrated in North Caucasus. 
The oil from this plant has an important 
use in aviation. Soybeans, which were 
introduced in the 1920’s, registered a 
decrease in acreage from about 110,000 
acres in 1932 to 72,000 in 1938. 

North Caucasus (the Kuban area) 
leads in the acreage under tobacco of 
the so-called oriental types. It accounts 
for nearly 30% of the Russian tobacco 
acreage, exceeding such important to- 
bacco regions as the Georgian Republic 
and the Crimea. A crop that has been 
introduced in North Caucasus during 
the last decade is cotton, grown mostly 
in the eastern part of the region. Here, 
unlike the main cotton growing areas of 
Turkestan and Transcaucasia, the crop 
is not grown under irrigation and the 
yields are quite low. In 1935, for in- 
stance, the yields were 70 to 80% less 
than in the irrigated cotton growing 
regions. Another fiber crop introduced 
into North Caucasus during the past 
decade is hemp. In 1938, 111,000 acres 
were planted to this crop. Also, North 
Caucasus, particularly the Kuban area, 
is an important fruit growing region. 

The total crop area in North Cau- 
casus registered a very substantial in- 
crease in the 1930’s. In 1938 it was 
22% larger than in 1927 and 11% above 
1933. In 1927-28 there were approxi- 
mately 339 acres of crops per 100 of 
rural population, and in 1938-39, 431 
acres, an increase of more than a fourth. 
Of the total arable land, estimated in 
1934 at over 38,000,000 acres, 82% was 
under crops in 1938, as against 73% in 


1933. As compared with the latter year, 
winter wheat, oats, barley, potatoes and 
cotton all showed increases in acreage. 
Winter rye acreage, although larger in 
1938 than in 1927, was 40% under that 
of 1933. Spring wheat, corn, tobacco 
and sunflower seed declined. 

Until the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century, animal husbandry rather 
than crop production dominated the 
farm pattern of North Caucasus. In- 
creased plowing of land for crops rele- 
gated livestock farming to a secondary 
place except in the semi-arid eastern 
and northern sections of the region and 
in the mountainous south. But North 
Caucasus remained, both before and 
after the World War, an important sur- 
plus producing livestock region, ship- 
ping meat and live animals north. 

Collectivization of agriculture and liq- 
uidation of the kulaki in the early 30's 
dealt a severe blow to the livestock in- 
dustry of North Caucasus, as elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union. The sharp reduc- 
tion in the number of horses has al- 
ready been mentioned. Between the 
summer of 1928 and the summer of 1934, 
the number of cattle, sheep and goats 
decreased by more than 40%, and the 
number of hogs by 5%. Although live- 
stock numbers have increased, the 1928 
level was not recovered by the winter 
of 1938 (the last date for which de- 
tailed figures are available), except for 
hogs. By the summer of 1936 there 
were already 50% more hogs than in 
1928. In spite of the far-reaching agri- 
cultural collectivization, in 1938 more 
than 60% of the cattle and 50% of the 
hogs were individually owned by mem- 
bers of collective farms and _ others. 
Horses, sheep and goats, however, were 
largely collectively owned. The Soviet 
policy in later years emphasized more 
thorough collectivization of livestock; 
and, if figures for a more recent year 
were available, they would undoubtedly 
show a larger proportion of livestock 
owned collectively. 
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Wheatmeal Loaf Brings 
“Rope” Problem to 
British Bakers 


Lonpon, Eno.—Since the change over 
in Great Britain to the 85% extraction 
wheatmeal loaf a great deal has been 
heard about the danger of “rope” ap- 
pearing in the bread, especially during 
hot weather. British bakers are now 
compelled to use solely and entirely, 
three parts national wheatmeal and one 
part white (usually of Canadian origin) 
for their bread and flour confectionery, 
so the possibility of their having to deal 
with “rope” is by no means remote. 

The matter has been brought up in 
Parliament, where it has now become 
quite customary to discuss all the tech- 
nicalities pertaining to flour and bread 
—not always wisely nor with any actual 
knowledge of the subject but sometimes 
with helpful results to the trade. In 
this instance a member asked the parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food whether, in view of an outbreak 
of “rope” in bread during the hot weath- 
er, he would see that bakers were given 
full instructions on how to prevent “rope” 
and that supplies of remedial correctives 
were available in sufficient quantities. 

The reply given to this question was 
that instructions on the lines suggested 
had been prepared by an expert com- 
mittee, set up by the Minister of Food, 
which shortly would be sent to all 
licensed bread bakers. Major Lloyd 
George, who made the reply, added: “I 
hope by particular attention to cleanli- 
ness in bakehouses and by following the 
instructions given to them, bakers will 
themselves be able to prevent outbreaks 
of ‘rope.’ <A reserve of suitable chemi- 
cal correctives, however, is being estab- 
lished for distribution to bakers should 
the need arise.” 

Here another member chipped in say- 
ing: “Can the right honorable and gal- 
lant gentleman tell the House what ‘rope’ 
is?? Major Lloyd George, somewhat 
nonplussed by this question, evidently 
not knowing what it was himself, made 
the following cautious reply: “It is some- 
thing not exactly unpleasant, I under- 
stand, which is sometimes found in bread, 
but I hope it will not be found there in 
future.” However, the assurance given 
by the minister that a reserve of chemi- 
cal remedies had been established for 
fighting an outbreak of “rope”’—namely, 
acid calcium phosphate and acetic acid 
—was reecived by the baking trade with 
considerable satisfaction. 

J. R. Irons, the London baking expert 
and lecturer, assuming that even many 
bakers might be ignorant of the nature 
of rope and how to prevent it, recently 
contributed an article on the subject to 
the National Association Review, the 
official journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners 
and Caterers. He began by exploding 
the idea that its one and only cause was 
a dirty bakehouse. He said it was pos- 
sible for rope to appear in bread pro- 
duced in a most up-to-date bakery, or 
in the output of a spotlessly clean kitch- 
en. Given the right conditions, rope can 
appear in all bread, however made. 

He went on to explain that it comes 
from the soil. In every sack of white 
flour there are more than 1,000,000 spores 
—there may be many more in some flours 
—but the millers cannot be blamed for 
their presence. In fact, spores as spores 
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are not dangerous: it is only when they 
change into germs that the baker knows 
anything about them. Spores are simply 
seeds, which can come to life, as can 
all living things, if given the right en- 
vironment to develop. Only on develop- 
ment and growth into germs do they 
become dangerous and also highly infec- 
tious. Brown meal contains more spores 
of rope than white flour. For meal to 
be brown it is necessary for some of 
the bran—the outer envelopes of the 
wheat—to be present, and the bran being 
nearer to the soil will contain a certain 
percentage of rope spores. The baker 


has two things to do. First, to give the 
spores no chance of becoming germs. 
Secondly, to prevent his products be- 
coming infected by active rope germs. 
Mr. Irons proceeded to describe the 
conditions under which rope spores de- 
velop, namely, heat and moisture, which 
accounts for the appearance of the dis- 
ease in hot weather and in hot climates. 
In bread they find both moisture and 
heat. Therefore, the precautionary meas- 
ures must start with the flour. This 
should be stored in such a way that air 
freely circulates around the bags. Also 
care should be taken that flour is not 
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stored where it is possible for it to 
become heated. 

Then, after the bread is baked it should 
be allowed to get cool as quickly as 
possible. Loaves should not be placed 
too close together while hot, nor fresh 
batches taken into the packing room 
where others are cooling, as this in- 
creases the heat of the loaves already 
there. Also, care should be taken that 
the loaves are properly cooled before 
being loaded into the van. Strict clean 
liness is likewise necessary. No particle 
of stale dough should be left on the 
dough mixer. Even a few bread crumbs 
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anywhere near the heat of the oven may 
contain millions of germs, from which 
it would be possible to infect a whole 
batch of bread. Any bread—even an 
isolated loaf or two—which has gone 
ropey should be destroyed by burning 
as soon as possible. 

As Mr. Irons points out all this is 
going to be extremely difficult. Bak- 
eries are short of staff, and packing room 
facilities, as a rule, were not constructed 
in such a way that air circulates freely, 
but rope is better prevented than cured 
so every step should be taken to keep it 


away. Finally, he warns them not to 
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underrate the possibility of rope. He 
says: “You will not be immune by the 
thought that as yet you have never had 
it: that is not a safeguard with na- 
tional wheatmeal.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURITY BAKERIES TO MOVE 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Purity Bakeries Corp., 





Chicago, will move its general offices to 
the Palmolive Building, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. For many years this com- 
pany has maintained its headquarters 
in the America Fore Building, 844 Rush 
Street, which was recently sold to the 
government for the Railroad Retirement 


Board. Purity Bakeries Corp. will oc- 
cupy the entire eighth floor and part of 


the seventh floor of the Palmolive Bldg. 
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All Summer Vacation 

Carl Stegman, retail bakery owner of 
Reading, Pa., has closed his plant for the 
annual vacation period, June 15 to Sept. 
8. This is a custom he started 15 years 
ago and has continued without a break. 
His store staff and bakery workers wel- 
come the long vacation period and Mr. 
Stegman said that he never has lost a 
customer due to his established practice. 











] Saves time and labor 4 
—10 minute mix 







Simplified metho 
streamlines production 


dies reduced sugar 






NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVAN 










¢ NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO 


Permits maximum use 
of liquids 


Produces top-grade cake 


cost limits 


6 Lengthens cakes’ 
sales life 


* MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 
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Making Combination 
Sales Profitable 








An effective means of increasing sales 
volume is by way of combination sales, 
according to Richard Seibring, bakery 
owner, Flushing, N. Y. This baker, how- 
ever, gives considerable thought to this 
special feature, so that customers get 
an all-around satisfactory combination 
package. 

“I experienced some trouble and dis- 
appointment when we first tried out com- 
bination sales,’ remarked Mr. Seibring. 
“Other bakers have the same difficulty, 
and I find this is one_of the main draw- 
backs of this sort of customer inducement. 
Too many combination sales, unfortu- 
nately, include some baked item that the 
customers really don’t like. This tends 
to discourage customers and makes this 
kind of event unpopular. 

“Many times people think it is too 
much of a speculation to buy a combina- 
tion package, especially when the goods 
are already wrapped. This is another 
detriment, and gives too many customers 
the idea that they are buying a pig in 
And I maintain, 
any element that discourages or disap- 


a poke, so to speak. 


points a customer is hardly likely to 
build up good will and create a continued 
demand for such goods. That is why a 
bakery entails too much expense and 
when not 


waste devoting the 


thought to the problem. 


right 


“Our aim,” observed the enterprising 
Mr. Seibring, “is to omit customers’ dis- 
likes and to give them only favorites. 
We sometimes offer combination pur- 
of the 
larger baked goods, and we give the in- 


chases of two, three, or more 
dividual customer leeway in selection, and 


then make a concession in price for 


the entire assortment. This appeals to 
the patron from every angle. The price 
factor, small as it may be, nevertheless 
is an inducement, and at the same time 
the customer has the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving only desirable merchandise. 

“This goes further than at first may 
appear. Some bakeries offer combination 
then wonder why these fail to 
pull, after a time. The reason, at base, 
is that customers don’t like what they 
are buying, or, 


sales, 


more accurately, are 
getting under cover, when already pack- 
aged. A few people, admittedly, will 
fall for the packaged, uncertain article, 
but they, too, lose interest after a time. 
But, when everything is open, and the 
customer has a choice, this sales attrac- 
tion will go over big. 

“The same policy, of course, holds with 
the smaller items: cakes, cookies, buns 
and things of that type. 
tomer ordinarily might buy but a few, 


Where a cus- 


or be not interested at all, a special, in- 
dividually selected, combination will stim- 
ulate appeal and encourage the patron 
to buy a greater number of items, at a 
somewhat smaller cost for the assort- 
ment.” 

Mr. Seibring also said that the com- 
bination feature lures still more custom- 
ers when advertised in newspapers, or 
about the store, as is frequently done in 
a window trim or placard behind coun- 
And it is all good advertising, 
especially since customers never get stale 
goods in their combination purchases. 


ters. 
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INFERIOR DIET CONTRIBUTES 
TO JAPANESE DEFEATS 

Recent testimony by a captured Jap- 
anese sailor laid the naval defeats of the 
Jap navy at Midway and elsewhere in 
the Pacific to poor endurance caused 
by lack of proper food. 
said that an diet 


salted fish had lowered efficiency among 


The prisoner 
endless of rice and 
Jap seamen to the point where confusion 
attended every attempt to maneuver ships 
into fighting positions. A collision be- 
tween the battleship Hinga and a sub- 
marine off Yamaguchi as well as an 
explosion aboard a cruiser of the Myoko 
class were due to the exhaustion of the 
crew, he added. 

In marked contrast, the food 
to United States sailors in the 
battle area is of the highest quality avail- 
Striking proof of this fact came 
in a novel dinner held by the Salmagundi 


served 
Pacific 


able. 


Club in New York recently, when guests 
were served a meal identical with that 
being served, at exactly the same moment, 
to men of the Pacific battle fleet. After 
eight bells (noon in the battle area) had 
been sounded on a great Chinese gong, 
guests sat down to a meal which received 
high praise from every side. 

In New York and far at sea the meal, 
prepared with identical ingredients and 
cooking methods, consisted of fish chow- 
der, beef a la mode, mashed potatoes, 
fried squash, Spanish style, sliced chilled 
tomatoes with mayonnaise, fresh straw- 
berry pie, bread and butter and coffee. 

= 
BERLIN PAPERS, PLEASE COPY 

The truth of the oft-repeated assertion 
that you can’t beat the Dutch was re- 
cently brought sharply home when a 
Nazi attempt to reduce the bread ration 
of a Dutch family was thwarted by the 
wit of their young son, Janse, Jr. 

Details of the incident were revealed 
in a smuggled letter from “somewhere 
in Holland” to a relative living in Oak- 
land, Cal. 
part: 

“Accompanying our ration card call- 
ing for three loaves instead of the usual 
six loaves, was a communique from the 
commandant of the district, stating that 
‘as you do not seem to be able to teach 
your children to have proper respect 
for their German masters, your bread 
ration is reduced one half, 

“The heinous offense, calling for the 
harsh measures, we learned, was com- 


The communication said, in 
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THE HARVESTER’S NIGHT SONG 


The Lord of day has settled beneath the yellow west; 
The stars of heaven are peeping from out their blue dome vast; 
The queen of night is shining, and sheds a silver lining 


O’er field and meadow. 


A humming, from the wheat field, borne on the still night air, 
Like low, sweet strains of music, awakens now mine ear. 
Though other men are sleeping, the farmer still is reaping 


His heavy harvest. 


"Tis not with gleaming sickle, nor with the cradle’s blade, 
That through the golden grain field the bold, broad swath is made, 
While soft the dews are falling, and low are crickets calling 


To rest from labor. 


But now the humming ceases, and now the shocks of grain, 
Like tents of mighty armies dot everywhere the plain. 
The harvester is dreaming the while moonbeams are streaming 


"Mongst creeping shadows. 


* 


c.. Cc. eee. 
* 


These verses were written when the author was a college student, in 1900, spend- 


ing his summer vacation in the harvest fields of Kansas. 


They have never before been 


in print. Mrs, Isely’s most recent housecleaning uncovered them. Mr. Isely’s name is 
familiar to readers of Tux Norruwestern MILER as a regular contributor and corre- 


spondent, 


honor did not quite succeed. 


Merchant of Dodge City, Kansas, one-time farmer and long-time public 
figure, Mr. Isely now aspires to a seat in the United States Senate. 
date for nomination on the Republican ticket of his state. 


He is a candi- 
A previous try for this 








mitted by our three youngsters, Hans, 
William and Janse, Jr., 4, 6 and 9 years, 
respectively. In spite of our frequent 
admonitions, they still persisted in pa- 
rading around the yard, behind a small 
Dutch flag, and mocking the goose-step 
of the detachment of German soldiers 
who marched daily past the house on 
their way to the barracks which were 
once the home of our own soldiers. 

“Naturally, they were again taken se- 
verely to task when their father arrived 
home from his 14 hours’ hard toil at 
the factory that now makes war ma- 
teriel for the German army instead of 
agricultural machinery for our farmers. 
When we explained to them the serious- 
ness of the situation, they took the news 
stoically while giving a rather reluctant 
promise that they would not taunt the 
German soldiers any more. 

“Imagine my surprise when I went to 
the commissary to get my three loaves, 
to be given eight loaves, instead of the 
expected three. 
ment, I 


Though I made no com- 
was expecting every moment 


to be called back and told of the error. 
But nothing of the kind happened, and 
I left for home with my load. 

“It was not until late that night when 
we got an answer to the problem. And 
what do you think that naughty Janse 
had been up to? In some way, which 
he did not tell me, he had got hold of 
the ration card, and with painstaking 
care and the small crayon we had given 
him last Christmas, had changed the ‘3’ 
to an ‘8.”—Ivah Moyer Thomas. 


In the U.S.A., the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council 
expresses its appreciation of the active 
interest shown by the flour milling in- 
dustry in the enrichment of all family 
flour. Plenty of brickbats have been 
thrown at the flour milling industry in 
Great Britain and no bouquets, even 
though it was the Millers’ Mutual Asso- 
ciation that brought forward the ques- 
tion of fortification of bread.—Milling, 
Liverpool, Eng. 
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PERSISTENT PARLIAMENTARIAN 
AND PUGNACIOUS JOURNAL 

Sir E. Graham-Little, M.P., has under- 
taken a little propaganda in the U.S.A. 
on behalf of the wheatmeal loaf. He 
was audacious enough to write to Tur 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, and on this occa- 
sion he was not permitted “to get away 
with it,” for our contemporary believes in 
the good white bread that must have 
had something to do with the present 
excellent state of public health. Appar- 
ently unaware of this fact, or paying 
no attention to contrary evidence, as 
food reformers have a habit of doing, 
Sir E. Graham-Little stated: “You will, 
no doubt, have become aware that the 
rising tide of public opinion has forced 
Lord Woolton to abandon the ill-consid- 
ered scheme of ‘fortifying’ white flour.” 
This is a complete misrepresentation of 
the facts, but it had no effect on the 
well-informed and pugnacious Norru- 
WESTERN Muiier, which replied: “Our 
compliments to Sir Ernest and a re- 
minder that through the years people 
have eaten dark bread only under com- 
pulsion of plagues of war, failing har- 
vests, or well-intentioned lawmakers.”— 
Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


The city of Lyons, France, until about 
1789, was almost entirely provided with 
flour by floating mills, there being no con- 
venient facilities for other water mills. 
Windmills had been abandoned on ac- 
count of the impossibility of protecting 
them from frequent storms. 


An eminent U. S. chemist was fond 
of asserting that he was one of the 
earliest American chemists to adopt the 
reformed formula of H,O for water. On 
one occasion, Dr. Wiley tried a piece of 
leg pulling by asserting that the earlier 
formula HO was correct. He quoted 
from the beginning of the fifty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah: “HO, everyone that 


thirsteth, come ye to the waters!”— 
Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


Farmers will have to depend largely 
on bags made of substitutes for burlap, 
on odd-size bags, and on reuse of old 
bags for handling their crops this year. 
Due to the war, and to inadequate ship- 
ping space limiting importations, there 
will be no heavyweight burlap for agri- 
cultural bags. 
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WHY NOT SHORTER PANS NOW? 


E note with approving interest the report of a 

recent conference, participated in by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Standards and of the baking 
industry, to discuss what might profitably be done 
by way of standardizing the sizes and shapes of pie 
tins. No action, beyond expression of general ap- 
proval, was taken, pending further exploration of the 
subject by a special committee. 

It perhaps is too much to hope that this commit- 
tee, or some other, along with some appropriate gov- 
ernment agency, also will go into the very much more 
important matter of bread pan sizes. There the 
problem is not a mere matter of simplification and 
standardization but one of actual effect upon the 
quality of the standard loaf of pan baked bread and 
of its per capita consumption. A wealth of indis- 
putable evidence proves that no single factor has had 
more to do with the declining consumption of bread 
than the over-size, especially over-length, bread pan. 
As a simple corollary, there is equal weight of evi- 
dence that shortening up the bread pan unquestion- 
ably would increase the consumption of bread prob- 
ably by fifteen to twenty per cent. 

Despite many years of hard experience with the 
ill effects upon consumption of the elongated loaf, 
particularly when thinly machine sliced, the baking 
industry apparently is today irretrievably sunk in the 
slough of the extended and ballooned loaf of bread, 
involving greater production costs, higher protein and 
therefore more expensive flour, greater yeast con- 
sumption and—a materially reduced market for the 
product. Yet there is overwhelming evidence that a 
simple shortening of the pan to eight, nine and ten 
inches respectively for the twelve-, sixteen- and twenty- 
ounce loaf, would result in an immediate and con- 
tinuing increase in the consumption of bread on 
score of bulk and slicing alone, to say nothing of the 
greater appetite appeal of the less expanded loaf. 

We perfectly well realize that this is an old and 
perhaps somewhat threadbare subject of debate in the 
industry and that, under normal conditions, there 
probably would be little hope of bakers as a whole, 
even in their own self-interest, returning to the shorter, 
more sensible and much better loaf. Noting, however, 
this current discussion of standardization and simpli- 
fication of pie tin sizes suggests to us the possibility 
that, on some long chance, wartime conditions might 
inspire the baking industry to revive very earnest 
consideration uf abandonment of the present suicidal 
from-here-to-yonder bread pan. 

No situation as simple as this ever can be aban- 
doned as entirely hopeless. On the one hand, we 
have the currently popular loaf baked in a pan from 
ten to fifteen inches long, with the bread blown up 
to fill it and then sliced, to the end that the house- 
wife, led to believe she is getling more bread, is 
cheated by appearance and, in turn, cheats her brood 
by giving them slices with the nutrient value of only 
three quarters of a slice of properly raised bread. 

We have little sympathy with many of the things 
now being done or urged to be done as a contribution 
toward winning the war. A far too great number of 
them are phonies advanced by selfish interest, with 
the war as a mere stalking horse. Not to be included 
in this category is the matter of the kind of bread 
being supplied to scores of millions of consumers in 
every part of the country, every walk of life, every 
level of income. For adoption of this exceedingly 
simple change in baking practice would, as if over- 
night, unquestionably result in the eating of better 
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bread and more bread by a better nourished people 
and, incidentally, be a long step toward the solution 
of the long-troublesome wheat surplus problem. 

Probably all of this is too much to hope for. Yet 
it seems a simple thing to do. 
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SPLITTING IT FINE 


E know about a case of a baker down East 

who ran into every sort of trouble so that finally 
he went bust with listed assets of around thirty-five 
thousand dollars and liabilities of about a third more 
than that. The business, of course, got into the courts 
with the usual long and involved procedure in wind- 
ing up the bankrupt estate. 

Recently a friend of ours, a miller, who, like a 
number of other millers, had been a little too friendly 
in the matter of granting credit, reported on the 
outcome of his claim, which amounted to approximately 
a hundred and fifty dollars. The final dividend to 
creditors was announced to be 2.8 per cent, so that 
our friend was entitled to receive $4.33. But he did 
not get that. Instead he received a letter from the 
creditor’s attorney enclosing a check for $2.17, and 
the explanation that the balance had been retained 
by him as his fee at the rate of fifty per cent. Our 
friend not only felt that to be reasonable enough, 
but wrote to the attorney thanking him for taking 
the short end of the split cent involved. 

The attorney was equally courteous and replied to 
the, effect that the whole thing boiled down to mighty 
little, seeing that his own total court fees came to 
less than three hundred dollars. But our miller 
friend still is of the opinion that he should have 
encouraged his son to grow up to be a lawyer instead 
of a miller. Our own view would be to supplement 
this by the suggestion that his son also is well out 
of the baking business where competition sometimes 
can go so far on a shoe string that when the bust 
comes creditors get two and a half cents on the dollar. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE IN BALANCE 


HILE the plans now being considered for keep- 

ing our neighbors in Latin America supplied 
with flour with a minimum disturbance to normal 
commerce still necessarily are in camera, develop- 
ments last week suggested that the situation was not 
entirely hopeless and that millers now trading with 
those countries may be able to maintain their positions 
in the field against the return of peace and peaceful 
commerce. 

No fault, of course, can be found with the tenta- 
tive government program to consolidate shipments in 
view of the serious and continuing ship losses in the 
Caribbean area. Yet shipments can be consolidated 
with reasonable consideration for existing trade rela- 
tions, or they can be consolidated in such way as to 
make the whole task a government job with probably 
resulting dissatisfaction all around and a very dead 
horse to be buried at the end of the war emergency. 

Fortunately those government officials most imme- 
diately concerned with seeing that shipments of essen- 
tial foods reach the twelve republics who look to us 
for certain vital commodities have given every evi- 
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dence of open and reasonable minds and a disposition 
to work in harmony with the milling industry, particu- 
larly with those milling concerns which have through 
the years built up an established market in that 
field. Fortunately, too, it is agreed in principle that 
millers with established connections and brands should 
have their rights protected as against other millers 
who might want to participate in wide-open govern- 
ment bidding for the creation of stock piles. 
Unfortunately, apparently as the result of local 
political preference to exercise complete control, what 
are regarded as domestic, rather than export, markets 
in Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands are gone be- 
yond hope of recovery. This doubtless has to be 
accepted as the fortune of war. Another involved 
factor which should not, however, be interpreted as 
mere fortune of war is the protection of the con- 
siderable quantity of flour now en route or on unfilled 
sales to the whole Caribbean trade field. The right 
of millers to reasonable protection from loss on these 
uncompleted transactions is, on every account, clear. 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 

NE day last week a central Kansas miller, having 

immediate need for a few cars of wheat, in- 
quired at his normal sources of supply, including 
the sub-terminal markets at Salina and Hutchinson, 
for wheat that would transit through his location. At 
the end of the day he had bought exactly one car, 
sold to him as a favor by a Salina dealer at a quarter 
cent over the market. 

Later on, discussing with a Kansas City elevator 
operator the anomaly of finding it so hard to get a 
car or two of wheat in a land where there is such a 
glut that growers are piling it on the ground, the 
elevator man said: “Well, either you or I or the 
country, maybe all three of us, have gone nuts, for 
the man who runs the farmers’ elevator a hundred 
yards down the track from your mill has been beg- 
ging me over the phone to find him storage space 
and get him a permit to ship a car of wheat into 
Kansas City loan storage so he can turn over the 
I just had to tell him I 
couldn’t do a thing for him.” 


wheat in his other bins. 


Our informant said that in his judgment things 
were getting mighty screwy and did we want to make 
something out of it. We told him we did not. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING ARMY 


FORTNIGHT ago, in commenting on the change 

from barrel to hundred-pound units in the pur- 
chase of flour by the Army Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, we somewhat lightly quoted a miller who said 
that he knew perfectly well in advance of the event 
that some millers would compute the cost of one 
hundred pounds of flour by dividing the cost of a 
hundred-and-ninety-six pound barrel by two. We 
repeated this rather by way of witticism, since millers 
nowadays are in no position to give away four pounds 
of flour even to the government and from motives 
of patriotism. 

However, it now turns out that the army itself had 
the same idea that millers might be characteristically 
big hearted and kick in with an extra four pounds 
of flour for every two sacks sold, for, in his circular 
announcing the change in buying basis, Harvey J. 
Owens, flour buyer, says: “Mills will not be expected 
to split pennies in making quotations. If cost figures 
$4.90 for a barrel of flour, add nine (9) cents for 
four (4) additional pounds and quote the Army $2.49 
or $2.50 per 100-lb sacks.” 

Which goes both to prove Major Owens’ knowl- 
edge of millers and the flour trade and that our 
miller friend’s suspicion of his competitors’ arithmetic 
was not just something he himself thought up. 
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for those who 
Man the Arsenals 
of Democracy 


Never has the stamina and energy of all the 
people of this nation been as important as it 
is today. Those who are supplying the brawn 
and the skill to give our army the fighting 
“tools” that will enable it to win, realize the 
importance of good food to supply the neces- 


sary strength and stamina. 


Good bread is the stand-by upon which they 
all rely. Help them to stand up to the job of 
winning the war by using only pure, nourish- 
ing, energy-giving ingredients in every loaf of 
bread you bake. Use Anheuser-Busch Yeast. It 
measures up in every 
way to the highest 
standards of quality, 
strength, uniformity 


and stability. 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC: 
ST. LOUIS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








AIRY DISSERTATION. — Reunion 
des Gastronomes, 32 Oxford Street., W. 
1, London, England, if its name is to 
be taken literally, is a society of good 
eaters. (Webster: A gastronome is one 
who is a judge of good living; a judge 
of the art of cookery; a gourmet; an 
epicure.) Lately the president of the 
Gastronomes, Mr. O. G. Goring, has been 
engaged in what the British trade jour- 
nal, Milling, calls a “piquant correspond- 
ence” with Mr. G. Bruce Small, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers. 

The subject in general is the British 
National Bread of 85% extraction wheat 
flour. In particular the subject is the 
relation of that bread to the human 
anatomy and its manifestations, notably 
with the social evil disguised under the 
name of flatulence. Mr. Goring says the 
war loaf causes flatulence. Mr. Small 
reminds him that Lord Woolton, the 
minister of food, on the advice of Lord 
Horder, has expressed the opinion that 
National Bread “is quite suitable for 
invalids.” Speaking personally, Mr. 
Small says that since he began eating 
bread from flour of 85% extraction, his 
own flatulence, from which he had been 
a sufferer for years, has disappeared. 

But Mr. Goring does not haul down 
the flag of the Gastronomes. He insists 
that he is making a point of great na- 
tional interest. He maintains that flat- 
ulency has become much more .prevalent 
since the introduction of the new stand- 
ard flour, and that this is currently “the 
most important angle of bread baking.” 
Efforts to improve the cooking of bread 
are applauded by him, but he thinks the 
results to be examined should go farther 
than the taste, appearance, texture, smell 
and flavor of the loaves. The research 
should embrace not merely such penulti- 
mates but the delicate and absolutely 
final effects. 


A. W. Erickson, the man who 
digs and drills for facts that have in- 
timate relations with crops, finds that 
there’s no end to the things started by 
his recent pursuit of wheat roots down 
into the far interior of the earth, as re- 
ported in THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER of 
July 22, and his discovery that down in 
the region of Hereford, Texas, those roots 
penetrate a thick layer of soils rich in 
calcium and presumably bring it up and 
ultimately present its results in the form 
not only of high quality nourishment but 
of better teeth for the nourished. He 
says any number of millers have asked 
him to dig up their back yards, and “Had 
I accepted all invitations and dug at all 
points interested, the country would by 
this time be pockmarked as if bombed.” 
... Mr. Erickson is asked a lot of ques- 
tions that only more digging—probably 


much more digging of various kinds—can 
answer. Here is one of them: “When 
Armour and Swift located their killing 
plants at Huron and Watertown, S. D., 
they made a soil survey first. These lo- 
cations were made on the basis of soil 
analysis, checking the quality of the bacon 
against it, all in order to compete with 
the bacon turned out by Morell in their 
Sioux Fafls plant. Did they find calcium 
in the soils and will the feeds made from 
the grains grown on these soils contain 
the minerals found in the soils in this 
region?” Truly a formidable, hypotheti- 
cal question! 

...A contemporary in the baking field 
figures that the total annual mileage of 
bakery trucks in the United States must 
be somewhere around 2,000,000,000. And 
since this is so astronomical, he promptly 
elaborates his computation by reckoning 
it in interstellar space. Thus, according 
to his pencillings, if the delivery of bak- 
ery products was combined into one gi- 
gantic truck it would have to make some- 
where between 6,500 and 8,000 trips to 
the moon to uphold the traditions of de- 
livery service built up on_ pre-Pearl 
Harbor rubber. And now ODT wants 
exactly 25% fewer of those miles and 
those round trips to the moon. Our 
whole economy, too, must needs come 
down to earth. And perhaps we shall 
discover, when we have become accus- 
tomed to it, that we have been doing a 
wholly unnecessary amount of reaching 
for the moon. 


When contrasted with the less impres- 
sive progress of other fortified foods the 
story of enriched flour and bread is dra- 
matic. It has taken a decade to get 10% 
of the milk on the American market 
fortified with vitamin D. Enriched bread, 
in a single year, has passed the 60% 
mark and is rapidly approaching 100%. 


And now, according to seemingly re- 
liable reports, bakers in some parts of the 
country propose to market an enriched 
loaf of whole wheat bread. This appears 
to be either an indication that whole wheat 
bread is being run ragged by the enrich- 
ment movement or just a frivolous at- 
tempt to gild the lily. 


Inter-office bulletin memo from 
one of our boys in the field: “Family 
flour millers are thinking that sugar ra- 
tioning is hurting home use of flour. Few- 
er cakes, cookies, etc. This is in contrast 
with predictions that flour would substi- 
tute for sugar energy.” 


By Carroll K. Michener 








PERPETUAL WHOOZIT—A\- 
though we haven’t been able to study 
the full text, since we haven’t the too 
many bucks the book costs, and since it 
isn’t as yet in our public library, and 
since the hard-hearted publishers won’t 
give up a free copy for review, we doubt 
very much if Philip Ainsworth Means, 
in his newly published work, “Newport 
Tower” (Holt; $5), has settled the 
ancient question of who built the ancient 
tower at Newport, R. I., which has been 
labeled by the local savants and ac- 
cepted by tourists, for lo these many 
years, as a Norse windmill. 

Mr. Means calls the relic “the most 
enigmatic and puzzling building in the 
United States.” He is a one-time asso- 
ciate in anthropology at Harvard’s Pea- 
body Museum. For years, he recounts, 
people assumed that the tower was just 
a windmill built circa 1675. In _ the 
1820’s it was suggested that Druids or 
Indians built it. Then Charles Chris- 
tian Rafn, a Dane, declared it was built 
by Norsemen. Author Means, pro-Norse 
but no extremist stickler for this theory, 
urges that trained archeologists be per- 
mitted to excavate around the tower. 
If they do, he is willing to bet three 
to one that they will find no proof 
that Norsemen built the tower, twenty 
to one that they will find no proof that 
Portuguese built it between 1492. and 
1580, and fifty-fifty that they will find 
nothing at all. 

Most readers of this journal must 
have seen the puzzling structure or at 
least its picture. Today a nice iron 
fence surrounds it, and the city has 
gathered close into its site. But it is 
pretty well preserved and save for these 
surroundings it looks very much as it 
did when the old drawing reproduced on 
the page opposite to these remarks was 
made. 

Nearly all the historical references of 
recent times seem to be based upon ac- 
ceptance of the theory that the tower 
was a windmill. Richard Bennett and 
John Elton, for example, in their classic 
“History of Corn Milling,” say of it: 

“Of a ruined mill of this type pre- 
served near Commodore Perry’s statue 
at Newport, U. S. A., it was stated, in 
a deposition of one of the old inhab- 
itants of the town in 1734, that ‘when 
the change of wind required that the 
wings with the top should be turned 
round, it took a yoke of oxen to do it.’ 
This mill is somewhat of a curiosity in 
the style of its erection. Longfellow, 
adopting a popular tradition, attributes 
its establishment to the prehistoric 
Danish period, when the Viking found 
his way thither from the wild Baltic’s 
strand, and built, as a fort, this ‘lofty 
tower’ by the sea: 

There for my lady's bower 
Built I a lofty tower, 


Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


“William Cullen Bryant, observing, 
‘We wish we could believe in our hav- 
ing so respectable a piece of antiquity 
in Rhode Island,’ states that the first 
authentic mention of the mill occurs in 
1677 in the will of Benedict Arnold, be- 
queathing his ‘stone-built windmill’ to 
his heirs. 

“‘It is regarded as somewhat singu- 
lar” states Mr. Bryant, ‘that such a 
substantial and peculiar structure should 
have been erected simply as a windmill, 
but it is explained by the fact that the 
first wooden mill was blown down in 
1675, and that Governor Arnold, who 
was unpopular with the Indians, would 
be likely to rebuild the mill so that it 
would withstand not only storm but fire, 
and would at least look like a fort: and 
still further he may have seen old mills 
in England of the same style—there 
being an engraving in the Penny Maga- 
zine of 1836 of one near Leamington 
which is the very counterpart of the 
Newport mill. However, the various 
traditions connected with this old relic 
impart to it a special interest, and, 
unless it is upheaved by earthquake or 
demolished by lightning, it is likely to 
stand for many generations.’ 

“The structure seems to be a most 
unlikely one for a fort, and probably it 
was a desire for quaintness in the style 
of his new mill that prompted Arnold 
to build it upon a series of arches; 
though there are many mills of the kind 
with four doorways, as that of Waver- 
tree, Liverpool. The mill at Chesterton, 
near Leamington, which possibly may 
have been adopted as a model by Ar- 
nold, is supposed to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones. If so, we are inclined 
to think that the talents of the distin- 
guished architect were, strangely mis- 
applied in an attempt to impart an air 
of esthetic beauty or Gothic majesty 
to the plain, but still picturesque tower 
of the ordinary windmill. In any case 
the experiment does not seem to have 
been repeated.” 

¥ ¥ 


H. H. Manchester, writing for Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILuer in 1924, was un- 
equivocal in stating that Governor Ar- 
nold built the structure as a windmill 
in 1678. He describes it as a circular 
stone building, 25 feet in diameter, and 
of the same height. It was supported 
by eight arches resting on thick columns 
about 10 feet high, standing above a 
foundation five feet deep. 


¥ ¥ 


“This mill long afterwards,” says Mr. 
Manchester, “received a great deal of 
undeserved fame through being accred- 
ited by unlearned antiquarians to the 
Norsemen. Longfellow even mentioned 


-.it in ‘The Skeleton in Armor.’ But in- 


asmuch as Arnold refers to it several 
times in his manuscript as ‘my stone 
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wind mill,’ there is no doubt as to its 


original nature. 


“ ‘Let antiquarians say what they will, 
It is nothing but an old stone mill.’ ” 


¥ ¥ 


Governor Arnold lived between 1615 
and 1678, and must not be confused with 
the Revolutionary general of unsavory 
memory. He was born in England, but 
was in Providence as early as 1637. In 
1645 his knowledge of the Indian tongues 
led him to be appointed negotiator be- 
tween the whites in the colonies and the 
aborigines. On retirement of Roger Wil- 
liams in 1657, Arnold was elected to the 
presidency of the colony, and was also 
the first governor under the royal char- 
ter in 1663. He did much to bring 
about the union of the Rhode Island 
and Providence plantations. 

¥ ¥ 

Down through the nearly 70 years of 
this journal’s life its pages have con- 
tained frequent mention of the old New- 
port tower, and its columns have been 
hospitable to nearly all the various theo- 
ries. One of the most engaging of these 
theories was expownded in the issue of 
Nov. 5, 1880, by S. Russell Forbes, a 
toman archeologist, who gave the struc- 


ture a Norman origin. He wrote: 


¥ ¥ 

“This tower is mentioned twice in 
some papers of the English governor, 
Benedict Arnold, who speaks of it as 
his ‘stone mill,’ but he does not say that 
he built it. The strongest argument in 
favor of that view is that it is said that 
the governor’s house, pulled down some 
years ago, was built of the same kind 
of masonry and that a house still exist- 
ing in this city shows the same con- 
struction. But on the other hand, there 
is nothing to show that the idea for 
these edifices was not taken from the 
old tower. I find that the house re- 
ferred to—the oldest stone house in the 
colony—is not of the same construction 
as the tower. The mortar is different in 
its composition. It has hair in it, and 
brick is used for the windows 
the stone. 


among 
If the governor’s house was 
like this it certainly was not of the 
same construction as the old tower. 
Records exist of the building of all other 
edifices, but there is no record of the 
erection of the tower. The governor 
would: certainly have boasted of such a 
tower had he built it. Easton’s mill, 
near Newport, was of wood, and is re- 
corded as being the first one erected. 
Great were the rejoicings at its com- 
pletion, and as a reward for the owner’s 
public spirit the town presented him 
with a mile of the beach. 

“The old tower was not built for a 
mill, and has nothing in common with 
the Leamington square pillared mill, 
erected by Inigo Jones, near Chester, 
England, to illustrate the architect’s idea 
of what a windmill should be. Tradi- 
tion says that this was used as a mill. 

“A party landing on the coast and 
intending to stay would naturally erect 
something to protect themselves from 
wild men and beasts. They would select 
that spot which commanded an exten- 
sive horizon and was easy of defense. 
Consequently they would choose the 
highest ground convenient to their land- 
ing place. Their camp was probably 
pitched at the top of the hill, and in 
the center they erected their arx (cita- 
del, keep, or watch-tower), and castle. 
As this was to them the most important 
place, they erected it of stone, after the 
pattern of their own Norman towers at 
home. 
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American?—The Old Tower at Newport, R. IL. 











“Lying along the shore was material 
ready to their hands—stones of various 
kinds and shapes, cast up or washed 
from the rocks by the sea, such as can 
be seen at the present day on the ad- 
jacent shore. They naturally burned the 
shells strewn along the shore for their 
lime, and mixing sand made the mortar 
with which the stones were held to- 
gether. Selecting the largest stones of 
the material most easily broken, they 
formed with these the bases of their 
Norman columns, and where they were 
not level they filled them in with smaller 
stones. 

“Their rough, rubble material gave a 
rude appearance to their stronghold, and 
presented many points by which a sav- 
age might, like the Gauls of old, climb 
into the capitol. To obviate this they 
coated the whole of the edifice with mor- 
tar, which, from the materials compos- 
ing it, formed the best kind of stucco. 

“The fireplace and the window oppo- 
site are original (the other window is 
more modern), and are built with arches 
of a construction which it would be 
impossible to insert if not built so orig- 
inally. They correspond with the arches 


which spring from the columns and sup- 
port the tower. The two flues are pe- 
culiarly a Norman feature. 

“Some of the smaller holes were for 
the joists of the flooring to the second 
floor, and some, now filled in with brick 
on the inside, were for loopholes. Other 
holes were for the support of the stairs. 
There are decided traces of where the 
stairs to the second floor were placed. 
A little from either side of the 
fireplace and above it a ledge or shelf 
is noticeable, running all round the 
interior. 

“This supported the roof of the sec- 
ond floor, and formed a platform for a 
lookout from the top of the tower. As 
each arch sprang from the right and 
left of its column, a space was conse- 
quently left in the wall for the massive 
joists of the first floor, which was 
reached by wooden steps, pulled up in 
time of danger at night. This massive 
flooring is another proof of the antiquity 
of the tower, and it must have lasted 
a considerable number of years before 
it rotted out. A light in the original 
window would serve to guide any boat 
or bark they might have, or could be 


way 


a signal to any comrades who might 
pass along the coast at night. 

“The character of the construction is 
Norman, and when or by whom it was 
built, the purpose was to erect a watch 
It is un- 

As the 
been ac- 


tower and place of defense. 

English and decidedly Norman. 
Normans are known to have 
quainted with the coast, there seems no 
improbability "in 
this tower. 


their having erected 
Of their camp around noth- 
ing remains, because it was never more 
than a temporary affair, like all camps. 
The fact that the columns are true to 
the points of the compass indicates that 
seafaring men were the builders of the 
tower. For, as they steered their bark 
by the polar star, so would they set their 
tower by it. If these builders were 
shipwrecked mariners, they would have 
no means of communication with other 
settlements of their countrymen, and we 
may presume that there were no women 
among the crew, whose numbers would 
gradually diminish until, in the course 
of time, they all died out, leaving no 
trace of their settlement except this 
unique and lovely tower.” 
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The decision to promulgate the Gen- best 1 

Edward Bloch Tells About: eral Maximum Price Regulation was not : care | 
a hasty one. It did not have a capri- will } 


THE BAKER AND THE PRICE CONTROL BILL eivtie'once'ct price sdminitratin. San 


The people of this country, the Presi- 


















e e dent, the Congress, the business men aay 
At the Ohio Convention themselves, all, I think, have a common — 
fear of inflation and a determined joint py th 
AM not unmindful of the respon- My position is similar to that of a various phases of the baking industry resolve that it must be stopped cold “Rig 
sibility of any representative of our manager of a bakery, who studies vari- operating under the General Maximum right now if we are to avoid a fiasco, all o 
government who speaks in public ous phases of his business and recom- Price Regulation, gather all the facts, The plain facts were these: Industry of bi 
in these critical days because his re- mends policies to his board of directors and from the information obtained we was being converted to the war arma- custo 
marks are taken as an interpretation of which he feels should be adopted for the make our recommendations which we ment program at a rate of 300 million prod 
what can be expected from Washington. best interests of his business. We study feel will be for the best interests of all. dollars a month during the last six are s 
months of 1940 to one billion dollars a other 
month in 1941 and to three billion dollirs not 
a month in March of this year.  lie- or h 
cause of the change-over from civilian conti 
goods production to war production, the them 
supply of civilian goods was steadily deni: 

decreasing. Consumer purchasing power must 
was being augmented while consumer's indu: 
goods were being drastically reduced. duct. 

It was estimated that the demand for and 

consumer’s goods in 1942 would excecd riod 

supply by 17 billion dollars, or 30% of t 
more demand than could be satisfied c0-0} 

at present prices. Price increases |! ment 

over the country were becoming generil with 
and uncontrollable. We faced a situa- ber | 

tion such as Germany ‘experienced in or | 
the early 20’s. You know what hap- prer 

pened in Germany. Under those cir- wa\ 
cumstances the Office of Price Admin- coun 
WwW J ° istration had no choice but that of price Ni 
0ll re arn rig control on a nation-wide front. our 

Now there is one thing about which cont 

y a y y" all of us should be crystal clear in our proc 

we lI lick em minds. General price control of the be 

” kind now instituted is only one part of quir 

a broad program to control inflation. muc 

I know of no one in a responsible posi com 

tion in the Office of Price Administra our 

tion who thinks that price control, un will 

supported by other measures, will suf feat 

fice. You understand that we, in the W 

Office of Price Administration, under ter 

stand it, and the public must also un visi« 

derstand it. v 

Specifically, general price control must witl 

be supported by a rigorous national tax abs 

and savings program to draw off that he 

excess consumer purchasing power now elin 

focused on a constantly diminishing sup- F 

ply of goods. It must be backed by a rac 

national profit policy, a. national wage hiel 

policy and a national farm price policy pre 

consistent with an even-handed sacrifice abl 

Big Mike makes shell cases. Takes extra-special in- country. They’re doing a job we'll all be proud of in by all groups elike while the nation is day 

: S at war. And beyond that, we must see of 

terest in his job now that “Young Mike” is helping to years to come. And whether history books will men- to it that those commodities essential Ou 
man a gun on a destroyer. “Maybe this is the one,” tion it or not, one of the mainstays of their mighty for decent living are distributed equi- On’ 
: . ection ts anal teeadk tably among our people regardless of be 

he Says, every time he puts a new hunk of metal in pro & their income—by rationing when neces- ere 
the machine. For sixty years—ever since 1882—we’ve been work- “"'Y ee Ser See te 
' ; é , As business men now operating under pre 

Come lunch-time, Big Mike eats like he works — ing with and for bakers — making the kind of yeast conditions of rigid. price control, you ¢o- 
plenty! He puts away a heap of those big sandwiches you can count on to make good bread. We like to ted ¥ — ~ ar ce yed om om 
“st : think it’s a pretty important job—helping the Bi unk you wil agree with me the 
his wife makes him. He doesn’t know much about ; P y F P J ping ; 8 that the stabilization of living costs was up 
nutrition, but he knows his baker’s bread hits the spot Mikes and their boys in the service to keep their health the logical first step in such a program. ou 
P : . n : and energy. So we’re putting all the skill sixty years With the splendid co-operation of busi- thi 

— keeps him feeling as if he could lick the whole Axis. h : : B ness men like yourselves that has now ing 
ave taught us into producing “the best yeast that ne len At Sg | 

as : 3 ¢ y your example, I a 

There’s quite a few million like Big Mike in this man can make or money can buy.” think the other necessary steps toward 

inflation control will more easily follow. pa 

It is difficult for us to understand wi 

that we are in a new kind of war, an wh 

all-out war; that everybody and every- to 

thing will be a part of it in a manner 

RED STAR YEAST and on a scale never before experienced. ot 

We in the baking industry must plan sn 

ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP as we never have planned before. We wi 

must think as we never have thought be 

before. We must think clearly, ration- to 

ally, and above all honestly. su 

BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS Each one of you must figure out the di 
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best way to adapt your business to take 
care of your individual problems. You 
will need all your skill and ingenuity 
as managers and production men_ to 
adapt yourselves and your plants to meet 
the newly imposed conditions. As busi- 
ness men you must help create a man- 
agement system surpassing the job done 
by the Axis forces. 
“Right now it is sugar that concerns 
all of you. Why not make the types 
of bakery goods which will keep your 
customers contented with what you can 
produce? Use less of the materials that 
are short, because as the year advances 
other materials may be scarce. We will 
not continue to have all we now enjoy 
or have had in the past; nor can we 
continue to do things as we are doing 
them and have done them. Changes and 
denial will touch us all. Past prejudices 
must be out and we must be a united 
industry with but one goal. Your con- 
duct, your patriotism, your courage, 
and your stamina during this grim pe- 
riod may materially affect the outcome 
of the war. We must recognize and 
co-operate with the power of govern- 
ment, which I believe will be exercised 
with wisdom. Let it be said of no mem- 
ber of this great industry that wittingly 
or unwittingly he has placed his own 
prerogatives, property, prejudices or 
wav of life above the survival of our 
country. 
No one can say definitely how big 
become, how vast our 
much our 


our army will 
commitments will be, 
production for civilian needs will have to 


how 


be regulated in order that our war re- 
This 
must 


quirements may be taken care of. 
much is certain, our war needs 
come first, civilian needs are secondary; 
our effort ahead must be titanic, and it 
will not until somebody is de- 
feated. 

We are facing problems of a charac- 
ter and magnitude that few have en- 


visioned. 


stop 


We are facing an unknown future 
with vast outside commitments and it is 
absolutely essential that perishable food 
he preserved and waste of all kinds be 
eliminated for the sake of conservation. 

For the preservation of our democ- 
racy, therefore, and the continuation of 
high morale, it is most important that 
preservation and conservation of perish- 
able foods be the keynote of our every- 
day life, and that waste of any form and 
of every type be eliminated entirely. 
Our very existence depends upon it. 
Only those things which absolutely must 
be made for civilian use can be consid- 
ered. The baking industry is in a for- 
tunate position, bread is an_ essential 
product in our war economy. We must 
co-operate, we must conserve our impor- 
tant food supply, by doing away with 
the wasteful practices that have grown 
up in our industry. We must reshape 
our daily lives, we must do without the 
things we have been accustomed to do- 
ing. We cannot conduct our business on 
a “business as usual basis.” 

It is time for every one of us to com- 
pare what we have and what we are 
with the rest of the world and decide 
what sacrifices we are willing to make 
to keep these great American privileges. 

We cannot take the attitude “the 
other fellow must do it first.” The 
smart operators won’t wait, they aren’t 
waiting, because they realize that it may 
be too late if they do too little and wait 
too long. Conduct your business in 
such a way as to prevent the slightest 
disruption in our price structure. Save, 
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streamline, cut out the things you know 
should be done away with. I need not 
tell you what they are. 

Your baking industry 
mittee has been meeting 
Washington. It is 
note the spirit of co-operation with the 
Office of Price Administration and with 
each other that those 
showing. Certain practices 
to the cost of bakery products without 
adding to their 
and unanimous have 
been adopted to discontinue them for 
the duration of the war. The need for 


advisory com- 
regularly in 


heart-warming to 


gentlemen are 
which add 
value have been cited, 
recommendations 


unselfish co-operation is stressed, how- 
ever, to make these recommendations 
effective. 

No greater motive was ever given to 
industry to promote efficiency by purg- 
ing itself of excessive and needless costs. 
No greater motive was ever given to in- 
dustry to promote co-operation and to 
do away with selfishness. 

As your material contribution to the 
victory program you will be expected to 
streamline your operations to promote 
efficiency and low production cost. You 
will be expected to set up a careful and 
continuous program for the upkeep of 
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your equipment because new equipment 
will be difficult or impossible to get. 
You will be expected to plan your op- 
erations to meet existing conditions and 
fit your activities to meet regulations 
even though you may find it inconven- 
ient to do so. The industry now has 
the opportunity for the greatest volume 
of business in its history. It is esti- 


mated that at least 1% billion dollars 


will be spent for bread and_ bakery 
products in 1942. People have _ the 
to spend for what the bakers 


Home baking will prob- 


money 
have to sell. 


(Continued on page 52.) 





Dependably 


Bakers gunning for a sure-fire enrich- 


‘ment method find the uniform 


potency of vitamin Bi, niacin and 
iron in “‘B-E-T-S’’ makes enrichment 
**sure-as-shooting. 

Easy, too! Using *'B-E-T-S"’ calls 
for no change in formula or proce- 
dure—no weighing or waste of pre- 
cious nutrients. Just drop **B-E- Ts" 
into water, where they dissolve in a 
minute or less, and add to sponge or 
dough. Adding only one tablet for 
each 100 pounds of patent flour en- 
riches your: baked loaf safely above 
recommended levels. 

In addition *‘B-E-T-S’’ give bakers 


extra economy, because they assure 


COPR. W. C. CO., 194: 
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minimum enrichment losses in baking and 
retain uniform potency well over a year 
when stored under normal conditions. 

The **B-E-T-S’’ method is flexible— 
allows bakers to vary the amount of 
leavening-agent in bread as needed to 
produce the best loaf. Every tablet is 
scored to break easily into quarter- 
sections for greater accuracy when 
used in small Jouie, parts of doughs 
or with flour having a high content 
of vitamin Bi. 
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ONWORM POTENCY WING- 


in enrichment, too! 











FOR YOUR FLOUR-ENRICHMENT USE 
“CRYSTALLINE B, WINTHROP” 


Supplies of “B-E-T-S’’—also of “CRYS- 
TALLINE Bi WINTHROP”, crystalline 
thiamine hydrochloride, U.S.P., and Niacin 
—are ready for quick delivery, at New York, 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Dallas and 
Atlanta. For help with enrichment prob- 
lems, consult our ““TECHNICAL SALES 
SERVICE”—no cost or obligation. For 
ew, low prices and free booklet, “Quick 
Facts about Enriched Bread”, write TODAY. 








ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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B. C. LUMBER NEEDED 
FOR GRAIN STORAGE 


One of Largest Crops in History, Con- 


gested Transportation Neces- 


sitate New Construction 


Vancouver, B. C.—Faced with one of 
the largest grain crops in history while 
most channels of distribution are clogged 
by wartime transport congestion, Can- 
ada’s prairie provinces require more lum- 
ber than ever for construction of storage 
facilities and they are looking to British 
Columbia to supply this need. 

Headed by H. 
National Lumber Co., Winnipeg, and 
president of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, a delegation reached 


Steinthorson, of the 


Vancouver during the week to confer 
with D. D. Rosenberry, assistant timber 
controller, and western sawmill men in 
an effort to secure their co-operation. 
Mr. Steinthorson stated that the pros- 
pects on the prairies are for a crop of 
more than 900,000,000 bus of all grains 
this year and of that amount possibly 
200,000,000 bus will be disposed of before 
the vital need for 
makes itself felt. For the remaining 
700,000,000 bus they have storage capacity 


additional storage 


for about 350,000,000 bus, which means 
they will require storage on the farms 
for an equal amount. 

He stated that right now it was impos- 
sible to estimate how much British Co- 
lumbia lumber would be required but 
added that a recent estimate from Win- 
nipeg was that they could use 200,000,- 
000 ft of lumber. Stocks in retail yards 
on the prairies are extremely low at 
present. 

The lumber will be used not only for 
grain storage but for housing livestock 
which has sharply increased as a war 
measure. 

The terminal elevators at Vancouver 
are 92% filled with grain while those at 
other British Columbian coast harbors 
are practically 100% full. Fort William 
elevators are 82 to 85% full with more 
grain in transit than normally. Failure 
to secure sufficient lumber will result in 
the inevitable loss of a large portion of 
the harvest, the prairie men stated. 

Lumber officials stated they would do 
all in their power to aid farmers but 
pointed out that the British, Canadian 
and American lumber orders in hand ex- 
ceed the output. It will be chiefly a 
question of allocation of output and 
available stocks for the most urgent 
needs, 
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FEED DELIVERY RESTRICTIONS 

Vancouver, B. C.—Restrictions on feed 
deliveries are included in recent pro- 
posals under discussion by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, it was an- 
nounced here by Robert M. Bryan, re- 
gional feed controller. These restrictions 
include curtainment of truck mileage to 
a minimum according to the actual needs 
of the poultry and livestock industries. 





One proposal being studied would re- 
quire roadside deliveries in cases where 
serviceable roads are not available from 
the roadside to farm buildings. This 
would save wear and tear on tires over 
poor farm roads. The general plan be- 
hind the proposed restrictions is to con- 
serve gas and tires for the war effort. 
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LAKE OF WOODS DIVIDEND 

Montreat, Que.—Lake of the Wood 
Milling Co., Ltd., has announced the 
declaration of its usual quarterly divi- 
dend, which amounts to $1.75 on pre- 
ferred and 30c on common. This and 
most other Canadian milling companies 
have now closed their books for the old 
crop year. 
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J. L. GRANT DIES AFTER 
OPERATION, LONG ILLNESS 


Toronto, Ont.—His many friends in 
the British and Canadian flour trades 
will regret to learn that J. L. Grant, 
McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, 








The Late J. L. Grant 


Ont., died at noon on July 31, after a 
prolonged illness. Weeks ago he was 
in the hospital for an operation. Later 
he was sufficiently recovered to take on 
light duties in his office. 

Mr. Grant came to Canada early in 
the last war to buy flour for the British 
government. He remained here for the 
duration and did his work so well that 
the British war office sent him a special 
letter of commendation when the work 
was over and Mr. Grant was preparing 
for his return to England. After some 
years in London he came back to Canada 
and settled with his family in Torento. 
His wife, two daughters and a son sur- 
vive. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS TO MEET 
Toronto, Ont.—The flour mills of 
Ontario expect to hold a meeting at Lon- 


~ 


don on Aug. 7 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing current conditions. New crop 
prices for spring wheat should be known 
by that time and this event will have 
some reaction on the price of winters. 
It was hoped that Ottawa would an- 
nounce its decision as to the price of 
spring wheat to domestic mills some days 
before the end of the month but this was 
not done. 
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JUNE FLOUR OUTPUT 
IN CANADA BELOW 
SAME MONTH IN 1941 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour in 





Canada during June was 1,335,177 bbls, 
against 2,117,976 last year. In the 11 
months of crop year to the end of June 
production was 18,063,160 bbls, against 
17,480,873 last year. 

Capacity employed in these operations 
was 90,990 bbls. 

Of the foregoing output for this June, 
53,490 bbls was Ontario winter wheat 
flour, against 73,266 bbls last year. Total 
wheat ground was 80,745,403 bus, about 
2,000,000 more than last year. 
tage of operation to capacity was 60. 


Percen- 
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CANADIAN TRADES REDUCE 
UNNECESSARY DELIVERIES 


‘Toronto, Onv. 





The program of con- 
trol authorities in Canada for the reduc- 
tion of waste in the delivery of milling 
Grad- 
ually these trades are being educated to 


and baking products continues. 


the necessity of such measures. 

Mills are no longer free to deliver 
single bags or small lots of flour or feed 
to individual buyers who telephone their 
requirements and expect special delivery. 
Trucks doing this work are now on regu- 
lar schedules which take care of the 
needs of small buyers at specified inter- 
vals and those buyers must learn to 
place their orders accordingly. 

This is equally true of bakery prod- 
ucts. Even in the most crowded parts 
of cities delivery routes have been cut 
down to less than half their former 
number and are confined to particular 
days outside of which no bakery wagons 
call. In time these measures should work 
out for the benefit of the mills and bak- 
eries. 


U. K. PLANS 600,000-ACRE 
WHEAT INCREASE 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A_ Canadian 
Press dispatch from London, Eng., 
last week said that Agriculture Min- 
ister Robert Hudson expected the 
area sown to wheat in the United 
Kingdom would be increased by 600,- 
000 acres and “if certain arrange- 
ments we are now discussing mature, 
farmers will be expected to work by 
night as well as by day.” 








CANADA LIFTS DUTY 
ON SECOND-HAND BAGS 


War Exchange Tax, Special Excise Tax 
Also Dropped on Goods 
Imported 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada has obtained 
an order-in-council exempting secona- 
hand bags from customs duty, war ex- 
change tax and a special excise tax now 
applicable to such goods when imported 
from the United States or other coun- 
tries from which such goods might be 
The United States is the 


principal source of supply for used or 


imported. 


second-hand fabrics of this kind. The 
order-in-council is retroactive to May | 
1942. 

This action of the government is taken 
at the instance of the trades concerned 
and is sponsored by the flour adminis- 
trator, J. J. Page, who has been studying 
the situation for some time with a view 
to relieving a rather: difficult situation 
with regard to supplies of bags for the 
use of flour millers. Canada has also an 
administrator for second-hand materials 
of all kinds who is doing a good job in 
supervising prices and distribution of 
flour bags in all parts of Canada. 
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FARMERS’ BINS BELIEVED 
EMPTY IN WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipec, Man.—Farmers in western 





Canada have apparently swept their bins 
clear of wheat and the quantity carried 
over on farms is believed to be negli- 
gible. This is indicated in a survey of 
statistics on wheat deliveries to country 
points during the 1941-42 crop year. 

Total deliveries, subject to correction, 
amounted to roughly 222,000,000 bus 
from an estimated crop of 279,000,000 
bus. harvested in 1941 and 11,500,000 bus 
carried over on farms a year ago on 
July 31. This would leave 68,500,000 bus 
making up the total used as seed, feed 
and still on farms. 

The latter figure is 5,000,000 bus short 
of the total that the government esti- 
mated might be required for seed and 
feed in 1941-42. This would indicate that 
the farmers’ wheat bins are now bare. 
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CANADA BREAD CO. PROFITS 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has announced that its 
sales of bakery products of all kinds 
showed a material increase for the fiscal 
year ended June 30. The annual meet- 
ing of shareholders was held in the head 
office on July 28. 

Operating profits for the year were 
$561,947, a gain of $67,927 over the 
previous year. Taxes for the year were 
much heavier, owing to cost of war. After 
‘income and excess profits taxes and de- 
preciation had been charged off the bal- 
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ance remaining was $183,465, against 
$145,027 a year ago. This is equivalent 
to $14.68 on first preferred, $3.02 on B 
preferred and 16%c on the common 
stock. 

During the year the company paid off 
its bonded indebtedness. Current assets 
are now $642,228 and working capital 
$135,520. 
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Washington Golfers 
“Invade” British 
Columbia for Meet 


Vancouver, B. C.—This city was in- 
vaded during the week but it was a 
friendly affair in which the local hosts 
took extreme pleasure in repelling the 
golfing assault of members of the Wash- 
ington State Bakers Association for the 
third straight year. 

It was the occasion of the annual golf 
tournament between British Columbia 
and Washington bakers, staged over the 
Point Grey course. As an international 
good will gesture the larger Vancouver 





———————————————_ 
U. K. RE-ENTERS CANADIAN 
FLOUR MARKET 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The new crop 
year got away to a good start on 
Aug. 1, as far as export business was 
concerned. The United Kingdom re- 
entered the Canadian market for 
flour and took close to 3,500,000 bus, 
in terms of wheat. It was understood 
that the flour had been worked basis 
the new wheat price of 90c bu for 
No. 1 Northern in store at Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. In addition, it 
was rumored that three cargoes of 
Canadian wheat had been sold late in 
the week to a neutral country. Con- 
firmation was lacking. This business 
was in addition to the sales made to 
Switzerland. 





bakers put up the 40 prizes awarded 
after the day’s play. 

The international cup went to the home 
linksmen with a net of 1,524 against the 
Americans’ 1,570. Le Conie Stiles, 
Seattle, head of the Washington bakers, 
brought a large delegation for this event, 
which is the fifth time it has been held. 

At the banquet following the game 
Sam Boyd served as chairman and Jack 
Nunn, of Vancouver Pacific Paper Co., 
gave an inspiring talk on “International 
Relations.” George A. Jones, of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., again acted as secre- 
tary for the event. 
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NEW DELIVERY QUOTAS 
SET FOR WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynipec, Man.—Wheat and coarse 
grain delivery quotas for western Can- 
ada for the new crop year were an- 
nounced last week by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and went into effect on 
Aug. 1. The delivery quota for wheat 
is 5 bus per authorized acre, and 5 bus 
for each seeded acre of oats, barley and 
rye. All deliveries must be entered in 
the 1942-43 permit book for each in- 
dividual farm. 

As announced previously there will be 
no delivery quota on flaxseed. 

These delivery quotas are announced to 
provide a delivery basis for producers 
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who may have early maturing crops. On 
or before Aug. 15, 1942, the Canadian 
Wheat Board will announce delivery 
quotas for all stations in the prairie 
provinces based upon storage available. 
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ON LOAN TO OTTAWA 

Winnirec, Man.—Dr. R. L. Cunning- 
ham of the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers Laboratory has left for Ottawa to 
undertake research on war problems for 
the metallurgical division of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, to which 
he has been loaned for the duration. He 
joined the staff of the Grain Research 
Laboratory two years ago and has been 
in charge of the durum wheat division. 
He has made an outstanding contribution 
to the development of methods for assess- 
ing the quality of durum wheat, particu- 
larly in devising micro methods for test- 
ing the macaroni making quality of the 
new varieties of durum wheat being de- 
veloped by Canadian plant breeders. 
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K. C. ALLEN STEPS UP 

Winnivec, Man.—The Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointment of K. C. Allen, Calgary, to 
the position of vice president and manag- 
ing director of the company. R. W. Mil- 
ner, Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. Allen as 
general manager. Mr. Milner is a past 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 
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BAKER FILES BANKRUPTCY 
New York, N. Y.—Voluntary bank- 
ruptcy of Hugo Hartman, baker of New 
City, has been listed showing liabilities 
of $27,860, including liquidated secured 
claims, and assets of $20. 
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McMILLEN APPOINTS TWO 
IN SALES PROMOTION WORK 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—Two changes in 
the advertising and sales promotion or- 
ganization for the McMillen Feed Mills, 
its parent organization, the Central Soya 
Co., and the Central Sugar Co., have 














Marcy Gettle 


been announced by D. W. McMillen, Sr., 
president of the three companies. 

John H. Boll, of Fort Wayne, was 
elected to the presidency of Superior Ad- 
vertising, Inc. which handles the Me 
Millen account, and as such will act as 
account executive for the McMillen com- 
panies. He succeeds Maurice E. Cook. 

Marcy P. Gettle, also of Fort Wayne, 
has been named to handle advertising and 


sales promotion for the three companies. 

Mr. Boll came to Superior Advertising 
from Reynolds & Reynolds, Dayton, 
Ohio, lithographers, and spent several 
years in advertising, public relations, and 
publicity work with Wayne G. Lee, man- 
aging director of the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Marcy Gettle is a graduate of the 





John H. Boll 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and the 
American Academy of Art. He was with 
the Meyer-Both Advertising Co., and was 
senior partner of Gettle-Stoll, commer- 
cial and advertising artists, for 12 years 
before joining the McMillen companies. 
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F. C. BISSON JOINS STAFF 
OF CHICAGO TRADE BOARD 


Cuicaco, Itt.—F. C. Bisson has been 
appointed director of the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Chicago Board of 
Trade. He will assume his new duties 
on Aug. 5. 

Mr. Bisson was connected with the 
Department of Agriculture in Chicago 
for many years, during which time he 
was in charge of market news on grain, 
hay and feed. He was on the staff of 
the firm of Harris, Burrows & Hicks 
for about a year, after which he became 
associated with the Commodity Exchange 
Administration, where he has been for 
the past three years. 

Before coming to Chicago in 1926 Mr. 
Bisson was located in Minneapolis, where 
he became acquainted with sampling, 
weighing and inspection of grain. He 
was also on the staff of the Market 
Record Publishing Co. of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bisson has been broadcasting clos- 
ing grain market comment since 1927 
over WLS on a farm program sponsored 
by the Department of Agriculture. He 
has also been a federal appeal inspector 
for soybeans. 
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FEED BROKERS IN CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—H. A. Hendy, Hendy 
Feed Co., Buffalo; Robert Newsome, 
Newsome Commission Co., Minneapolis; 
W. S. Donovan, Donovan Feed Co., 
Omaha, and J. G. Nellis, Nellis Feed 
Co., Chicago, gathered at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, the evening of July 25 
and July 26 for a conference. These 
men are associate feed brokers and have 
working arrangements with each other 
for their respective markets. They met 
to discuss means of rendering a more 
complete service to their clientele. 
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USDA FORESEES SUPPLY 
OF FEED GRAINS UNDER 
THAT OF LAST SEASON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Supplies of the 
principal feed grains will total approxi- 
mately 127,000,000 tons this season if 
crop prospects at the first of July ma- 
terialize, according to a report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is about 3,000,000 tons less than the near- 
record supply of last year. Large quan- 
tities of wheat available under the gov- 
ernment wheat feed program may bring 
the total supply of grain for feeding to 
about the same quantity as last year, but 
with livestock numbers increasing rapid- 
ly the supply of feed grains per animal 
unit probably will be about 10% smaller 
than last year, the report states. Sup- 
plies of the principal oil seed cakes and 
meals, together with gluten feed produc- 
tion, are now expected to be about 
7,500,000 tons for the 1942-43 season. 
This is about 30% larger than the 1941- 
42 season. Much of the increase in pro- 
tein feeds will be in the corn belt because 
of a prospective increase of about 10% 
in the production of soybean cake and 
meal. 
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PLENTIFUL MILLFEED 
SUPPLIES IN ONTARIO 
AS DEMAND DECLINES 


Toronto, Ont.—The millfeed situation 
in Ontario is marked by decreasing de- 
mand and _ plentiful 
parts. 





supplies in most 
Good pasture is reported from 
country districts, which means that farm- 
ers do not need as much feed from off 
the farm. Coarse grains are a good crop 
almost all over the province and this is 
true of Quebec as well. 

The surplus of millfeed available for 
export will increase as mills get into new 
There is still some demand for 
export and mills have enough permits to 
take care of any surplus they may have 
in August. Permits to ship millfeed to 
the United States in August are worth 
about $10. That is about the difference 
between United States 
prices in terms of Canadian funds. Bran 


crop. 


and Canadian 


for shipment to United States is quoted 
at $40 ton, basis Montreal freights. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNED CORN 
SALES HALTED IN IOWA 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration committees and 
Commodity Credit Corporation officials 
of Iowa were notified July 24 that no 
more government owned corn in the state 
was to be sold from the steel bins or 
country elevators after that date until 
further notice. No official reason was 
given for the stoppage, but it was 
thought the action might be a result of 
the recent legislation regarding the sale 
of feed wheat below parity prices. 
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BREAD PRODUCTION, SALE 
STANDARDIZED IN SWEDEN 
StrocKHOLM, Swepen.—Production and 
sale of bread in Sweden became stand- 
ardized Aug. 3. Six types of bread- 
two of wheat, one of mixed flour and 
three of rye—may be produced, the rye 
salable only the day after baking. At the 
same time reductions of 10% in the cost 
of the rye and mixed flour loaves, and 
2% in the wheat loaves, were ordered. 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 


12% Protein, .40% Ash 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 





| MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
E and BETTER BREAD « 








Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











Price Control Bill 











(Continued from page 49.) 

ably be reduced because of sugar ra- 
tioning. Because of this the bakers now 
have the finest opportunity to make new 
customers, who will in all probability 
remain customers after the war, if the 
bakers will make wholesome and nour- 
ishing goods. Take advantage of the 
sugar saving formulas that are being 
offered you by your associations and 
the allied trades. 

The baking industry should not ask or 
demand that Washington solve all of its 
problems for it. Washington will do 
what it can by laying down fair rules 
for all. 

The Office of Price Administration 
expects business at all stages to make 
all possible operating economies and to 
eliminate all waste. This means that 
deliveries must be rationalized, packag- 
ing simplified, and all other costs cut to 
whatever extent possible. Varieties in 
breads, sweet goods, and cakes will prob- 
ably have to be reduced considerably 
to effect savings. Stales will have to 
he controlled to prevent wastage of vital 
materials. Because of the critical short- 
ages in steel, slicing may have to be dis- 
continued. Due to increased demand for 
wax for army purposes, we will have to 
find ways to reduce the use of waxed 
paper. Standardization of bread weights, 
sizes and formulas may become neces- 
sary. This is justified because the na- 
tion faces a 12% cut in its standard 
of living. Thus, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that some reduction in = un- 
necessary services take place. If this is 
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not done, it must and will take the form 
of reduction in necessary services. 
American business men are tradition- 
ally famous for their ingenuity. This 
situation presents a challenge to you 
keen-witted business men. You have 
seen sugar rationed and tires rationed. 
Possibly more restrictions may be neces- 
sary in other fields. We may have to 
devise new sales methods, based on re- 
duced gasoline and oil supplies, and 
upon local conditions and markets. ‘The 
will to do these things can’t be aroused 
by Washington—it must come from you. 
Now I know that many of you are 
asking, what will happen if increasing 
costs drive sharply into our ceiling 
prices? I will say, first of all, that if 
this nation has an all-out program for 
inflation control those costs should not 
go up. Furthermore, while the Office of 
Price Administration cannot directly 
control all those costs, it opposes in 
principle any cost increase which would 
necessitate an upward revision of price 
ceilings in order to keep any substan- 
tial segment of trade or industry from 
being forced to the wall. Where cost 
increases do occur, and we do not be- 
lieve they will be general because this 
major price control step has been taken, 
the Office of Price Administration is 
asking you to do your best to absor) 
them, by exercising the. keen initiative 
you have exhibited in the past, and hy 
effecting all possible economies in your 
business, not in the spirit and with the 
methods of “business as usual” but with 
a willingness to make a measure of sac- 
rifice which is so essential at this time. 
Every baker from the smallest neigh- 
borhood store to the giant merchandising 
organization, is charged by your gov- 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
, AS WE ARE OF OURS 
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THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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Victory Bread 











(Continued from page 7.) 
more oven space, more racks, greater 
wrapping expense and greater delivery 
expense. 

“Regulations requiring only one de- 
livery a day would greatly reduce cost. 
In many cases the baker delivered twice 
a day to the same retailer and this as 
well as other too frequent deliveries 
might be eliminated. 

“Regulations forbidding the acceptance 
of unsold bread would prevent one of 
the greatest and unnecessary wastes of 
the trade. Retailers who are allowed to 
return unsold bread order with little 
care and often purchase too much. This 
bread when returned is sold for feed. 

“Wrapping of bread, while adding to 
the cost, has compensations in sanita- 
tion and preservation, which makes it 
inadvisable to forbid the wrapping.” 

LICENSING SYSTEM ADOPTED 

The licensing system appeared to the 
Food Administrator to be the only 
method likely to bring results. It was 
recognized that the task would be diffi- 
cult, owing to the great size of the in- 
dustry, the great diversity of its prod- 
uct, the dissimilarity of conditions gov- 
erning production and the looseness of 
trade organization. It was anticipated 
that there would have to be a thorough 
job of education and promotion. 

Four days after the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report had been filed 
President Wilson proclaimed the licens- 
ing system. It was to apply to all per- 
sons, firms, corporations and associations 
using 10 or more barrels of flour and 
meal per month (later to those using 
3 bbls or more) in the commercial manu- 
facture of bakery products. 

Licenses were issued to 38,800 appli- 
cants. Not all of them were commercial 
bakeries, for the regulations also cov- 
ered clubs, hotels, restaurants and other 
eating places serving bread of their own 
baking. A suitable penalty was pre- 
scribed for nonconformance. 


RULES FOR THE LICENSEES 


Immediately following the formal proc- 
lamation by the President the Food Ad- 
ministration issued for publication the 
principal general rules and regulations 
that were to govern all licensees manu- 
facturing bakery products, as follows: 

“The licensee, in selling bakery prod- 
ucts, shall keep such products moving to 
the consumer in as direct a line as prac- 
ticable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same trade without 
reasonable justification, especially if tend- 
ing to result in a higher market price to 


the retailer or consumer, will be dealt. 


with as an unfair practice. 

“The licensee shall not buy, contract 
for, sell, store or otherwise handle or deal 
in any food commodities for the purpose 
of unreasonably increasing the price or 
restricting the supply of such commodi- 
ties, or of monopolizing, or attempting to 
monopolize, either locally or generally, 
any of such commodities. 

“The licensee shall not destroy any bak- 
ery products, and shall not knowingly 
commit waste, or willfully permit pre- 
ventable deterioration in connection with 
the manufacture, distribution or sale of 
any bakery products. 

‘The licensee shall not accept returns 
of bread or other bakery products, nor 
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make cash payments, nor allow credits, to 
any retailer for any unsold bread or other 
unsold bakery products, nor shall the 
licensee exchange any bread or bakery 
products for other bread or bakery prod- 
ucts which he has sold.” 


REGULATIONS FOR MANUFACTURERS 
These special rules and regulations 
governing licensees manufacturing bread 
and rolls were made public: 
“Rule 1: 
ture bread and offer it for sale only in 


The licensee shall manufac- 


the following specified weights, or multi- 
ples thereof, which shall be net weights, 


unwrapped, 12 hours after baking: 16-0z 
units (not to run over 17 0z) ; 24-0z units 
(not to run over 251%, oz). Where twin 
or multiple loaves are baked, each unit 
of the twin or multiple loaf shall conform 
to the weight requirements of this rule. 

“Rule 2: The licensee shall manufac- 
ture rolls and offer them for sale only in 
units weighing from 1 to 3 oz, but no 
rolls shall be manufactured or offered for 
sale which shall weigh, unwrapped, 12 
hours after baking, less than 1 oz or 
more than 3 oz. 

“Rule 3: The standard weights herein 
prescribed shall be determined by averag- 
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ing the weight of not less than 25 loaves 
of bread of any one unit, or five dozen 
rolls of any one unit, and such average 
shall not be less than the minimum nor 
more than the maximum prescribed by 
these rules and regulations for such units. 

“Rule 4: The licensee, in mixing any 
dough for bread or rolls, shall not use 
the following ingredients in amounts ex- 
ceeding those specified below, per unit 
of 196 lbs of any flour, or meal, or any 
mixture thereof: 

“Sugar: Not to exceed 3 lbs of cane 
or beet sugar, or in lieu thereof 31/, Ibs 


of corn sugar. Where sweetened con- 





OVENS - 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


It will be interesting to many of our friends in the baking industry to 


know that we are also building Industrial Ovens at our New Haven 


plant. These special ovens are used by foundries, wire and steel 


mills, pharmaceutical, ball bearing, electrical, and many other in- 


dustries. They bake, dry, cure, anneal, and perform a wide variety 


of tasks in many manufacturing processes. Built to modern engineer- 


ing standards, AMF Industrial Ovens are playing their part in helping 


to win this war. We take pride in this opportunity to make another 


contribution to the war production program. 








-- -SERVING THE WAR EFFORT 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
OVEN DIVISION . . . 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE © RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














densed milk is used, the licensee, in deter- 
mining the permitted amount of sugar, 
shall deduct the added sugar content of 
such condensed milk from the net amount 
of other sugar of the kinds herein desig- 
nated. 

“Milk: Not to exceed 6 lbs of fresh 
milk from which the butterfats have been 
extracted, or the equivalent thereof. 

“Shortening: No shortening shall be 
used except as follows: not to exceed 2 
Ibs. of ‘compounds,’ containing not more 
than 15% of animal fats. In lieu of such 
‘compounds’ the licensee may use not to 
exceed 2 lbs of vegetable fats. 

“The licensee, in making any bread or 
rolls, shall not add any sugars or fats 
to the dough during the process of bak- 
ing, or to the bread or rolls when baked.” 


MR. HOOVER’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Hoover made these recommenda- 
tions to bakers: 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tor earnestly urges all wholesale bakers 
to establish as the wholesale prices of 
their products the prices at which they 
will offer such products for sale in lots of 
25 lbs or more, unwrapped, for cash, at 
the bakery door, the prices so established 
to be subject to such additional charges 
as may be fair for wrapping and deliver- 
ing when such services are performed 
by the baker. 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tor requests that, when such wholesale 
prices are established, the licensee report 
this fact and state such prices to the 
federal Food Administrator in the state 
where his bakery is located. 

“Inasmuch as some wholesale bakers in 
certain communities are now retailing 
bread at their plants direct to the con- 
sumer, unwrapped, undelivered, and for 
cash, at wholesale prices, the United 
States Food Administrator recommends 
that this practice be extended wherever 
bakers find it possible to do so, adding 
only sufficient extra charge to cover extra 
expense. 

“The Food Administrator, believing that 
frequent deliveries are uneconomical and 
tend to enhance prices, urges all bakers 
to reduce deliveries, wherever possible, 
to one a day over each route, and to con- 
solidate deliveries or zone their terri- 
tories in order to reduce the expense of 
deliveries as far as possible.” 

Mr. Hoover took the trouble to counsel 
bakers in still greater detail, at the same 
time outlining the reasons which had 
governed the formulation of the Food 
Administration’s rules. This background 
material is interesting now not only as 
a_ historical document relating to war- 
time food control; it is also a fairly 
complete picture of the commercial bak- 
ing industry of a quarter of a century 
ago and the conditions under which 
bakers then operated. Mr. Hoover, ex- 
plaining that his information came from 
the investigations of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture, said 
to the baking industry: 

“The bread of the United States is ap- 
proximately 40% baked in bakeries and 
60% in the homes. The object of stand- 
ardization is to reduce the cost of public 
baking and distributing bread, to re- 
duce the waste of flour, and to limit the 
use of sugar and lard in the preparation 
of bakery bread. By fixing the weight 
of bread at 1 lb minimum loaf, with 
1%%-lb, 2-Ib and 4-lb loaves, and with 
a stabilized price of flour, the present 
variables in bread will be largely elim- 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 
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BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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MILLS) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


. LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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inated and competition will be centralized 
upon price. 

“The administration has no power to fix 
the price. There are grocery stores in 
many cities whose whole business is con- 
ducted upon a basis where the consumer 
pays cash and carries the goods home, 
and who conduct their own bakeries. It 
is anticipated that a standard 1-lb loaf 
of baked bread can be put before the 
public from these groceries at about 7c. 
The other type of grocers, doing busi- 
ness upon a credit and delivery basis, 
must charge more. 


THE RETURNED BREAD PROBLEM 


“Competitive conditions have built up 
a number of practices in bread which 
can be limited to the advantage of the in- 
dustry and the public. The Food Ad- 
ministration and the commercial economy 
committee of the Council of National 
Defense have already requested the bak- 
ers of the country to refuse the accept- 
ance of returned bread, and this will 
now be made a legal regulation. 

“The investigations show that a large 
portion of returned stale bread was ac- 
tually destroyed, and that the amount of 
flour so lost amounts to upwards of 600,- 
000 bbls per annum. The regulation that 
bakers shall not accept the return of 
bread will force the retailers and public 
to watch their purchases more carefully. 

“The use of other ingredients than 
flour, yeast and salt in a great deal of 
the American bread has been growing 
teadily for years, and exists to a larger 
legree than elsewhere, without any in- 
trinsic compensation in either added nu- 
tritive value or palatableness. 

“In order to conserve the use of sugar, 
i maximum of 3 lbs of cane or beet sugar 
per barrel of flour is fixed by the Food 
\dministration, against an average con- 
sumption of about 6 lbs, and it is ex- 
pected that a saving of about 100,000,000 
lbs of sugar per annum will result. As 
there are from 270 to 280 1-lb loaves de- 
rived from a barrel of flour, the sugar 
is not noticed by the consumer. 

“A maximum of 2 lbs of shortening is 
imposed against an average consumption 
of about 6 lbs, and the use of vegetable 
oil substitutes is required. The saving in 
lard should amount to 100,000,000 Ibs per 
annum. The milk used in bread is lim- 
ited to skimmed milk, as the microscopic 
amount of butterfat which appears in 
whole milk bread gives no adequate com- 
pensation for its use for this purpose. 

“Many large bakeries in the United 
States are operating on this formula of 
sugar, shortening and milk, and are ca- 
tering to all classes of customers to their 
satisfaction. These combined savings 
should result in materially cheapening the 
average cost of baking bread. 


“The requirement that all bread shall 


be baked in multiples of 1 lb has several 
objectives: economy in labor of baking 
and economy in materials, as small breads 
are more wasteful in baking than larger 
units. The bread remains fresh longer in 
larger loaves, and there will be less loss 
of stale bread. 

“Furthermore, a standard weight will 
protect the consumer. At the present 
time, the tendency is to adjust the weight 
to the cost of the bread in an endeavor 
to maintain a unit of price. The result is 
that some 38 different weights are on the 
market, and the consumer has little op- 
portunity of real comparison. 

“By the standardization of weight and 
the limitation of ingredients, the Food 
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Administration hopes to focus competi- 
tion upon price and good baking. If the 
bread in the country is of fixed weights, 
the consumer will be able to determine at 
once the cheapest bread, of which he is 
now incapable because of the variability 
in weight from 6 oz up to 4 Ibs. Rolls 
of certain sizes will be permitted if baked 
of the same dough as bread. 

“Generally, the standardization of bread 
should lay the foundations for the elim- 
ination of many wasteful practices forced 
upon the bakers and distributors by the 
luxurious demands of the public for vari- 
ous types of bread. 





“The bread business of the country is 
of three different commercial types: 

“The first is the wholesale baking of 
bread, its sale by the wholesale baker to 
the retailer, who is chiefly the grocery- 
man, and the distribution by the grocery- 
man largely by delivery to the household, 
with credit extended through periodic 
collections of bills. This system is the 
most prevalent, and bread thus distribut- 
ed at the present time costs the consumer 
9@l15c lb, the average being about IIc. 
The system contains a great number of 
economic wastes, particularly in selling 
costs and too frequent deliveries. 
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“The following represents the distribu- 
tion of present costs: whole baking cost 
and profit, 67%; wholesale bakers’ cost 
of selling and delivery to the retailer, 
138%; retailers’ cost and profit, 20%; 
total, 100%. 

“Therefore the cost of distribution 
from the wholesale bakers’ door repre- 
sents 83% of the cost of the bread, or 
over 3c lb at present prices. 

“The costs worked out by the Federal 
Trade Commission, to which are added 
the Food Administration figures of distri- 
bution and profit per pound of baked 





requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 





The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 


Under the new 


Save With... 


War Savings Bonds 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now, 


office has full details. 





Your bank or post 
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of his daily diet. 


own business. 


of whole wheat. 


since 105s, by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 





Cash in on 


THIS YEAR'S 
BIGGEST FOOD STORY 


RS 


Stressing the need for improved national health as an 
important factor of the war effort, the great new nutri- 
tional campaign being carried on by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services is making every consumer 
of food acutely aware of the vitamin and mineral content 


Profit by this nation-wide publicity program by offering 
your customers these “extras” in YOUR baked goods— 
and thereby help the country’s war program and your 


Do all your baking with Henkel’s Flours—milled from 
the finest wheats—and enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals if you so specify. Henkel’s offers a complete range 
of bread and cake flours, also 10 kinds and granulations 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 
































@ Properly Mellowed— 
Hydrated Doughs 

@ Elimination of Doubles, 
Stickups, Schedule Delays— 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Should Include Paniplus 


"GRAND STRATEGY” for: 




































A Petersen Oven Service Engineer will be glad to make 
a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 
help keep your ovens baking at top efficiency. Ladwed to 
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“THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














bread, indicate the following, in cents, 
on an assumption of $11 flour: 


Low- High- Aver- 





est est age 
Wholesale bakers’ cost and 
MOOT 6cc206 00 cts ekenses 7.2 8.25 7.98 
Retail cost and profit.... 2.00 2.0 2.00 
TOES ccsdicvinctaveue 9.2 10.25 9.98 


“The above price of flour should be 
somewhat less in many sections. The 
more efficient bakers are, of course, able 
to reduce these costs, and the savings 
under the new regulations should con- 
tribute to such reduction. 

“The second commercial type of bak- 
eries is represented by the bakeries of 
the cash-and-carry stores which order for 
their own retail distribution. Here, ad- 
vertising, commissions, returned breads, 
deliveries and credit costs are greatly 
reduced. 

“This type shows a variation in costs 
and profits: 

Low- High- Aver- 





est est age 
Bakers’ cost, profit and 
distribution to stores... 5.15 6.37 6.35 
Retail distribution and 
DONC .ccccccccsccvevecs 1.00 1.00 1.00 
-: MEP reTrrirerr ery. 6.15 7.37 7.35 


“These amounts are also subject to re- 
duction under the standardization plan 
proposed, and in localities of cheaper 
flour and labor. 

“The third type is the small baker, 
who delivers his own product directly to 
the consumer. These bakers have the 
difficulty of being unable to buy flour 
quite as cheaply as the large bakers, but 
the difference is inconsequential except 
in times of widely fluctuating prices, in 
which case they are unable to protect 
themselves by carrying any considerable 
stock of flour, and high peaks of price 
render them unable to compete with the 
large baker. 

“As a result of the flour market during 
the last year, many thousands of such 
men were put out of business. In a stable 
market for flour, they are able to sell 
more cheaply than the first type of dis- 
tribution. 

“The large problem in the reduction 
of the costs of handling bread lies in 
the first type of distribution. 

“Some relief can be found to that sec- 
tion of the community most in need of 
care if the wholesale bakers will place 
bread on sale to cash-and-carry custom- 
ers at the bakery door at a margin above 
wholesale prices sufficient to cover the 
extra expense. Certain wholesale bakers 
have offered to do this, and it would 
result in an additional number of cash- 
and-carry points of disposal for the 
public. 

“A plan by which delivery and credit 
grocers can more nearly approximate to 
the conditions of the cash-and-carry has 
been successfully tried by certain grocers 
as follows: 

“The groceryman in this case to buy 
from the wholesale baker upon definite 
contract and regular quantity; to deal 
with only one bakery, instead of an av- 
erage of five, as shown by the investiga- 
tion; the grocer to make a differentia- 
tion between cash-and-carry and deliv- 
ery-and-credit prices. 

“Prior to the war, these retailers 
charged le per loaf for handling the 1-lb 
loaf then selling for 5@7c. Since the 
loaf advance to 10c, the retail charge for 
the 1-lb loaf has become generally fixed 
at 2c. If the retail grocer would sell 
cash-and-carry bread upon a margin of 
le per loaf to regular customers, and 
charge an appropriate amount for the 
extra service of delivery and credit to 
house delivery and irregular customers, 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 





DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


* 
A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


« 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — cofvenient 
economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














. Executive Offices: 
NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST 800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
CORPORATION Chicago ‘Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Il. 
Pres New York Sales Ogee: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 


Jersey City, N. J. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING x 


A five-million dollar institute conducted 
without profit offers instruction § in 
Bread and Rolls (4 months) and Cakes 
and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches is 
carried on in large bake shops, smaller 
experimental bake shops and in an ex- 
perimental laboratory. 

New groups start the first of each 
month, 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Four months course $150. 


“DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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his business would more closely approxi- 
mate to competition with the cash store. 

“Those who require delivery and credit 
and who buy in irregular quantities need 
have little hope of much cheaper bread, 
for the retailer cannot be expected to 
make the same terms as for cash-and- 
carry. 

“The differentiation between cash-and- 
carry and delivery grocerymen is a grow- 
ing and natural division to suit the means 
and wishes of consumers, and it is hoped 
that retailers will in their own interest 
differentiate in price between the two 
types of customers. 

“There has been a demand for a 5c 
loaf. At the price of flour entailed by 
the present price of wheat, such a loaf 
would need to be, with cash-and-carry, 
between 9 and 10 oz in weight, and for 
The 
investigation has proved that the demand 


delivery-and-credit from 7 to 8 oz. 


for such sized loaves is in minor percent- 
ave and to a considerable degree due to 
a demand for frequent deliveries of hot 
bread. For the reasons stated, it is un- 
economical and not in the interest of the 
consumer. Since the European war be- 
van there has been an increase of 109% 
in the price of wheat. 

“On the other hand, the cash-and-carry 
\-lb loaf under the regulation of interme- 
diate trades and standardization now is- 
sued will show an increase of under 40%. 
that out of 
pre-war cash-and-carry bread the farmer 


It is interesting to note 
realized under 20%, while today he real- 
izes about 40% of the price of bread. 

“The Food Administration has had the 
co-operation of many bakers, and wishes 
to express its appreciation for their sup- 
port. All of the regulations have been 
under a continuous and extended test; 
and it is believed that any capable baker 
will have no difficulty in compliance with 
them for the production of good bread. 
In fact, the Food Administration has had 
under observation a number of bakeries 
operating on a large scale under these 
conditions. 

“The price of English bread is now 
414,c lb, cash-and-carry. This bread con- 
tains 25% of other cereals or potatoes, 
and .it is subsidized by the government, 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 having 
been made to finance the operation.” 

On Feb. 1, 1918, new and more de- 
Bakery 
products were classified into five groups: 
Bread and sweet yeast-dough 
goods; crackers, biscuits, cookies and ice 


tailed regulations were issued. 
rolls; 


cream cones; cakes, pies, fried cakes and 
pastry; quick breads, Boston brown 
cakes and waffles. The 
limitation on quantity of milk prescribed 
by the rules of Dec. 


and bakers were forbidden to sell bread 


bread, batter 


10 was removed, 
containing milk at a greater price than 


bread which did not contain milk. 
There was a slight alteration of the 


bread weight limits. The following 
poundages, net after 12 hours, were 


permitted: 1, 114, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, “or other 
pound weights.” A %4,-lb loaf was added 
on Feb. 21, as a conservation measure, 
but this was not found to be a popular 
Size and it was not generally adopted. 
Variations at the of 1 
pound over and 1 oz per pound under 


rate oz per 
the specified unit weights were permitted 
in individual but the 
weight of not less than 25 loaves of any 


loaves, average 
one unit of any one kind had to be not 
less than the weight prescribed by the 
rules for such unit. 

Licensees were permitted to bake twin 











or multiple loaves only on the following 
conditions: If the twin or multiple loaf 
was wrapped at the bakery and sold to 
the consumer wrapped and undivided, the 
loaf must conform to the weight require- 
ments; if the twin or multiple loaf was 
unwrapped or divided before being sold 
to the consumer, each unit of the loaf 
must conform to the weight requirements. 


ENTER THE “VICTORY LOAF” 


And 
the citizens of the United States 


Now begins the period of ersatz. 
soon 
not only were eating less bread but a 
“Victory Loaf,” in which there was a 
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material amount of substitution for 
wheat flour. 

All through 1917 the activities of the 
Food Administration had been directed 
mainly to measures that would control 
distribution of the scarce foods, pre- 
vent speculation and hoarding and in- 
sure efficiency and economy of produc- 
tion. Millers of flour had gone under 
the licensing system three or four months 
They 
were prohibited from making “an unjust 


before it was applied to bakers. 


or unreasonable profit”; commanded to 
put their storage facilities at the service 
of the administration; required to limit 
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their stocks of wheat and flour; ordered 
to sell no more than 30 days in advance; 
forbidden to pay a 
wheat than the fair price established by 


higher price for 
the government, and to store wheat for 
more than 30 days’ requirements without 
Over 3,000 millers pledged 
themselves to operate their businesses 


permission. 


under these conditions and gave the Food 
Administration an exemplary degree of 
co-operation. 

The world wheat situation grew more 
and more precarious as 1917 came to an 
Jan. 18, 1918, 
Wilson issued a proclamation emphasiz- 


end, and on President 








RANKS HIGH AS 
NECESSARY INGREDIENT 


ConsuMER DEMAND* keeps grow- 
ing more insistent—for the brighter 


color, the satisfying flavor and longer 


lasting freshness of 
with WYTASE. For 
decade, through good 


more and more bakers have established 
the values of WYTASE as a standard 
ingredient in their formulas. And today, 
the growing popular demand* for en- 


riched bread further confirms the bakers 


as 


breads made 
more than a 


times or bad, 
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need for WYTASE in all white breads. 

When formulas have to be altered and 
shop conditions changed because of war 
emergencies, WY TASE proves more than 
ever its right to the title of necessary 
ingredient for uniformly better breads. 

You should benefit by the successful 
experience of bakers who have been 
using WYTASE for many years. Write 
now and ask the WYTASE representa- 


tive to call on you. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bblis. Daily 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 








ing the necessity for using substitutes for 
wheat. Consumers were asked to limit 
consumption of wheat flour and other 
wheat products to not more than 70% 
of normal prewar consumption. Monday 
and Wednesday of each week were pro- 
claimed “wheatless days,” on which no 
white bread or other wheat product con- 
taining 70% of wheat should be eaten. 
In addition every consumer was asked to 
observe one meal each day as an abso- 
lutely wheatless meal, thus excluding all 
bread, except corn bread, cakes, pastry, 
pies, macaroni, spaghetti and such other 
products, and all wheat cereals. 

Retailers were asked to limit their 
purchases of wheat flour and other wheat 
products at least to 70% of their normal 
prewar purchases and to urge their cus- 
tomers to buy more corn meal, hominy, 
grits, cornstarch, barley flour, oatmeal, 
rolled oats and rice flour as substitutes 
for wheat flour. Wholecalers and job- 
bers were expected to make the same 
recommendations to their customers and 
to sell them no more than 70% of their 
1917 requirements. Manufacturers of 
alimentary paste, biscuits, crackers, pas- 
try, cereals made up wholly or in part 
of wheat also fell under the 70% rule. 
As for bakers, they were called upon 
to use wheat flour only with substitutes 
in an amount equal, at least, to 25% of 
the amount of wheat flour used. 

Wheat millers were required by regu- 
lation, effective Jan. 28, 1918, to raise 
their percentage of extraction from wheat 
so that they would not use more than 
264 lbs of 58-lb wheat or heavier in 
making 196 lbs of flour. This meant an 
extraction of approximately 74% of the 
whole wheat as against a normal ratio 
of about 71%. 

After Feb. 1 millers were required to 
confine their sales of wheat flour to their 
regular channels of distribution and to 
ship into no territory more than 70% 
of the amount shipped into the same 
territory during the corresponding pe- 
riod of time in the previous year. Whole- 
sale dealers were limited to 70% of their 
previous year’s purchases, and after Jan. 
28 both millers, wholesalers and retailers 
were forbidden to sell wheat flour except 
when accompanied by the sale to the 
same customer of an equal quantity of 
wheat flour substitutes, or unless satis- 
factory evidence was presented that the 
customer had purchased the required 
amount of substitutes. For the purposes 
of this rule wheat substitutes consisted 
of the following: corn meal, corn flour, 
edible <urn starch, hominy, corn grits, 
barley flour, potato flour, sweet potato 
flour, soybean flour, feterita flour. and 
meal, rice, rice flour, oatmeal, rolled oats 
and buckwheat flour. 


SUBSTITUTES IN THE BAKESHOP 


At first bakers were not included in 
the operation of this rule governing sub- 
stitutes. In order to afford opportunity 
for experiments and the adjustment of 
their businesses to the change, they were 
required on Jan. 28 to use only 5% 
of substitutes in their bread. On Feb. 
24 the rule requiring the sale of substi- 
tutes also became applicable in sales to 
bakers, the ratio being on the basis of 
1 lb of substitutes to 4 lbs of wheat 
flour. The baker not only was required 
to use these substitutes in bread but he 
was not allowed to bake bread that did 
not contain the required amount of sub- 
stitutes. On April 14 the proportion was 
changed to 3 lbs of wheat flour to one 
of substitutes. Bakers had a somewhat 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Masnes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mrtutme Co., Inman, Kan. 
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larger list of permitted substitutes than 
appeared on the consumer’s list, and were 
permitted to use potatoes on the basis 
of 4 lbs for each pound of required sub- 
stitutes. 

The ersatz regime continued unabated B kb Y, Fl f 
until September of 1918, when the sub- aC O O Uu Yr 0 U Vv eeee 
stitution required of bakers was reduced 
to 20%. On the morning following 
Armistice Day all substitution rules were 4 : 
— a A Modern Mill to which has now been added 

William Clinton Mullendore, in his re- 
cently published “History of the United 
States Food Administration,” completed 
in 1921, estimates that the bakers’ re- 10 000 BARRELS Bulk FLOUR STORAGE 
strictions effected a saving at the rate | 
of at least 15% for the eight and one half 
months to Nov. 12, 1918, or a total of 
3,825,000 bbls of flour. Prewar monthly 
consumption of flour by bread bakers 
was approximately 3,000,000 bbls. Over 
900,000 bbls, Mr. Mullendore says, was 
normally used in each month in the man- 
ufacture of other bakery products such 
as crackers, cake, breakfast cereals, mac- 
aroni and miscellaneous foods. These 
manufacturers also were under the 70% 
rule. 


















THE BREAD PRICE LEVEL 


It had been the hope of the Food Ad- 
ministration that bread prices, under 
government control measures, could be 
decreased. In certain localities there 
was a reduction toward the end of 1917, 
but on the whole prices showed littie 
change during the first two months of 
1918. Then came the substitutes, and 
bakers found these cost 20 to 40% more 
than wheat flour, in spite of the fact 
that wheat flour itself rose slightly. As 
a whole the industry absorbed these in- 
creased costs, though bakers who had 
cut prices in December had to raise them 
again to previous levels. In April the Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
price of substitutes declined somewhat, 
but labor costs meantime had increased. 
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A general advance in wholesale prices To give our customers even better service in shipping, and in 
therefore was inevitable. The prevailing : i 

wholesale figure became 8c or 81/,c, with properly aging flour, we have just added the 10,000 barrels bulk 
the retail maximum not over 10c. Raises ° ° 

dan Week ak dee ened flour storage shown at the extreme right of the mill. 


state food administrators. 
In September of 1918 state administra- 


This is in addition to one third million bushels wheat storage 


tors were informed that the maximum which assures ample supplies of the type of wheat needed for 
fair retail price for bread should be 10c 

for the pound loaf and 15c per 11,-lb your flour. 

loaf. This was based on the practically ° ° . 
diated vediniin yee of CRC All is under control of one of the best equipped laboratories 


lb. In those sections where the whole- 
sale price was 8c and 12c the fair retail 
figures were declared to be 9c and 14c, 
respectively. These prices continued un- 


in the industry. 


til the end of the control period. 


THE 1918 SUGAR RATIONING Safeguarding Performance am Your Bakery 
A quarter of a century ago the annual . 
per capita consumption of sugar in the 


United States was about 83 lbs, and war 
conditions, which brought increased pros- EF H DE RA I i MI j i I | 
perity to a large section of the popula- INCORPORATED 


tion, tended to increase consumption neem 
rather than to decrease it. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


From the outset sugar was placed on 


MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


High Ba lanced We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 
Ratio Gluten 























WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY a 


Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily '**Wisconsin’Makes‘the’'Best*Rye'Flour” 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 














“Sunshine Quality” 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 


brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 

















Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


i 








‘ as He 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








the list of foodstuffs on which special 
emphasis for saving was laid, along 
with wheat, meat and fats. Consumers 
were asked to cut down their sugar con- 
sumption in every way possible. But 
it became evident by the end of 1917 
that the consumption of sugar was not 
being sufficiently reduced as a_ result 
of the general appeal. Shortage was 
acute near the end of 1917, especially 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

On Jan. 1, 1918, manufacturers of 
candy, soft drinks, chewing gum and 
other nonessentials were placed on an 
allowance of not to exceed 80% of the 
amount of sugar they had used during 
It was difficult to 
enforce this rule because there was not 
adequate machinery for informing the 
jobber or refiner as to when his manu- 
facturing customer had reached 80% of 
his consumption. Enforcement was left 
largely to the conscience of the manu- 
facturer. But as the sugar situation 
gradually grew more serious, a certificate 
system for distribution was decided up- 
on. On and after May 15 sugar could 
not be sold for manufacturing purposes 
by refiners, wholesalers or retailers ex- 
cept upon the presentation and cancella- 
tion of certificates for the quantity of 
sugar sold, which certificates were to be 
issued by the Federal Food Administra- 
tor of the state into which the sugar 
was shipped. Exception was made for 
bakers, but in July, the situation having 
become still more critical, they were 
placed under the certificate system, the 
basis of their allotment for the quarter 
beginning July 1 being 70% of the 
amount used during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year or 70% of 
the sugar used in June, 1918, for each 
month of the quarter. Ordinary com- 
mercial relations of buyer and seller re- 
mained undisturbed, except that sugar 
could not be purchased without the sur- 
render of certificates for an equal 
amount. 


the year previous. 


Individual consumers’ purchases were 
restricted to 2 lbs at a time for resi- 
dents of towns or cities, or 5 Ibs at a 
time for those residing in the country, 
with a monthly limit of 3 lbs per person. 
On Aug. 1 the allotment per person was 
reduced to 2 lbs per month, but it rose 
again to 3 lbs in October in response to 
increased supplies and improved trans- 
portation. On Novy. 13 a further modifi- 
cation was announced granting an allow- 
ance of 4 lbs per person per month and 
allowing manufacturers — substantially 
their full requirements. On Nov. 27 the 
restrictions on amounts sold were en- 
tirely removed. 

Mr. Mullendore finds it impossible to 
state accurately the results accomplished 
by sugar conservation, but he estimates 
that consumption for the year 1918 was 
approximately 230,000 tons less than for 
the average of the four preceding years. 


HOW THE TRADE REACTED 


When the Food Administration had 
set up its controls affecting the baking 
industry it was necessary, as had been 
anticipated, to conduct an elaborate cam- 
paign of education among bakers to in- 
sure the effective operation of those 
controls. Great numbers of bakers ob- 
viously did not understand the rules, 
and many more did not know how to 
make satisfactory bread in conformance 
with the restrictions, and particularly 
with the use of substitutes. 

As a first step to deal with this situa- 
tion a National Technical Service Com- 


_mitted by bakers. 
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mittee was formed, with Win M. Camp- 
bell, the well-known Kansas City baker, 
as chairman. The committee called a 
mass meeting of the industry, held in Chi- 
cago on March 22-23, 1918. These men 
were present as chairmen of state service 
committees: 

Alabama, William Fisch; Arizona, W. 
E. Doty; Arkansas, Joseph Jung; Cali 
fornia, H. H. Young; Colorado, L. D. 
Ward; Connecticut, W. J. Travis; Dela- 
ware, George C. Huber, Jr; District of 
Columbia, J. William Stohlman; Florida, 
E. J. Wood; Georgia, H. Malchow; Ida- 
ho, August J. Stephan; Illinois, Charles 
A. Paesch; Indiana, A. L. Taggart; 
Iowa, C. F. Alstadt; Kansas, G. L. Jor- 
dan; Kentucky, Samuel L. Hikes; Maine, 
J. J. Nissen; Maryland, Charles Schmidt; 
Michigan, Joseph Mills; Minnesota, L. 
F. Bolser; Mississippi, Leo F. Koestler; 
Missouri, R. L. Nafziger; Montana, Wil- 
liam C. Busche; Nebraska, P. F. Peter- 
son; Nevada, Nicholas Scmittroth; New 
Hampshire, Omil Cote; New Jersey, J. 
N. Berger; New York, George F. Clarke; 
North Carolina, M. J. Paschall; North 
Dakota, H. K. Geist; Ohio, Harry Mey- 
er; Oklahoma, C. E. Lahman; Oregon, 
H. H. Haynes; Pennsylvania, William 
Freihofer; Rhode Island, E. J. Arnold; 
South Carolina, F. L. Birmingham; South 
Dakota, C. W. Anthony; Tennessee, 
Charles Evers; Texas, H. W. Stude; Ver- 
mont, George C. West; Virginia, J. J. 
Matterm; West Virginia, F. G. Stroeh- 
man; Wisconsin, S. W. Tredway. The 
roster of state chairmen and their local 
organizations soon was complete for the 
entire country. 

Henry Stude, president of the National 
Association of Master Bakers (predeces- 
sor of the American Bakers Association), 
presided over the mass meeting. He 
read a letter from Herbert Hoover, who 
thus summed up the business in hand: 

“The regulations governing the manu- 
facture of bakery products are designed 
not alone to produce the conservation of 
wheat flour, which is essential, but to 
equalize the burden of sacrifice as much 
as possible and to assist the baking in- 
dustry in meeting the problem of a 
short supply which it cannot avoid if 
it would. It is important therefore, 
that we have the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion and support of the baking industry 
in carrying out these regulations. This 
support can best be given if your educa- 
tional plan is successfully tarried through 
in every state, to the end that no baker 
shall waste wheat flour through unneces- 
sary experimentation, through ignorance 
of our regulations, or through inability 
to successfully use substitutes, and to 
the further end that with these substi- 
tutes he shall be able to produce a pal- 
atable and nourishing bread which will 
satisfy the consumers of the nation.” 

Mr. Campbell’s educational plan in- 
volved nation-wide co-operation among 
bakers, through state committees of tech- 
nicians working in conjunction with state 
food administrators. Complete sectional 
and local organization was counted upon 
to make effective the design of pledging 
all bakers to the program and to carry 
information into every shop. The pledge 
cards committed the signer to share his 
information and experience with others. 
There were to be no technical secrets 
for the duration. Practical formulas 
were selected from more than 100 sub- 
The best of these 
were made available to the entire indus- 
try, but no effort was made either by 
the industry itself or by the Food Ad- 
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Whole Wheats and Grahams 





ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY 





ALTON, ILLINOIS - 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


= 


FOUNDED 1857 
by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 
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A PROGRAM 


You can buy all your flour from one 
source of supply in assorted cars to suit 
your requirements. Our American Beauty 
line will give a good account of itself in 
any shop. 


Far flung storage facilities—distributed 
throughout all leading wheat growing areas. 
Thus we can buy and store the best wheat 
available for our milling needs. 


Mills ideally located at Alton, Illinois, 
and Dallas, Texas. 


Ample capacity—with Quality flour to fit 
every baking need. 


BRANCHES AT 


512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 





THAT CHALLENGES SHIFTING TIMES. 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





























Fine Cake Flour 


High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


Texas High Glutens 


DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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(!ANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 


fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading °Rauents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE Laboratory Controlled 
MARITIME 
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‘The Choice of the Finest 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 









“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








Jones-HETreLSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











ministration to prescribe a standard 
Victory loaf. 

Bakers were authorized to apply the 
name “Victory” to all bread containing 
20% or more of wheat flour substitutes. 
They were allowed to use the name, also, 
on various other products containing the 
required amount of ersatz, and on gra- 
ham or whole wheat bread containing 
20% or more of bran, shorts or middlings. 
Bread used in the observance of religious 
rites was exempt from the substitute reg- 
ulations. 

On: the whole the performance of 
American bakers under the food control 
system appears to have been satisfactory 
to the Food Administration. Current 
editorial comment in Tur NorrHwesTerN 
Miter gives high praise to the industry. 
Not always enthusiastic, however, was 
the reaction of the public to Victory 
bread. The editor of this journal com- 
plained: 

“Some of the bread, so called, now be- 
ing sold to the public, is far worse than 
the lowest form of ‘war bread’ issued 
in Europe, and calls for the most em- 
phatic protest. . . . The public will not 
at once blame the Food Administration, 
it will blame the cook who makes such 
a disgusting loaf, knowing well that it 
is possible to produce good, nourishing 
bread from a reasonable admixture of 
flour made from cereals other than wheat, 
because many bakers and household cooks 
are daily doing so. The result will be 
that people will go without bread entirely 
rather than eat this nauseating make- 
believe. . . . Unless this reckless misuse 
of substitutes is restrained, the results 
will be not less than disastrous, and the 
whole fabric of food administration, so 
far as it concerns the nation’s bread 
supply, may collapse in a storm of public 
execration against the bread that it has 
permitted to be fed to the people under 
its implied approval and encouragement. 
During the past few weeks the deteriora- 
tion in the common loaf has been amazing 
and startling. It indicates far more than 
the simple admixture of cereals other 
than wheat. It has a malign significance 
to those able to read in a slice of bread 
the story of its ingredients: that of a 
deliberate adulteration for profit, under 
cover of the liberty of substitution given 
in the food regulations.” 

Not all of the ersatz Victory bread 
was as bad as this criticism seems to 
indicate. But it is fair to assume that 
it was unpopular enough to figure among 
the principal causes of the sharp decline 
in bread consumption that became ap- 
parent during the war and in the years 
immediately following. Patriotic sacrifice 
may have been the ruling influence in this 
wartime acceleration of a trend that had 
been apparent for some years, but the de- 
cline continued long after the patriotic 
motive had vanished. New habits of 
eating had been formed, of course, to the 
disadvantage of bread, but it seems not 
at all unlikely that popular distaste for 
the Victory loaf had a large share in 
pulling down the staff of life from its 
once proud estate—to which only now, 
with the impetus of enrichment, does 
it give sign of returning. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CARTER ESTES NAMED TREASURER 

Carter Estes, Small & Estes Bakery, 
Gainesville, Ga., will act as treasurer of 
the Georgia Bakers Council until elec- 
tions are held this fall. Mr. Estes is 
taking over the duties of Horace Small, 
who has joined the navy. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
“ sted 
opanordter’ cing” 
“rot fine BA 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 











We are always ready to fill your 
soquicemsense of 


MILLING WHEAT 


. MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
erate, Kansas City 
Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Alden H. Stone, owner of Al’s Santa 
Clara (Cal.) Bakery, has joined the 
marines and closed out his business. His 
wife will have charge of his grocery 
store during his absence. 

Ann Vest, proprietor of the Taste 
Rite Bakery in Yuba City, has filed a 
petition under the national bankruptcy 
act in which she listed liabilities amount- 
ing to $8,203.07. 

CANADA 

The Underwood Bakery Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated at Victoria, B. C., and 
is now operating in the big mining town 
of Wells in the Cariboo section of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Herman A. Arnold has taken over the 
bakery business of H. E. White at Red 
Deer, Alta. 

David Schweitzer has discontinued his 
bakery business at Lethbridge, Alta. 

The Daintee Cake Shop operated by 
L.. Traviss at Penticton, B. C., is closing 
down due to war conditions. 

Sutherland Bakery, Ltd., Kelowna, B. 
C., has discontinued its tearoom for the 
duration of the war. It will continue to 
operate its bakery and retail bakeshop. 


ILLINOIS 


The following bakeries in the Chicago 
area have been closed: H. Forgue, 5647 
West Cermak Road; J. Magliano, 6812 
South Wood Street; Peter Zdunkowski, 
5259 South Wolcott; M. Schielsl, 5224 
South Ashland; Jost Bakery, 5716 South 
Ashland; Charles Sajnovich, 1905 South 
Loomis; J. Vythodil, Marquette Bakery, 
1947 Marquette Road; Peter Seitz, 6052 
Rudolph Loula, 2658 
Podgorney, 1454 


Normal Boulevard; 
South John 
Walton. 

Eric Werner has opened a bakery at 
2358 West 59th Street, Chicago. 

Paul’s Banner Bakeries, wholesale es- 
tablishment at 3008 Montrose, Chicago, is 
reported closed. 


Karlov; 


INDIANA 
Charles Kern, of the Scottsburg (Ind.) 
Bakery, recently entertained approxi- 


mately 1,000 persons at his new bakery 
on McClain Avenue. 

The East Side Bakery, Danville, is 
installing a new mixer to replace one 
which is worn out. 

IOWA 

Mayo’s Bakery at Sigourney is report- 
ed to have changed hands recently. 

Frank Funaro, operator with his fa- 
ther of the Krispy-Krusy Baking Co., 
Des Moines, was recently married to 
Miss Eleanor Comito, of that city. 

Glenn Aldrich, operator of the Home 
Bakery 
army, and 


at Hawarden, has joined the 
Mike Millage, formerly in 
charge of the baking department, will 
take over the management of the bakery, 
with Mrs. Millage in charge of the front 
office. 
Larry Richmond, bakery operator at 
Alton, has sold his shop to Lester Hite, 
formerly of Shenandoah. Mr. Hite will 
continue to operate the branch stores at 
Newkirk, Hospers and Orange City. 


A. O. Guy, partner with John Argall 


in a bakery and grocery shop at Tama, 
has bought Mr. Argall’s share of the 
business and will continue to operate in 
their present location. He is an ex- 
perienced baker and plans to specialize 
in pastries. 

LOUISIANA 


Laurence McCarty, City Bakery, Mon- 


ODAY...sales-appeal is not always 

of primary importance in food pack- 
aging. The elimination of waste and the 
proper protection and preservation of 
food have become far more vital. This is 
the job that Riegel Papers have always 
been designed to do — and to do econom- 
ically. There are over 200 kinds, so that 
each product may have its own special- 
ized form of protection, In the baking 
field, they help to eliminate stales—both 

in the home and on the counter, and 
their longer period of salable fresh- 

3. ness provides for less frequent de- 

3, liveries. Through minor changes in 


2 


cere ae ere 
EPS “. se 


>. tcea, 


wen he 


roe, has installed new cake equipment 
in his plant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Raymond J. Cushman, operator of 
Cushman’s Bakery, Whitman, on June 
10 executed a trust mortgage to James 
H. Duffin and Frederic W. 


both of Boston, under terms of which 


Donahue, 


the business will be continued. Mr. 
Cushman remains in charge of produc- 
tion. 

Brockton Union Bakery, Stillman Ave 
nue, Brockton, is reported to have closed 
out. 

Alfred Gledhill, previously connected 
with the Waltham plant of 


Bakeries, Inc., has been appointed man- 


Hathaway 


formation all Riegel Papers can easily 
be “tailormade” to give you top produc- 
tion efficiency with your own packaging 
methods and machinery. @ But all this 
doesn't mean that you must “black-out" 
sales-appeal for the duration. Use Riegel's 
Diafane, for it is tops from every protective 
standpoint, moderately priced — and at- 
tractive to look at, too. With an “all-over” 
printed design, Diafane provides good 
visibility and high brand identification 
without heavy ink coverage or double 
wrapping. Write now for current 
prices and samples of the attractive 
Diafane wraps others are using. 


Also distributed by Detroit Wax Paper Co., River Rouge, 


Mich., and Waxide Paper Company, 


Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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ager of the Brockton plant, where he 
succeeds S. Carle Crosby, who assumes 
other duties with the company. 

Guy Asker, operator of Asker’s Home 
Bakery, has removed the business from 
Pleasant Street, Brocton, to South Main 
Street, Campello, where he has an ad- 
vantage in the gasoline shortage. 


MICHIGAN 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry McGregor sold 
the Fenton (Mich.) Bakery to John E. 
and Bessie Rosenkvist, of Detroit. 
The Hillsdale (Mich.) Pastry Shop 
recently opened under the management 
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of L. M. Galloway, proprietor, who has 
had 30 years’ experience in the baking 
trade at Battle Creek. 
MINNESOTA 
Again Madison has a bakery. Ray 
Werpy is the owner of the new business. 
Arnold 


Brekke is opening one in the Carlson 


Karlstad is to have a bakery. 


Building on McKinley Avenue. The 

place is being remodeled and mixing and 

slicing machines have been installed. 
The bakery operated for several years 


by Mrs. Cordiner and the Thoma Bros., 


at Isle, was closed recently, and is to 
be altered to house the post office. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Gus Kogan, who formerly operated 
the Worth Bakery, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has leased the old Natchez (Miss.) Bak- 
ing Co. building and is operating under 
the name Natchez Bakery. 

Mrs. A. M. Guido, of the Home Bak- 
ery, Natchez, has installed a new cake 
machine and new bread racks in her 
plant. 

Bill Ivy, Vicksburg, has purchased a 
bakery in Minden, La. 
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For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 














WHERE A BAKER . 
GETS A 


» Dagon 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 





Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 














Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 








Sixty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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NEBRASKA 
The Ortman Bakery, 218 North Six- 
teenth Street, Omaha, is remodeling its 
second floor to facilitate production and 
storage operations. 
A. R. Allemand has retired from the 
baking business at Wauneta. 
NEW YORK 
Bakeries granted incorporation papers 
recently include: 52 East 52nd Street; 
R. J. Stevens Baking Corp; June Bakery 
Co., Inc; Peter J. Le Cody, Inc; Har- 
rie’s Pastry Shoppe, Inc; Benroth Bak- 
eries, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Three horses and wagons were pur- 
chased for delivery purposes recently by 
Otto Moss, owner of Moss Bakery, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

OHIO 

Otho Campbell, owner of the Campbell 
Pastry Shop, ‘Troy, is closing his shop 
after having been in business 30 years. 
Wartime restrictions prompted the ac- 
tion, it was said. 


OKLAHOMA 

Harvey Roberts has sold the Purity 
Bakery, Stillwater, te A. L. MeGaugh. 

The Kinder Cookie Co., 1122 NW 58th, 
Oklahoma City, burned recently with a 
loss estimated around $10,000. Clyde 
Kinder, proprietor, has announced that 
rebuilding is already under way. The 
company does a wholesale cooky business. 

The Johnson Bakery, Lawton, operated 
by Charles Johnson, has closed its retail 
store because of the sugar rationing. 
The wholesale division will continue. 

Fred Wolferman, Inc., 1108 Classen, 
Oklahoma City, has closed its bakery 
because of transportation problems. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Lake Preston (S. D.) Bakery has 
changed hands as Barthel Bartz, former 
proprietor, sold it to Leon Hinz, of 
Huron. Mr. Bartz is leaving to join 
the army soon. 

Salem is to have a bakery. There has 
been none in the town for a short time. 
William Dorwart, a former owner and 
operator of the Salem Bakery, has re- 
turned from Wagner, where he has been 
in the restaurant business, and will again 
operate the bakery. 


TEXAS 

A new bun divider has'been added by 
the Johnson Bakery in Amarillo. 

New additions to the bakery building, 
installation of a new oven, and general 
plant improvements have been announced 
by the Louisiana Baking Co., of Houston. 

The Purity Baking Co., Brownwood, 
has purchased a new slicing machine. 

Payne’s Bakery, in Cleburne, held a 
formal opening at their new plant re- 
cently. Several hundred visitors were 
served hot bread. Tyson Payne is the 
operator. 

A new bun divider has been installed 
by Richett’s Bakery in Killeen. 

The Crow Pie Co., Amarillo, added a 
large refrigerator to its equipment re- 
cently. 

VIRGINIA 

At Lynchburg, the Sta-Kleen Bakery’s 
20 delivery trucks may all be using wood- 
en “tires” in a few weeks, if the experi- 
ment now being tried out on one of the 
trucks proves successful. The experi- 
mental truck, which has a run on Port 
Hill and in West Lynchburg, made its 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City 

South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that_the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. I 
want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to remove the printing before I 


use the cloth for garments. ee pa he 
Use of this cloth means quite a lot to . yng tn peg a ancy eg ny nage on 


me, because there are eight of us in tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 
our family and we use all the way from Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 
24 to $0 sacks of flour a year. 


I thank you mentally every time I wash 
@ sack. ene 

mre, £ & Avectoons Thousands of Families Make 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 

















THousanps of families that buy flour and feed 


a a M ‘ S B RO. a AG C Oo. in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 


in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 


Nikon tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn § RAG - Buffalo + Chicago + Denver ; : : . 
Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston x he Saiionieatte + Manuele « hes ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 


Angeles + Louisville - Memphis Minneapolis + New Orleans this bonus to users of your products. i 
New York City - Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha «+ Peoria + Pittsburgh + St. Louis : p J Pp od ee Get in 
Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita touch with your Bemis man for details. 





Bakers Should Use 


SELLING TECHNIQUES 
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§ 


HE purpose of any set of selling 
techniques is obviously to make a 
some businesses these 
techniques are complicated and require 


sale. In 


that much groundwork be done before 
a potential customer can be turned into 
However, the pro- 
prietor of a bakery shop faces no such 


an actual customer. 
difficult problem. When a person crosses 
the threshold of the bakery shop, the 
are that 
and that the person will depart with 


chances a sale will be made 
rolls, bread, cake or pie. 
Yet the ease with which a 


be made, especially when the proprietor 


sale can 


of the bakery shop knows that his prod- 
ucts are of Al quality and are being 
sold at a reasonable price, sometimes 
causes him to forget about customer 
techniques. The purpose of customer 
techniques is to hold a customer after 
the first sale is made and make of him 
or of her a regular customer who comes 
in for repeated orders of the same or 
related products. 

There are a variety of customer tech- 
niques which are sometimes known as 
business builders and which can be used 
to create such good will that a cus- 
tomer wiil not transfer his business to 


By Harold Gluck 





§ 


a new bakery shop when it opens up in 
the neighborhood nor look for another 
bakery shop because he is dissatisfied 
for one reason or another. 

Probably one of the best customer 
techniques is known as the “cookie trick” 
and is based on a shrewd observation 
of the workings of human nature. When 
a customer comes into a bakery shop 
and orders a pound of assorted cookies, 
there is a wrong way and a right way 
to make this sale. Let us first look at 
If the box is overfilled 
and the sales person takes a few cookies 
out of the box so that it exactly hits 


the wrong way. 




















ing business. 

how”—how to make the right 

flour for the right place—how 

to please their customers— 
° how to get repeat orders. 


IT’S A GOOD 
PLACE TO TRADE 


Debry’s Best 
and 
best of the West 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


BUY AT 
DOBRY’S 


This Company and its plant 
are only seven years old. 


But its owners and execu- 
tives are old heads in the mill- 


They “know 


WwW 
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the pound mark, he has made a mis- 
take. This induces in the mind of the 
customer the feeling that he is being 
“cheated.” Those cookies belong to the 
customer, and the sales person is taking 
them out of the box! In a similar man- 
ner, if half a pound of cookies is being 
ordered and a pound box is being used, 
there is the feeling that the empty space 
in the box should have been filled! 
Let us now look at the correct way 
of making that sale. Less than a pound 
of cookies should first be placed into 
With a little 


average sales person can develop this 


the box. practice the 
Then, in front of the cus- 
eyes, additional 
placed in the box until it exactly hits 


technique. 


tomer’s cookies are 


the pound mark. This induces in the 
mind of the customer the feeling that 
he is getting more than is coming to 
him, and the customer likes this feeling. 
In a similar manner, it is best to use 
a box designed for the specific weight 
of cookies desired, a half pound box for 
a half pound of cookies and a pound 
box for a pound of cookies: The filled 
box thus induces in the mind of the 
customer that he is getting everything 
“that is coming to him.” If the cover 
of the box is not pressed down tightly, 
there will even be the feeling on the 
part of the customer that more is com- 
ing than really should have been placed 
in the box—the customer is getting the 
better part of the bargain. And _ this 
simple little technique does build up 
good will. 

The use of names by both customer 
and sales person can build up a friendly 
relationship which makes the customer 
feel he is interested in this particular 
bakery shop and that here he is re- 
garded as more than just “a customer.” 
Some bakery shops use name badges. 
Each one of the sales persons wears a 
small badge with his or her name on 
it. The customer can thus address a 
sales person as Mr. Jones or Miss Smith 
—just a little human touch, but it is 
effective. Some bakery shops that sup- 
ply white suits for the men and white 
dresses for the women have the names 
of the employees sewed onto the re- 
spective costumes. There is an entirely 
different manner in which to approach 
this problem—that is to have a staff 
picture made and framed in a location 
where every person can see it. Under- 
neath the picture of each person should 
be printed in large legible letters his 
full name. 

If you use either of these techniques, 
it becomes necessary to use the com- 
plementary technique in which your sales 
persons must make every effort to learn 
and remember the names of each cus- 
tomer. When Mr. Smith makes a pur- 
chase of cake and bread, he certainly 
feels his ego inflated when the sales per- 
son, instead of just saying, “Thank you,” 
makes it “Thank you, Mr. Smith.” And 
his satisfaction is increased when the 
cashier adds, “Good evening, Mr. Smith.” 

A customer always feels much more 
satisfied when he knows you regard him 
as a specific individual with a personal- 
ity, instead of just one of the many 
who enter the bakery shop to make a 
purchase. The difference between suc- 


cess and failure has succinctly been 


. summarized by the clever baker who 


once said, “It’s just the difference be- 
tween making the customer feel you 
need him and value his patronage and 
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TOPPER © 


You cannot build “TOPPER” up. 
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You cannot break “TOPPER” down. 


By this we mean that you cannot 
blend any other flour with “ TOPPER” 


to give you a better loaf. 


And you cannot,—within reason, — 
give “ TOPPER” a load of weaker 


flour in a blend that it cannot carry 
with credit and distinction. 


But the best way is to use 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



























Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. &. Branch Ammets... osc ccccccsccesescecscess $4,904, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........scceeccccees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are ipousnace enna ~ Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Bui - Atlanta, Ga. 


Royal De iS uilding - + Montreal 



























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


















MILLING WHEAT EVERY RO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinG section or ‘THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York ee Cedar Rapids 
= for cilcago Peoria 
St. Louis Gatvesten Kansas City Ocotinental Export Galveston 


St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Fran 
Columbus Buffalo 








Kansas City Enid 
Omaha Vancouver, B. C. 








letting him feel how lucky he is to have 
you serve him.” 

During rush hours when the store is 
crowded, it is very important that the 
sales person carefully observes who is 
next to be served. If Mr. Jones en- 
tered before Mrs. Doe, and Mrs. Doe is 
served first, it’s probable that Mr. Jones 
will say nothing. But the memory of 
a normal individual who resents unfair- 
ness in any form is a powerful instru- 
ment, and it may send him to your com- 
petitor. For here the ego is wounded 
—you never even noticed that particular 
customer when he entered the store, and 
the basic emotion gives rise to this 
thought, “Is that how they value my 
business?” 

There is one little technique that is 
always very effective. If you observe 
that one of your customers is carrying 
several small packages, offer to either 
wrap them up for him or put them into 
a large bag. To the customer that spells 
consideration; and for your bakery shop, 
it means a firmer grip on that customer’s 
business. 

And whenever you do wrap a package 
for a customer—whether it’s your pie, 
cake or cookies, or the customer’s pack- 
ages—do a good job. It’s annoying to 
carry home a delicious cherry pie in a 
box and have the string break, the box 
open, and the contents spill on the floor. 
And if the string breaks in the street, 
the embarrassment may cause you to 
lose that customer forever. 

Some places give gifts at different 
times during the year. A_ calendar 
with your name and greetings is an 
excellent business builder. This, of 
course, should be given about Christmas 
time. If you have a touch of sentimen- 
tality about you, start to observe the 
anniversary of the founding of your 
bakery shop. You can display a little 
sign thanking everyone for continued 
patronage and distribute pencils with 
your name engraved on them or memo 
books. People love to get something 
for nothing, and gifts of calendars, 
pencils, memo books or something sim- 
ilar touch a fundamental cord in the 
human heart. 

Do you run a weekly special? If not, 
try it and study its effect as a customer 
technique. You can have a sign printed 
with the heading, “Weekly Special,” and 
underneath this heading there should be 
room for the special to be inserted. 
The price of your special should always 
end in odd cents—23 or 27, and even 
though the price is a reduction of two 
or three cents on that particular item, 
it should make certain types of cus- 
tomers who are only happy when they 
get a bargain, feel much better and 
even like you a little better. 

So long as business is run on the 
principle of free competition, you have 
no vested rights in a customer. If you 
want to keep a customer, use selling 
techniques and make your good will your 
best asset. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ATLANTA BAKERS MEET 

The Atlanta bakers club held its regu- 
lar monthly dinner-meeting at the Robert 
Fulton Hotel, July 6. Featured speak- 
er was Harvey Perkins, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Branch of the United States 
Government. Special guest was Horace 
Small, Small & Estes Bakery, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., who will soon start working 
for Uncle Sam as Chief Petty Officer. 
bakery division, U. S. Navy. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO,OHIO -« U.S.A. 











Mennel 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuinG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “3° COLORADO 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
4 A GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed 
canitammenet ie .S. Department of Agriculture 





Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


HERE IS WHAT SHELLABARGER IS DOING TO GO 
ALONG WITH HIS CUSTOMERS’ WARTIME PROGRAM 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are milled to serve the 


baker, not to require the baker to serve them. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are elastic and adapt- 


able with “performance characteristics that 
insure satisfaction either when baked straight or 
in whatever blend you like. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS represent first word 


bread quality and last word cost economy. 


No “Shellabarger Baker’ ever takes a chance. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UN ponent 3. MILLING 
A. Thirty country elevators assuring use A. yw xperimen een > cpa of wheat A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily ca- 
of country-run wheat. r baking aenein we tics pacity. 
B. Favorable transit position of Salina, B. samen bus! me Is storage. ; B. Versatility of three units. 
permitting us to draw wheat from the C. Thoroughly modern equipment, main- 
entire Southwest. tained up to the minute. 
, 4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in charge A. To mill flour to standards of iform 
of actual bakery eng — baking characteristics as well 
B. Completely modern analytical and bak- alytical standards. 
ing linge B. Quality based on m num producti 
©. ~ hnical knowledge of what x re- results at a fair pric 


yuired to give the best result 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 
J ) ———————_—_———__ orrices —_______ 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City 


Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 





J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


BEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























CHER: 
J. M. CHI 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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England's Bread 








(Continued from page 32.) 
Lord and Lady Woolton. The chair- 
man was H. Bamford, the president 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers. 

In referring to the introduction of the 
national wheatmeal loaf, he said that it 
definitely had come as a surprise to 
bakers. They had hoped they would be 
allowed to continue to give the public 
what they wanted—the finest possible 
white bread it had been their privilege 
to sell. As an industry they had tried 
to produce the best possible loaf with 
the new type flour. As trustees of the 
industry, the National Association knew 
that the sudden change would probably 
have repercussions regarding the bread, 
so it inaugurated instructive lectures to 
bakers up and down the country, which 
had been attended by large numbers of 
bakers anxious to learn about the best 
procedure to adopt with the flour. 

In the address that fcllowed by Lord 
Woolton he said he knew the public pre- 
ferred white bread. He knew that the 
trade had spent hundreds and thousands 
of pounds in educating the public to 
like white bread. Also he knew that cir- 
cumstances had arisen which required 
them to tell the public that the thing 
which really mattered was that they 
should have this good, this beautiful 
bread (national wheatmeal) at which 
they had been looking that morning and 
how ready they had shown themselves 
to adapt their policy to circumstances. 

He said he had been slow to introduce 
this bread. He remembered that onc 
of the great daily newspapers of the 
country once said that “Lord Woolton 
was galloping gallantly 12 months be- 
hind public opinion.” He was not so 
sure about that. He had waited to in- 
troduce the national wheatmeal loaf until 
there was no doubt about its being in the 
war interest and the national interest. A 
vast amount of shipping was going to 
be saved as a result of the change over. 
That shipping would be used right up 
to the full for the pursuit of the war 
and to try and bring about its earlier 
termination. 

Moreover, the public of this country 
were more indebted to the bakers than 
they knew, Lord Woolton 
Every time there was bombing he knew 
almost from hour to hour what the bread 
supplies of those districts were, and this 
came from the fact that the trade was so 
well organized and had its mutual assist- 
ance pacts. 
was heavily bombed he heard at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon that there was a de- 
ficiency of 16,500 Ibs of bread. 
rather worried about it, as he felt people 
who had been bombed had enough to 
bear without being short of bread. 
hours afterwards a message came through 
saying that 22,500 lbs of bread had gone 
to that place. He thought that achieve- 
ment grand. It had been done under the 
strain of war conditions—communications 
broken down, telephones bad, road trans- 
port knocked about, but every time there 
was a blitz in this country the bakers 
never failed to deliver the bread to the 
people the next morning. 

In conclusion he said there were few 


declared. 


In one town which recently 


He was 


Two 


countries in Europe today that could say 


with certainty that they would have 
plenty of bread all through this year. 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 

FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Invariable Quality through the Years 


Proud of our location, our splendid mills, our long-time 

loyal customers among the country’s best known and most 

successful bakers—we are proudest of all of the quality 

Ml Th Q ADMIR AL” reputation of these great flours. Uniform, dependable, 
they always have been and always will be sound and hon- 
est quality for a sound and fair price. 


Also for Economy 








1-D-Lee FlourMills @. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina »«~ Kansas 


Trade-Mark Registered 
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INTEREST IN BURLAP, 
COTTON MARKETS LOW 


seasonal Dullness Prevails—Marked Upturn 
Expected Before Latter Part 
of August 

New York, N. Y.—Interest in the bur- 
lap and cotton bagging materials con- 
tinues quiet with bag manufacturers re- 
ported taking only a few small lots of 
cotton goods. ‘There is still no indica- 
tion of the market pulling out of its 
seasonal dullness, although some increase 
in business was anticipated by the end of 
July. It is improbable that there will be 
a marked upturn before the latter part 
of August. 

Trading on the cotton market was also 
generally quiet with scattered small of- 
ferings insufficient to influence prices. 
The lack of trade demand, short selling 
and liquidation and some hedging pushed 
prices down to new lows for the move- 
ment. Some of the selling was due to 
trade opinion that this year’s loan prices 
in the South would be quite a bit below 
With the 100% of 
parity loans now shelved, it is believed 
that the 
be 16.02c. 

A few small offers of burlap from 


the current market. 


average loan this season will 


Caleutta are reported but importers are 
still inclined to await a reduction in the 
hacklog due here on old orders before 
Little 
news from Calcutta is reaching this mar- 


making additional placements. 
ket, but reports have come through of 
sailings carrying small cargoes of burlap. 

No goods have been shipped out of 
Calcutta for quite some time, but some 
burlap is leaving the port of Bombay. 
Freight movement on the Indian railways 
has been the principal obstacle in clear- 
ing up the backlog of goods due here, 
and little this market 
can be expected. until this clearance is 


interest from 
speeded up. 

It would appear that bag users are 
watching the 
making commitments, feeling that a sup- 


burlap situation before 
ply of cotton goods is assured as a conse- 
quence of the recent mill conversions to 
cotton bagging 
many constructions would sell out rapidly 
should back suddenly 
throw a heavy demand on the market. 
The heavy rail traffic should also be taken 
into consideration by users who expect 
need of bags at a definite time in the 
near future. 


materials. However, 


those holding 





TEXAS ELECTION 

Fort WortH, Texas.—W. Lee 
O’Daniel, ex-mill manager and radio 
flour salesman, ex-governor of Texas, 
and at present the junior U. S. Sen- 
ator from Texas, and candidate for 
re-election, failed to secure a major- 
ity in the primary election July 25. 
He received the greatest number of 
votes, 48% of the total compared with 
32% cast for his nearest opponent, 
James V. Allred, also an ex-governor 
of the state, the remainder going to 
Dan Moody, another ex-governor. 
The vote showed a slight falling off 
in Senator O’Daniel’s strength com- 
pared with his previous races. A 
run-off primary late in August will 
decide the result as between O’Daniel 
and Allred. The campaign had been 
a bitter one and a hot finish fight is 
indicated. 
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Continued favorable weather reports 
from most sections of the cotton belt 
has been a strong influence in the sagging 
cotton market and it is believed by 
many that it will be difficult to check the 
tendency while crop conditions continue 
The continued hot weather 
has checked weevil infestation in many 


so favorable. 


sections of the cotton belt and enabled 
the cotton to fruit well, according to re- 
ports from the South. 

Bemis Bro. 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 


Bag Co.'s cotton goods 


in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.39 as compared with 
16.09 a year ago. 
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ADM GETS TAX REFUND 





According to a Washington dispatch, 
the Treasury Department has granted 
an $81,316 tax credit to Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, because of pre- 
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The credit 
the largest of five refunds and credits, 


vious overassessment. was 
totaling $266,849, announced by the de- 


partment. 
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BAKERY SALESMAN SHOT 





Joseph Claudy, driver-salesman for 
the Howard Cake Co., 
fatally shot, July 29, 


holdup. 


Chicago, was 
while resisting a 
Claudy was found lying in an 
alley about 10 feet from his truck. Ap- 
parently he had made his last delivery of 
the day and was held up as he com- 
pleted it. 





Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand 





SILK FLOSS FLOUR 





There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes 
to defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 

To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE KaANsas MILLING Co. 


Ward Magill, President. 


of the baking industry for a uniform, 


dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 
We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 





Elevator Storage 


KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


Since 1894 


3,500,000 bushels 
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+ VALIER SONS IN THE SERVICE « 





Above, shown left and center, are Edward L. Valier and Louis A. Valier, 
Jr., sons of Louis A. Valier, Palm Beach, Fla. (retired), formerly secretary- 
treasurer, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. The picture at the right 
is of Biron A. Valier, son of Charles E. Valier, St. Louis, Mo., (retired), for- 


merly president, Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
U. S. N. R., stationed at Miami, Fla. 


Edward Valier is an ensign, 
Louis Valier, Jr., also an ensign, is 


stationed at Suva, Fiji Islands. Biron Valier, a chief petty officer, is stationed 


at Miami. 





Persona. & OTHERWIS 
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MISSING IN ACTION 

Donald N. Snyder, younger brother of 
Harold L. Snyder, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association, has been 
reported by the War Department as 
“missing in action” on the Philippine 
Islands. He has been in the service 
since April, 1941, and is in the Air- 
craft Warning Division of the Army 
Signal Corps. 
HEART ATTACK 

W. J. Gathoff, Louisville flour sales- 
man, who does a considerable business 
on spring wheat flour with bakers, is 
convalescing at his home from a_ heart 
attack. It may be some time yet be- 
fore he will be able to resume business 
activity. 


HOME ON LEAVE 

Navy Lieutenant Thruston Morton, 
who in civilian life is vice president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
and Mrs. Morton are home on leave 
from Yorktown, Va., where Lieutenant 
Morton has been located recently, fol- 
lowing a long period at Great Lakes, IIl. 


IN MANHATTAN 

Among the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. personnel seen around the New 
York market recently were F. S. Birken- 
meyer, vice president at Buffalo, and Carl 
Allen and J. W. Bowell, special represen- 
tatives. 


ADDRESS BAKERS 

In Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, the follow- 
ing three Atlantans addressed the annual 
convention of the Florida State Bakers 
Association: J. R. Henderson, regional 
manager, bulk product sales, Pillsbury 








Flour Mills Co; Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., chairman of the board 
and Washington representative of the 
Southern Bakers Association, and C. M. 
MeMillan, secretary of the SBA. 


TESTS GOLF GAME 

Karns, southeastern Kansas 
sales representative for the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., spent several days at the Ellin- 
wood mill on business and trying the 
private golf course of Manager Fred 
Wolf, just returned from a holiday in 
the mountains. 


James 


SCOUT LEADER 

Harold Regier, traffic manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
and scoutmaster of the Buhler troop, 
was one of the adult leaders accompany- 
ing a band of 64 scouts from this vicin- 
ity to a camping expedition in Colorado. 


DAUGHTER MARRIES 

Viola Elizabeth Wienke will be mar- 
ried Aug. 8 at Baldwinsville, N. Y., to 
Milton D. Stafford, Jr. Miss Wienke 
is the daughter of Adoph C. Wienke, 
head miller for the Upper Hudson Rye 
Mills, Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. Wienke. 


CONFER WITH BROKER 

G. Mehlin and R. D. Cobb, of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, were in 
Chicago last week to meet with H. L. 
French, flour broker, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


GOLF HOST 

William Armstrong acted as host at a 
golf outing of the Bakers Club of Phila- 
delphia held at the Cedarbrook Country 
Club on Aug. 4. There will be another 






golf outing of the Bakers Club on Aug. 
12 at the Lehigh Valley Country Club, 
Allentown, Pa., and at that time Ralph 
Sotzing, John Schaible and Julius Lentz 
will be the hosts. 


TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 

Twenty years of married life will be 
observed Aug. 26 by Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Rewald, both active in Milwaukee retail 
bakers’ association activities. Mr. Re- 
wald is past president of the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers Association, and at pres- 
ent is head of the Neighborhood Bakers 
Bowling League. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, left for a visit with the 
trade in the central states. 


BROKER IN BUFFALO 

E. S. Thompson, New York flour bro- 
ker, has spent several days with the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
whom he represents in the metropolitan 
area. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 

J. C. Beaven, president Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has been a New York 
visitor during the week. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and J. H. Weaver, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, were 
visitors to the Chicago market last week. 


CANADIAN CALLER 

W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, made a trip to Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada, last week. 


CANADIAN TRIP 

Wayne Knight, superintendent for the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. (General Mills, Inc.), and Mrs. 
Knight, stopped off in Minneapolis Aug. 
1 on their way to Calgary, Alta., their 
former home. Before returning to Okla- 
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homa, Mr. Knight plans to visit several 
of his company’s plants. 


LONG LAYOFF 

L. M. (Pete) McCary, southeastern 
representative of the Trenton Milling 
Co., Trenton, Ill, is back on the job, 
after suffering a broken leg and other 
injuries in an automobile accident last 
November. He is still on crutches, but 
he is able to get about satisfactorily. 


CHICAGO VACATION 

George G. Sohlberg, retired mill ex 
ecutive of Oklahoma City, accompanied 
by Mrs. Sohlberg, is established for the 
season at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, where they will be joined by their 
daughters and granddaughters. 
TRIP TO TEXAS 

J. S. Ezell, manager of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Kingfisher, Okla., has 


returned from a trip to San Antonio, 
Texas, 
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ROBERT H. CRAWFORD 

Robert H. Crawford, one of the found- 
ers and vice president of the American 
Stores Co., died at his home, Glencroft 
Farms, near Chester Springs, Pa., July 
26. He was 76 years of age. He start- 
ed in the grocery business with Samuel 
Robinson in January, 1891, opening a 
store in Philadelphia which was the nu- 
cleus of the chain which eventually de- 
veloped. The firm now controls 2,100 
stores in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Washington, D. C., 
New York state and Virginia, as well 
as several large bakeries. 


JOHN PFISTER 

John Pfister, 69, who operated a bak- 
ery at Sheboygan, Wis., for 43 years un- 
til his retirement four years ago, died at 
his home July 26. 





* SOYBEANS INTO RUBBERP * 





The things that can be done with soy beans seem to be innumerable, like 


the product of the old time “patent medicine” vendor. 


Herewith is shown a 


rubber substitute milled from soybean oil at the Department of Agriculture’s 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, Ill., being tested for elasticity. 
This development has passed the laboratory tests successfully, and is now being 
tested in the pilot plant under semi-commercial conditions. If these tests give 
the results expected, the product will be subjected to commercial trials. 
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ENRICHMENT BY LAW 
_ MAPPED FOR ALABAMA 


Measure to Be Presented Before Next 
Session of Legislature—Alabama 
Third State 


BirmincHaAM, ALA.—A measure to re- 
quire all flour sold in Alabama to be en- 
riched will be advocated before the next 
legislature, Haygood Paterson, State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced. 
southern have 
compulsory 


Two states 
adopted enrichment. In 
South Carolina the law became effective 


already 


Aug. 1. Louisiana recently enacted leg- 
islation for the same purpose, the law 


to become effective Oct. 1. 


¥ ¥ 


Millers Federation Pushing 
Enrichment Program 


The Millers National Federation in a 
recent bulletin reaffirms its interest in 
and complete support of the enriched 
flour program, and urges all millers, as 
well as all private brand distributors, to 
enrich all of their grades of family flour 
at the earliest possible date. Excellent 


progress has been made in_ securing 
pledges from millers to this end, the 
federation reports, and the organization 
will continue the campaign until the goal 
The milling industry 


through the enriched flour program is 


has been reached. 


making a most important contribution 
to the war effort, and nothing should be 
left undone to bring about universal en- 
richment of all flour in the interest of the 
general welfare through improved nutri- 
tion, the federation declares. 
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NEW PRICING FORMULA FOR 
LOW COST PANCAKE FLOUR 


B. & 
trator Leon Henderson has announced a 





WASHINGTON, Price Adminis- 
new pricing formula providing relief for 


wholesalers and retailers of low cost 
pancake and buckwheat pancake flour, 
now squeezed by manufacturer price in- 
creases during the past year. 

The new formula, permitting whole- 
salers and retailers to obtain a similar 
mark-up over cost to that secured in 
March, 1942, will result in a price in- 
crease to the consumer only in the low- 
priced, nonadvertised brands of pancake 
and buckwheat pancake flour. Here, 
costs to the ultimate consumer may be 
increased lc per package. 
costs 5@7e at retail. 

The change is made in amendment No. 
3 to supplementary regulation No. 14 to 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
effective July 30, 1942. 


A package 
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NEW BAG MANUFACTURERS 
GET ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has announced the formation 
of an industry advisory committee for 
Allen 
E. MacKay is government presiding offi- 
cer. Committee members are: F. G. Be- 
mis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, Mass; 
Benjamin Corman, American Bag & Bur- 
lap Co., Chelsea, Mass; N. E. Elsas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga; 
T. M. Gallie, Gallie-King Bag Co., Inc., 
Houston, Texas. 





new textile bag manufacturers. 








L. W. Harris, Ames Harris Neville 
Bag Co., San Francisco, Cal; F. H. 
Ludington, Chase Bag Co., New York, 
N. Y; John H. Peek, Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y; George M. Schur- 
man, National Bag Corp., New York, 
N.Y. 

I. Grimes, Grimes Bag Co., Denver, 
Colo; L. O. Sprosty, General Bag Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Bernard Werthan, Wer- 
than Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
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EDWARD MARK NAMED TREASURER 
New York, N. Y.—D. W. Janover, 
president of S. Gumpert Co., Inc., an- 
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nounces the appointment as treasurer 
of the company of Edward Mark, con- 
troller, succeeding Benjamin A. Toby, 
who has been appointed second vice 
Mr. Mark will also 
treasurer for the company’s three affili- 
Ce.. 
Noxon, Inc., and S. Gumpert Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 


president. act as 


ates, American Kitchen Products 
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TAKES OVER NEW POSITION 
Carl Swenkmeyer, who has been asso- 
ciated with Procter & Gamble Distribut- 
ing Co. for six years, has been trans- 
ferred to Atlanta from Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mr. Swenkmeyer will call on the bakery 
trade in Georgia, South Carolina and 
part of Alabama. 
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UNITED BAKERS, INC., BUYS 
SCRANTON BAKING CONCERN 
United Bakers, Inc., Forty-Fort, Pa., 

has purchased the Height’s Baking Co., 

The of the 


business operates a wholesale plant, and 





Scranton, Pa. new owner 


is turning the bakery at Scranton from 


house-to-house to a wholesale basis of 


operation. 


Plan now...get your share of 
34 [ CARY] (= ae 





1444 
OCTOBER 
NATIONAL 





ITH a gigantic theme background that fits in 
perfectly with these times, October brings 
you the 14th annual National Donut Month. 


Born “under fire” in World War 1, the donut has gone to 
war again! Men in the Armed Forces have shown an over- 
whelming preference for donuts that has set the pace on 
the home front, too. The spotlight of the nation is on 
Donuts—a “natural” wartime food. Plans in the making 
point to the most widely publicized, most powerful Octo- 
ber National Donut Month activity ever conceived. Make 
your plans to get your share of this sure, big business. To- 
day—Send for this free booklet which will tell you how! 


eg at 





DOUGHNUT CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Ave. 
New York City 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
TORONTO, CANADA 


DonuT 


6000 OM 





Ss! 









ADDRESS............ 








WOUR EAREB ..cc2c00..2...... 





Doughnut Corporation of America 

393 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Gentlemen: Sure I want to tie in with October National 
Donut Month! Rush me your free booklet which tells 
me how. No obligation. 
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VETERANS HARVEST MINIATURE HAYDEN WHEAT CROP BY CRADLE 


HE 
out in response to the following ad- 
the 


cradlers pictured above turned 


vertisement, which appeared in 
Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram: 
“TECUMSEH: Wanted, old time farm- 
ers who can bring their own cradles and 
swing them to harvest our tiny but growing 


wheat crop opposite Ford-Hayden Mill 


east of Tecumseh. This is no joke. We 
want to cut our wheat this year by 
cradle. Movies to be taken. Contact 


Hayden Flour Mills, Tecumseh.” 
The small wheat crop concerned was 


part of an experiment being made by 
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Perry M. Hayden, president of the 107- 
year-old Hayden mills. In the fall of 
1940 Mr. Hayden conceived the idea of 


planting one kernel of wheat and replant- 
ing the increase each year for six years. 
Later he decided to plant one cubic inch 
of of kernel. He 


planted one cubic inch—360 kernels—on 


wheat instead one 
a plot 4x8 ft on ground owned by Henry 
Fora. 

the smallest 


wheat field in the world, but it made one 


This was undoubtedly 


of the best showings as to yield. Ex- 
cluding imperfect kernels, the crop meas- 
ured 50 cubic inches. An acre of wheat 
with the same yield would have amounted 


to 100 bus. 
a sickle and threshed with carpet beaters. 
Mr. Hayden gave one tenth of it to the 
church. 


This 1941 crop was cut with 


The wheat from the remaining 45 cubic 
inches was replanted in the Ford field in 
1941. Boys from Henry 
Ford’s school at Macon, Mich., planted 
the small plot of 
Mr. Hayden. They in the 
picture at the left. 

In the second snapshot is 92-year-old 
Herman 


September, 
under the direction 


are shown 


Russ, of Adrian, who led the 
cradlers in harvesting this year’s crop. 
He cradled his first wheat in 1864. The 
group of cradlers is shown in the picture 
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the left, 
graph at the right are (left to right) 
D. Finkbeiner, of Saline, Mich; Fran 
cis Stone, Tecumseh; Emmet McCollum, 
Clinton, Mich., and Mr. Russ. 
This year, one tenth of the crop will 


third from and in the photo 


again be given to the Tecumseh Friends 
Church, and the remainder will be re- 
planted this fall. Mr. Hayden estimates 
that at the end of the six years of re- 
production, if fair gain is maintained, 
with tithe 
taken out each year for the, church, will 
amount to about 10,000 bus. It is prob- 
able that a major portion of the final 
crop will go into Hayden flour brands. 


this one cubic inch of wheat, 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTA 


TIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour 






Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.50@ 5.85 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.40@ 5.70 
Sorina Arat CORP acc csccccss 5.05@ 6.40 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.40@ 5.65 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.15@ 5.655 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.30@ 4.80 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.50@ 6.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.35@ 5.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 5.00 
Te a es 3.65@ 3.95 
Ee TOOT, GEM cccccseecensr 3.00@ 3.40 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... $6.20@6.35 $8.40@8.60 
Soft winter straight.. 5.90@6.10 ....@. 
PMCEY src ccevecevese 5.90@6.10 5.00@5. 20 


*Includes near-by 
Tuesday prices. 


straights. tN 


quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 








ashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





o°In eottens, Fort William basis. 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.65@ 5.75 ee Pee $5. 15@ $7.40@ 7.50 6.45 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.15@ 6.25 §....@.... $6.40@ 7.10 
5.55 5.65 wee, Peer 5. 5.40@ 5.95@ 6.05 6.05 6.15@ 6.35 5.90@ 6.10 6.05@ 6.15 x Pere 6.05@ 6.40 
5.30 ee, Fer 5.40@ 5.50 5.90 rer. ere 5.75@ 5.70@ 5.85 * Fyre Ser. Sere 
5.15@ 5.40 +B eces 6.10 6. 05a 6.25 5.85@ 5.95@ 6.15 a 6.10@ 6.50 
5.00@ 5.30 . eer 5.95 5.85@ 6.10 5.70@ 5.85@ 5.95 a 5.90@ 6.10 
3.90@ 4.15 . Yq Pre ‘ eens Ca aiees covs® os a 
pica ss 6. 50@ 6.60 ae 7.00 ae RUS ate 5.65@ 5.80 a 7.45 
are cB uees 5.50 5.10 *4.80@ 5.65 5.45@ 5.65 a 6. 
cade biaseeass 5.30@ S Lee : ane ass 5.25@ 5.45 a 6.10 
4. 00 er. Free osene -@ 4.80 4.50 @ 4.80 4 40@ 4.50 a. a 
40 nee x ona ee e+e @ 4.20 -@ 4.10 ere @. @ oe 
St nandard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** winnipeg Tevente Oru nnipes 
eer $6.65@ 6. $6.20@ 6.40 Spring top patentf. ois e oY 25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... 31s 6d 
BEOMEAMA ..c000% 6.50@ 6. 5.90@ 6.00 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t..$4.35@4.45 
Spring first clearf.. a. F sevet ava 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 





United States Grain Stocks 

store and 
United 
ending July 


stocks of grain in 
principal markets of the 
of the week 
July 26, 1941, as reported to 
States Bureau of Agricultural 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


Commercial 
afloat at the 
States at the 
25, 1942, and 
the United 
Economics, 


close 


Canadian 


-American— -—in bond— 





July 25 July 26 July 25 July 26 

1942 1941 1942 1941 

Re éss<ae j 231, 582 15,673 30,535 
COR sc cosces 42,¢ eas 
| 5,62 446 
Pe shaw pes 6,929 1,331 4,696 
BOMEIOY cocci ‘ », 394 149 
Flaxseed 925 1,683 ‘ = 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 25 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (125,000) bus; corn, 
6,165,000 (none); oats, none (76,000); rye, 


24,000 (24,000). 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 1, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis TT ‘ia 8,550 8,075 
Kansas City 1,950 2,325 4,100 4,975 
Philadelphia 330 220 sea eos 
Milwaukee 50 3,340 2,740 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow; stocks light. Quotations, 
Aug. 1: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 

Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats are in slow 
demand, as is generally the case in mid- 
summer However, there is always some 
movement going on. The price for deliv- 
ery in mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal terri- 
tory, is $3.25 per bag of 80 lbs. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 3 at $3.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 .case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 31, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 


bushels (000's omitted): 


Fort William an@ 














Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 

err 127,652 194 678 1,292 
Private terminals 2 34 13 
TOUR oscecwis 127,654 194 712 1,305 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 16,904 17 34 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREOTE 0045 606% 18,238 10 38 
Churchill ...cces 2,617 
VROUGTER  cctcceve 846 
Prince Rupert... 1,206 > 

WOE avedrues 167,465 194 740 1,377 
(. 2 eee 121,842 649 1,594 1,172 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,816 13 422 269 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

|, ae 953 9 
po errr 4,769 13 431 269 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

De -¢600 aapee 3,827 17 40 

PE. co eveuessas 300 15 270 133 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OER: GA. 6:0 604 71 12 3 
We. éaseine~ 4,199 32 282 177 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 31, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..257,455 2,033 17,197 17,772 

All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


a: re 5,455 434 272 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-July 31, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..211,492 2,494 19,787 17,520 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

COR AU. wees. 7,891 1 597 212 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 








GRAIN SUPPLY 





Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 1, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 
-——Wheat—, -~——Corn—, -—Oats—, -——Rye— -—Barley— 
: 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
CeCe rrr 7,193 351 127 5 14 103 145 2 1 
EE G6 Cen wSlckaweae 262 7,445 7,049 78 737 3,591 2,034 47 168 
Seer ee 108 “a - aoe T 43 255 
| ee ee 8,364 952 2,869 4,135 3,699 280 365 
Afloat 193 as is 134 o% ne 
eS 2 4 5 290 2 135 160 
ae ere 2,077 15 186 1,450 776 83 489 
Fort Worth 456 93 78 5 a 29 214 
eer 
Hutchinson o0 $2 2% . 
Indianapolis 1,080 154 458 53 175 ‘ 
Kansas City 2,074 19 55 341 265 25 85 
PEWMOR bc vecccctnes 1,297 29 153 1,165 200 463 627 
Minneapolis 3,989 194 1,121 4,825 3,344 1,011 2,548 
New Orleans 239 2 os es 
a, er ee 212 26 5 39 276 
DE 605.5 686004084 257 ‘ = ‘ 6 os 
CL cd weeveewetacd ss 7,748 107 110 101 36 35 89 
WOME see ¥s asec bweneese 61 62 ee <s 156 26 
Philadelphia 276 6 18 44 100 6 3 
es ME: 64:00.205%450006 920 117 245 681 7 2 14 
SIOGR . THES cwccsueucene 1,269 19 117 9 22 10 35 
es GEN. 9.00 < wana e¥ewe 6,965 1,246 68 116 5 7 2 4 
ee ee 8,996 1 6 6 
CE wee cone owaceens 222 oe oa 
Pere Se re 107 
MOE sis whiwes dans 215,175 202,257 45,993 39,266 1,951 6,287 16,932 10,85 2,292 5,472 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ilb 





sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


yr ago eo ee Kansas ~~ St. Louis renee 3’ 
Cette BOE. scvecincvxes 33.75 @ 34.00 ~ i; 5 See, Pee rr See - @ 36.00 
Hard winter bran ....... 75@ 34,00 ..@ ri Tee rere 32.50 @ 32.75 eee @ 
Soft winter bran ........ ovat sere y Fer 29. ~— 30.00 oe ee soaetn 
Standard middlings* 34.50 @ 34.75 . @ 30. 50 weer Fee --@37. 00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50 @ 36.75 @ 32 = 31. 504 32 00 34.50@ 34.75 -- @39.50 
a ee eee @ 37.50 33. 00@ 33 ee - @ 36.00 - @39.50 

Baltimore sumatibenen Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
a. Ai REE EEE Te $38.50@39.00 $39.50@40.00 $40.75@41.75 $....@.... $37.00@37.35 
Hard winter bran ....... Jos sce 39.75 @ 40.00 ‘ ree, oer cence oe 
Soft winter bran ........ 38.7 75@ 39.25 “AT 36.50 @ 37.00 eee 
Standard middlings* 38.50@39.00 39. 504 40. 00 ey Pe casa akys 
Flour middlingst ....... 42.00@43.00 42.00@42.50 40. 00 @ 41. 00 39.50@ 40.00 
We GU A p90 scc thee tween 42.00@ 43.00 42.00@42.50 - @ 42.00 a 

Spring bran . Middlings 
». .. ., Beer $....@29.00 S33 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ........ - @28.00 in -@. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





tTuesday ortene. 











August 5, 1942 


SOME GRAINS EXEMPT 
FROM ODT ORDER 16 


Bulk Grain, Soybeans, Flaxseed, Malt Free 
te Go to Elevators With Adequate 
Storage Under New Ruling 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Cer- 
tain grain and other freight destined for 
offshore shipment have been exempted 
from the application of the Office of 
Defense Transportation general order 
No. 16, which prohibits the movement of 
export freight into port areas without the 
permit of ODT, in an order which be- 
came effective July 28. The order sus- 
pends the provisions of the general or- 
der as it applies to bulk grain, soybeans, 
flaxseed and malt moving to elevators in 
Houston, Galveston and ‘Yexas City, and 
to elevators in any other United States 
port where the carrier has ascertained 
that adequate storage or handling facili- 

ties at the elevator are available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ODT ORDERS EASED 
TO AID MOVEMENTS 
IN HARVEST SEASON 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—In a further step 
to permit the free movement of farm 
products and supplies during the harvest 
season, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has issued a general permit reliev- 
ing common carriers when engaged in 
such service from the necessity of clear- 
ing their trucks through the joint infor- 
mation offices. 

Contract and private carriers likewise 
have been relieved from this requirement 
and also from restrictions on mileage and 
limitations on numbers of deliveries 
when engaged in hauling products and 
supplies to and from the farm. 

Both exemptions become void after 
Oct. 31, 

The permit pertaining to common car- 
riers engaged in the transportation of 
farm products and supplies (General 
Permit ODT No. 3-4) covers only opera- 
tions originating at or terminating at the 
farm. 

Except for operations specifically ex- 
empted, common carriers, beginning Aug. 
1, must clear with joint information of- 
fices, as established under General Order 
ODT No. 13, or check with other carriers 
before departing from any point en route 
without a full load. 

This requirement is set forth in Gen- 
eral Order ODT No. 3, revised, prohibit- 
ing any trucks operated by common car- 
rier in over-the-road service from travel- 
ing without a full load at any time un- 
less the operator has used due diligence 
to secure such a cargo. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA TAKES ON FLOUR FOR 
EASTERN PORTS DELIVERY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Agricultural 
Marketing Administration announced on 
Aug. 4 the purchase of 22,857 bbls of 
type A enriched wheat flour to be deliv- 
ered to eastern ports within 60 days at 
prices ranging from $5.73 to $5.91 bbl 
as follows: 

Standard Milling Co., 4,500 bbls @ 
$5.73; Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
and Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 2,750 bbls 
each @ $5.94; Washburn Crosby Co., 
2,857 bbls @ $5.94; Abilene Flour Mills, 
10,000 bbls @ $5.91. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Aug. 4 was closing date for receipt 
of offers of approximately 1,600,000 lbs 
No. 2 or better western rolled barley 
and 600,000 lbs No. 2 or better barley 
for delivery during first half of August. 
Acceptances will be made not later than 
midnight, Aug. 6. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT ENID 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


OKLAHOMA Oxia.—Wheat _re- 
ceipts of the new crop at the Enid, Okla., 
terminal to July 28, totaled 8,192 cars, 
compared with 7,698 cars to date one 
year ago. This accounts for only a 
small portion of the crop which is most- 
ly held in farm storage or piled on the 
ground in some of the heavier produc- 


Ciry, 


ing counties. 

In the Oklahoma panhandle wheat is 
yielding an average of 20 bus per acre 
and approximately only half the crop has 
storage space, although many pre-fabri- 
‘ated bins have been erected. Unoffi- 
cially it is estimated that farm storage 
is practically double that of previous 
vears. 

Enid reports all its available 17,000,000 
bus storage ‘space filled besides many 
additional buildings which been 
utilized. Movement of wheat is expected 
to continue for some weeks. 


have 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 1, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 


bushels): 

r--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 75 143 103 21 72 60 
Duluth ,... 291 12 -. 282 as ar 
Indpls. .... 52 89 26 18 53 12 
Kan. City . 359 80 24 257 80 28 
Milwaukee.. 2 14 7 3 3 os 
Mpls. ..... 459 21 63 182 63 74 
Omaha ... 119 26 32 38 66 22 
Peoria .... 20 130 10 17 93 10 
Sioux City. 11 288 6 32 16 


St. Joseph. 69 19 18 20 26 6 


St. Louis .. 137 74 16 89 47 12 
Wichita ... 82 ee oe 26 

Totals ..1,676 901 305 985 519 224 
Last week.2,188 709 346 1,088 573 231 


Last year..2,318 564 571 450 451 237 
Seaboard— 
Galveston.. 80 
Totals .. 80 ee 
Last week. 3 ee T 8 2 
Last year.. 195 66 103 oe 222 ‘ 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
COM bk veceses ° 22 1 7 
oo eee 3 : 
Milwaukee ....... 2 es 
Minneapolis ...... 53 20 <a 
POGTER acc csccsces e% 3 a% 2 
St. Lowls ...ccee- 3 2 2 ee 
oer 61 27 26 9 
Last week ....... 64 39 27 24 
Same SOG 20050280 244 23 22 133 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Aug. 3, in 


tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
August .... 925 575 « awe 300 
September . 840 360 5,700 400 








October 1,680 600 6,500 400 
November 4,440 1,440 1,400 160 
December .. 2,880 120 oe 700 ee 
January ... 720 we 500 400 

Totals ...11,485 3,095 16,500 1,600 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending Aug. 1, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 67 136 28 21 468 1,107 
Duluth ....... 18 54 98 185 98 268 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

‘. m—Week ending 
July 18 July 25 
15,049 14,759 





Aug. 1 
Five mills *13,302 
*Four mills. 














MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With option market declin- 
ing, despite offsetting factors in millfeed 
and premiums, buyers not interested in buy- 
ing, and sales amounted only to 27% of 
capacity, compared with 65% previous week 
and 49% a year ago. 

Salesmen alert but not aggressive. Mill- 
ers not eager to get entangled with great 
volume of business now which cannot be 
covered adequately with cash wheat, only 
hedge they feel is complete. Moreover, 
uncertainties of market making bakers feel 
there is just as much chance for price of 
wheat to decline as for it to go up. 

Clear situation tight, largely as result of 
wholesale change in specifications this last 
year by major bakers. Many bakers now 
want straight grade instead of patents, and 


the resulting reduction in clears is causing 
tight market situation. 
Operations not heavy, with millers not 


eager to force production as heavily as they 
would if millfeed values were better. Ex- 
port business stymied behind any number 
of complications, but when it breaks loose 
good volume is in offing. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: 
family flour $6.20@6.45, 
$5.15@5.40, 95% 


established brands 
bakers short patent 
$5@5.30, straight grade 
$4.90@5.10, first clears $3.90@4.15, second 
clear $3.70@3.90, low grade $3.60@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 4 fair, 8 quiet, 5 slow 
and 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Lack of interest of buy- 
ers is reflected in the week’s sales, which 
averaged 23%, compared to 53 last week. 
All sales domestic, with practically two 
thirds going to the bakery trade. Opera- 
tion improved, averaging 75% compared to 
70 last week. Prices closed unchanged 
from the previous week. Quotations, Aug. 
1: hard wheat short patent flour, $6.20@ 
7.30 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour $6.20 
@7.30, standard patent $5.90@6.90, bakers 
extra fancy $5.60@5.70, bakers short patent 
$5.45@5.55, bakers standard $5.40@5.50. 

Omaha: A material decrease in sales 
noted; sales ranged from 20 to 75% of 
capacity, averaging 42%. Shipping direc- 
tions on former sales fair; Omaha mills 
operated five to seven days, producing 27,000 
bbls. Quotations, Aug. 1: family fancy 
short patent $5.80@6.05, standard patent 
$5.35@5.55, bakers short patent $5.35@5.55, 
and bakers standard patent $5.10@5.30. 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 50%; direc- 
tions from 75 to 100%; prices somewhat 
lower. 

Hutchinson: 
a trickle of new 
ping directions 
tions stepped up. 

Salina: Demand has 
with prices about 10c bbl 
directions satisfactory. 

Fexas: Demand continues very dull, sales 
around 25 or 30% of capacity. There is 
nothing in sight to suggest any improve- 
ment in the near future, as buyers see little 
probability of higher prices soon and are 
content to buy strictly as needed. Scarcity 
of high protein wheat debars Texas mills 
from seaboard business if there was any, 
and export business is impossible. Opera- 
tions remain around 50% of capacity. Prices 
a shade higher. Quotations July 31: fam- 
ily flour 48's, extra high patent $6.40@6.90, 
high ‘ patent $5.90@6.40, standard bakers 
98's $5.50@5.70; first clears, sacked $4.50% 
4.60, delivered Texas common _ points. or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Flour sales dull with some 


scattered interest among larger and me- 
dium-sized accounts that are not fully cov- 


Interest negligible and 
business received. 


generally free and 


only 
Ship- 
opera- 


been very 
lower. 


quiet, 
Shipping 


ered. Sales by northwestern mills totaled 
54% of capacity during the week ended 
Aug. 1, compared with 53% the previous 
week and 120% the corresponding week a 


year previous 
Considerable interest evident in trade and 
some buying likely to develop on any change 


in market situation. Threat of heavy run 
of Northwest spring wheat considered a 
bullish factor by many flour buyers. Many 


observers, looking at wide disparity between 
present wheat prices and parity levels, felt 
that wheat would be quickly absorbed under 
loan program and “free’’ offerings would 
be scant. However, there were other trade 
experts who disagreed. 

Directions fair to good, have picked up 
from lower receipts of two weeks ago. 

Clears extremely strong. 

Quotations, Aug. 4: established brands 
family patents $5.95@6.05, spring first pat- 
ent $5.65@5.75, standard patent $5.55@5.65, 
fancy clear $5.55@5.65, first clear $5.20@ 
5.30, second clear $3.95, whole wheat $5.55. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another 
very quiet week; only an occasional buyer 
in market, and mainly for small lots for 
prompt shipment. Directions picking up, 
and this is reflected in the larger offerings 
of millfeed, which has declined materially. 

Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 1: first patent 
$6.50, second patent $6.30, first clear $6.10. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago—Market not active, but enough 
sold to make a fairly satisfactory total. 
Buying not general, and no large round 


lots booked, but most mill agents report a 
fair number of one and two car lot orders, 
and also some sales of 1,000 to 1,500) bbls. 
Shipping directions fair, although some re- 
port they can be better. A slight improve- 
ment in family business, with deliveries 
fair. Quotations, Aug. 1: spring top pat- 


ent $5.50@5.85, standard patent $5.40@5.70, 








first clear $5.05@5.40, second clear $3.90@ 
4.15, family flour $7.15@7.30; hard winter 
short patent $5.40@5.65, 95% patent $5.15 
@5.55, first clear $4.30@4.80; soft winter 

3 patent $5.50@6, standard patent $5.25 
@5.65, first clear $4.65@65. 

St. Louis: Some report fair-sized book- 
ings to all classes of buyers for 120-day 
shipment, while others find new business 
indifferent. High protein clears in good 
demand at a little better price. Other 
grades fair; price unchanged; buyers gen- 


erally awaiting further declines before mak- 
ing commitments. Jobbers report practical- 
ly no change in situation. Bakers using up 
old contracts or buying for present. re- 
quirements. Shipping directions improved. 






Quotations, Aug. 1: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.65@7.20, straight $5.90@6.40, first 
clear $5.30@5.80; hard wheat short patent 


$5.55@5.95, 95% $5.35@5.70, first clear $4.45 
@ 4.85; spring wheat top patent $5.45@6.05, 
standard patent $5.40@5.75, first clear $5.35 


@ 5.80. 

Toledo: Business badly shot. Bidding for 
wheat has gone wild. The Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat has jumped in the last 
two weeks from 8c under Chicago Septem- 
ber future to 1%@2c over September on 
July 31, influenced, of course, by shortage 
of soft wheat and its failure to move in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy the demand. 
And meanwhile feed has broken $2@3 ton 
or more. 

The market is so unsettled that some 
millers refuse to quote flour prices. Nom- 
inal quotations: soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent, on basis bid of $1.18% for No. 
2 red, July 31, : rate points to New 





York, $5.70@5.80; locally made springs, high 
gluten $5.90@6, bakers patent $5.70@5.80, 
hard winter wheat bakers patent $5.80. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Week light in actual sales; jump 
of 25@35c bbl in soft wheat prices sent 
prices of pastry flour upward, tending to 


dampen sales ardor for that grade. Spring 


first clears continued very firm and hard 
to get. Many think stage being set for 
buying period, as buyers have been watch- 
ing market very closely, with stocks in 
many items below normal. Directions con 
tinue to improve; no letup in consumer 
purchasing. Family trade off from recent 


stride. Foreign sales very light. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: ring fancy patent 
$7.40@7.50,° top bakery patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard patent $5.95@6.05, spring straights 
$5.75@5.85, spring first clear $5.40@5.50, 
soft winter short patent $6.504 6.60, 
$5.60@ 5.70. 

New York: Sales far 
quotas. Buyers show little or no interest, 
as weak wheat prices undermine confidence. 
Occasional scattered cars only reported and 
deliveries slow. Exodus of service men and 
lack of defense workers within metropolitan 
area adding to seasonal decline in con- 
sumption usual in hot weather. 








pastry 


below normal July 


Although mills will make concessions for 
immediate business, demand is so light it 
is difficult to estimate exact price range. 


Levels hold firm without 
gain. High glutens in the Southwest show 
added firmness in view of higher premiums, 
those from Kansas now running 10@15c¢ over 
standard patents. tange on this differen- 
tial in Northwest is 30@50c over standard 
grades. Midwestern cake flours” sharply 
higher and, with larger transportation rates 
on Pacific Coast grades, Pennsylvanias are 
in preferred position for moment. Clears 
not pushed and some mills’ quotations on 
them equal patent prices of others. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: spring high glutens 
$6.20@ 6.45, standard patents $5.80@ 6.05, 
clears $5.50@5.90; southwestern high glu- 
$5.8546.10, standard patents $5.70@ 
5.95; soft winter straights, Pennsylvania 
$5.25@ 5.50. 


Baltimore: 


incentive to bar- 





Quotations steady; demand 


shows little change. Receipts,. 13,046 bbls, 
an increase of 263 bbls over last week. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: spring first patent $6.40 
46.65, standard $6.15@6.35, hard winter 


short patent $6.0546.25, 95% $5.85@6.10, 
soft winter short patent $6.304@7, straight 
$4.75@5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, with principal 


factors in baking industry inclined to be 


exceptionally eautious in their commit- 
ments. Indications are that as soon as a 
definite plan is reached in the national 
capital on the wheat and flour situation 
there will be more _ liberality in buy- 
ing. Shipping directions showed more im- 
provement. Bulk of business handled by 


southwestern mills. Soft winter sales im- 
proved despite higher prices. Family de- 
mand slow. Very little new business han- 
dled. Only limited lots of springs booked, 
all for prompt delivery. Bakers report a 
slowing up in demand for their products 
due to the usual summer lull. Quotations, 
Aug. 1: spring short patent $6.30@6.75, 


standard patent $6@6.25; 
patent $5.80@6, standard 
low protein hard winter 
$5.50@5.65, spring clears 
winters $545.25, bulk. 

Philadelphia: General 
ket easy. 
trend, weakness and 


hard winter short 
patent $5.60@5.75, 
standard patent 
$5.90@6.10, soft 


undertone of mar- 


While wheat showed downward 
prices 


lower on feeds 
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strengthened the 


position on flour, and short patents $5.95@6.15, standard patents 
prices without important change. Demand $5.85@5.95, Texas short patents $6.35@6.50, 
continued unsatisfactory. Buyers cautious, standard patents $6.20@6.30, soft winter pat- 
operating only in small way for satisfac- ents $5.65@5.80, straights $5.45@5.65, clears 
tion of current requirements. Quotations, $5.25 @5.45. 
Aug. 1: spring wheat short patent $6.10@ THE SOUTH 


6.25, standard patent $5.90@6.10, first spring New Orleans: There is not much doing 


clear $5.75@5.85, hard winter short patent in the flour market. Sales are very slow, 
$5.85@6.05, 95%  $5.70@5.85, soft winter with little interest evinced by buyers. South- 
straights $4.80@5.65. western hard wheat flours are in the best 

Boston: New business at virtual stand- demand, with some activity in northern 
still. While wheat moved lower, mill prices SPring wheat flours. Prices in hard wheat 


flours are unchanged to 10c bbl lower and 
10@15c bbl higher in soft wheat flours. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.45@6.75, first patent $6.25 
@6.45, standard patent $5.95@6.15, fancy 
clear $5.65@5.90, first clear $5.40@5.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.80@5.20; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.60@5.85, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.60, 95% $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.25@4.95, second clear $3.85@4.15; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, straight $5.45 
@5.80, first clear $4.55@4.90. 


Atlanta: No large volume of business 


did not follow because of higher premiums 
and lower feed prices, and this had retard- 
ing effect on trade’s interest. Some unusu- 
ally low prices quoted earlier in month still 
being used as basis of buyers’ comparison. 
Fair number waiting for possible dip in 
market when spring wheat begins to move, 
as better time to book additional require- 
ments. Shipping directions more encour- 
aging, yet not up to expectations. Prices 
steady to 10 or 1l5c higher. Quotations, July 
81: spring high glutens $6.35@6.45, short 
patents $6.15@6.25, standard patents $6.05 
@6.15, first clears $5.70@5.85; southwestern 


being done. Some buyers restraining them- 


selves because they consider the market 
“ynhealthy,’’ while others feel supplies suf- 
ficient. Blenders a little more free with 


purchasing, bookings for soft wheat 95% 
and soft wheat short patent being received. 
Demand for other blending grades on slow 
side. Shipping instructions from them on 
schedule. Family flour sales pretty scarce. 
Deliveries slow to fair, due to some extent 
to slow outgo to retailers and hot weather 
weevil troubles, as well as delivery prob- 
blems. Sales to bakers fair for future 
shipment. Soft wheat flour still in demand 
from them. A round lot of cracker flour 
was purchased during the last seven days. 
Movement of flour on contract fair to pretty 
good. Prices had no definite trend, some 
easing off 10c, some holding steady and 
others moving up 10@20c. 

Quotations, Aug. 1: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.35@6.50, standard patent 
$6.25, straight $6.15, first bakery clear $5.95 
@6.10; hard wheat family short patent 
$6.60@6.75, fancy patent $6.20@6.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.35, special or low grade 
$5.80@5.95, 95% $6.15@6.55, bakery short 
patent $5.95@6.20, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.10, straight $5.75@6, first bakery clear 
$5.35@5.60; hard wheat low protein 95% 
$5.40@5.55, bulk; first clear $4.75@4.95, 
bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.05@7.25, fancy 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.65@ 
6.85, special or low grade $6.25@6.45; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.25@6.40; 
soft wheat 95% $5.70@5.85, bulk; straight, 
$5.60@5.75, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.20@5.30, 
bulk; first clear $4.60@4.80, bulk; second 
clear $4.35@4.55, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $6.15, bulk; self-rising family 
flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher. 


Nashville: Sales fair, majority being 
only one and two car lots for quick or 
reasonably prompt shipment, however. Of- 


ferings limited because mills near by unable 
to secure sufficient amounts of wheat to 
merit big bookings. 

Near-by wheat moving slowly. 
of securing bags, transportation among the 
causes of light receipts. Prices on hard 
wheat advanced so they are almost as high 
as soft wheat; this cut down bookings on 
this type. Outbound shipments fairly good, 
but not up to normal. Buyers, awaiting 
wheat parity and other legislation, buy only 
occasional lot. 


Difficulty 


Bakers picking up only small lots of 
flour; they are covered for some 90 days 
and feel they may be able to book re- 
quirements on better basis later. Their 


sales very good. 

Shipping directions good. 
higher than week ago, 
lower. 

Quotations, 
short patent 


Prices 30@40c 
though option is 


Aug. 1: soft winter wheat 
$6.75@7.45, standard patent 
$6.45@6.75, fancy patent $6.10@6.45, clears 
$5.80@6.10, hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.50, standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
spring wheat short patent $6.40@7.10, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continued quite active. 
Inquiries relatively numerous; buyers doing 
considerable shopping around and willing to 
book requirements for 60 to 90 days in 
most cases. Mills stepping up production 
again, some to 100% capacity. Quotations, 
Aug. 1: family patent $6.20@6.35, bluestem 
$6.70@6.80, straight soft white $5.90@6.10, 
pastry $5.90@6.10, Dakota $6.65@6.85, Mon- 
tana $6.50@6.65. 

Portland: Bookings light. Domestic buy- 
ers are not interested on a declining mar- 
ket. Many of the larger ones are booked 
heavily ahead. Some patent sales are being 
made to the Southeast, but soft wheat 
straights are out of line for any volume 
of business. No export business being done. 
There has been no announcement as to a 
subsidy, and prices are too far out of line 
without one. Central-South American buy- 
ers are booked heavily until the end of 
October, these bookings having been made 
before the expiration of the subsidy in June. 

Range of prices, Aug. 1: soft wheat 
straights $5.70@5.85, f.o.b. Kansas common 
points; f.o.b. mill, 98's, all Montanas $5.95 
@6.15; bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.90@ 
6.10; bluestem bakers $5.65@5.85, Big Bend 
bluestem $5.65@5.85, cake $7.45@7.65, pastry 
$5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@5.25, fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.40@5.60; whole wheat, 100% $5.55 
@5.75, graham $4.90@5.10, cracked wheat 
$5.10@5.30. 

San Francisco: Prices generally steady, 
with easier tone on some grades; business 
dull; interest in prices lacking. Continued 
closings of retail bakeries for periods of 
one to three weeks tend to slow deliveries. 


Quotations, Aug. 1: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 


$5.60@5.90, northern hard wheat patents 
$5.70@5.90, pastry $5@5.20, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.40, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $5.60@5.80, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, Montana standard pat- 
ents $5.90@6, California bluestem patents 
$5.50@5.70, California pastry $4.90@5.10. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: End of crop year 
brought sales of spring wheat flour to low 
ebb. Buyers well covered and prefer to 
wait for new prices on wheat before mak- 
ing further commitments. Springs relative- 
ly cheap. Nominally prices about as fol- 
lows at end of week. Quotations, Aug. 1: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30 in 98's, jute, net cash, track, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Some new export business with U. K. 
was in offing at end of Week, but no sales 
reported. Mills still have business on their 
books and are working steadily. British 
West Indies and Newfoundland buy as ves- 
sel space is available. More of this could 
be done if means of delivery were avail- 
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able. Prices softer, but not much changed. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: vitaminized flour for U. 
K., 31s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. October- 
November shipment from Canadian ports. 

Winter wheat flour from Ontario mills 
moving slowly, but new crop stimulating 
interest to some extent. Wheat cheaper 
than it was and still lower prices expected. 
Decline so far amounts to about 45c bbl, 
though not all millers are willing to accept 
that much below former prices. Up to 
$4.50 quoted by some for pure winter flour. 
Quotations, Aug. 1: new crop $4.35@4.45 
bbl, second-hand jutes, Toronto-Montreal 
freight basis. For export to West Indies 
pure Ontario soft flour quoted at $4.10 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard. 


Winnipeg: No export business 
in flour, but domestic trade 
provement, with fair sales reported almost 
daily; ample supplies on hand; mills cred- 
ited with purchases of Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern in cash wheat market; flour prices re- 
main at ceiling level. Quotations, Aug. 1: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary, 


indicated 
showed im- 


$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Export business continued out 


of question for flour houses in western Can- 
ada during week, and as result all attention 
focused on domestic business. 

There have been several reports recently 
of possible increases in flour prices, but so 
far nothing definite has been learned. Do- 
mestic sales continue along average basis, 
although somewhat better than year ago. 
Quotations on cash basis for cotton 98's 
are: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5 
and vitamin B_ $4.90. Ontario pastry is 
still offered to the trade at $7.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 4 

Minneapolis: Still on the toboggan, with 
some distress feed showing up on track 
every day. Where city mills. are asking 
around $34 for flour midds. and red dog, 
and acknowledge they cannot find buyers at 
that level, jobbers report free offerings from 
the country at $32. Demand very limited 
and buyers hard to find. Bran easier to 
sell than std. midds; latter now being dis- 
counted. More interest shown for future 
shipment, but little trading possible until 
stable values established; bran $31, std. 
midds. $30.50, flour midds. $32, red dog 
$33@ 33.50. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts mov- 
ing lower as buyers show little interest and 
feed wheat program comes closer; bran 
$29.50@30, gray shorts $31.50@32. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined $1 on all 
classes; northern delivery: bran $1.60@1.65 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.65@1.70, 
shorts $1.70@1.75; southern delivery: bran 
$1.65@1.70, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts $1.75 
@1.80. 

Omaha: Demand light except at lower 
prices; mills quote pure bran, car lots, 
$30.75@31, brown shorts $32.50, gray shorts 
and flour midds. $33, and red dog feed $36. 

Wichita: Demand less; supplies fairly 
good to ample, trend lower; bran $30@ 
30.75, shorts $32.50@33, basis Kansas City. 

Hutchinson: Fairly good; trend weaker; 
supply, nothing accumulated; bran $30.25 
@30.50, mill run $31.50, gray shorts $32.50 
(Kansas City basis). 


Salina: Fair; trend lower; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City: std. bran $30@ 


30.50, gray shorts $32.25@32.75. 

Fort Worth: Listless; trend rather easy; 
supply moderate, no pressure; wheat bran 
$1.67@1.70, gray shorts $1.87@1.90, white 
shorts not quoted; car lots, del. Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic. 

Chicago: Quiet, but picking up; trend 
easier; supply adequate; spring and hard 
winter bran $33.75@34, std. midds. $34.50@ 
34.75, flour midds. $35.50@36.75, red dog 
$37.50. , 

St. Louis: Bran $32.50@32.75, pure bran 
ce 33, gray shorts $34.50@34.75, red dog 


Toledo: Market slipping, with prices off 
$2@3. Soft winter wheat bran $35@36, 
mixed feed $36.50, flour midds. $37, std. $36. 

Buffalo: Prices continue to slip, due prin- 
cipally to improved supplies, seasonal let-up, 


and the feed wheat program. Differential 
between bran and std. midds. narrowed; 
trend steady for season; supply improved; 


bran $36, std. midds. $37, flour midds. $39.50, 
second clear $40.50, red dog $39.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $39. . 


New York: Fair; trend higher on heavy 
feeds; heavy, feeds still somewhat scarce; 
bran $40.50, std. midds. $42.50, flour midds. 
$43.50, red dog $43.50. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend steady; supply 
adequate; spring bran $38, red dog $42. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend weaker; sup- 
ply moderate; bran, std. $39.50@40, pure 
spring $39.75@40, hard winter $39.75@40, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $39.50@ 
40, flour $42@42.50; red dog, $42@42.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; offerings plentiful 
on all feeds, including midds., which had 
been scarce. Mills and resellers anxious to 
dispose of supplies, but receding market 
made buyers back away. Buffalo quotations 
50c above West on bran and midds; Cana- 
dian sellers inactive; std. bran $40.75@41.75, 
std. midds. $41.25@41.75, flour midds. $42.25 


@42.75, red dog $42.50. 
Baltimore: Very slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply heavy; std. bran $38.50@39, pure soft 


winter bran $38.75@39.25, std. midds. $38.50 
@39, flour midds. $42@43, red dog $42@43. 
. Atlanta: Fair for bran and shorts; trend 
easy; supply ample; bran $39.75@42, gray 
shortS $42.50@43.50, std. midds. $43.95, rye 
midds. $38.65@38.90, red dog $46.70. 
Nashville: Demand only fair, though 
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prices on bran and shorts lower; buyers 
using cheaper feedstuffs; pastures in fairly 
good condition; bran $37@ 37.35, gray shorts 
$39.50@ 40. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$35@ 35.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36@36.50; bran, shorts 
and midds. $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade steady, with mills sold up 
and demands for more heard; plants work- 
ing to capacity on a rising market. Quo- 
tations up 50c; red bran and mill run $36, 
blended $36, white $36.50, midds. $38.50, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run $41, blended $41, 
white $41.50, midds. $43.50 per ton; Cali- 
fornia prices: red bran and mill ‘run $43, 
blended $43, white $43.50, midds. $46, car 
lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for 
San Francisco shipments quoted 50c under 
Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged, with 
business slow due to lack of offerings; de- 
mand and inquiry good; Kansas bran, $41.20 
@41.70; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $38.50 
@39, blended $39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 
Oregon-Washington: red mill run $38.50@ 
39, std. $39@39.50, white $39.50@40, white 
bran $40@40.50, midds. $41@41.50, shorts 
$40@40.50. Montana: bran and mifl run 
$41.50@42. California: blended mill run 
$39@39.50, white $39.50@40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ee; Kansas bran $41.25, local mill run 
0.20. 


Toronto-Montreal: Production is increas- 
ing as new crop wheat comes on the mar- 
ket; demand is not so good as farmers 
have plenty of new pasture; exports to the 
United States continue as dealers and mills 
are permitted to make such shipments 
freely till the end of this month. The pre- 
mium to be had from U. S. sales is around 
$10 ton in Canadian dollars. Quotations: 
bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. $33, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
track, Montreal freights. Domestic buyers 
of millfeed are allowed a subsidy of $4.50 
ton against these prices. This is a war 
measure to assist the production of meats 
and dairy products in eastern Canada. The 
subsidy applies only to feed or feed grains 
shipped down from the West. 


Winnipeg: Eastern demand good and 
stocks moving freely; reports indicate some 
again sold for export to United States; 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; situation little 
easier as regards supplies, and while de- 
mand continues good it is not up to stand- 
needs there are no surplus stocks, greater 
hands are sufficient to meet immediate 
needs there are no surplus stocks; greater 
consumption rather than availability of pro- 
duction having cut down supplies; quota- 
tions unchanged, on cash basis: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds, $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.50 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis dhd Interior Minnesota: A 
little more business booked, but nothing of 
importance. Trade waiting, content to cover 
near-by needs only. Feeling seems to be 
that lower levels will prevail, but much will 














depend upon weather conditions next week 
or two. Harvesting of new crop well under 
way, but rains have caught lot of rye in 
shock. Quotations down 10c. Pure white 
rye flour $3.55@4, pure medium $3.35@3.80, 
pure dark $2.75@3.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.40@4.60, medium $4.10@4.30, dark $3.75 
@A 


Chicago: Scattered buying of one and two 
car lots, with shipping directions fair; 
white patent $3.65@3.95, medium $3.45@ 
3.75, dark $3@3.40. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.80@5.90. 


New York: Demand spotty; general in- 
quiry light, but occasional round lof sales; 
pure white patents $4.30@4.50. 


Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $4.80, medium $4.60, 
dark $4.20. 


Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye 
steady; demand shows little change; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl; No. 2 
rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators increased 1,985 bus during week to 
total of 90,937 bus. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales, 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.40, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye meal $4. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet; no important 
change in prices; offerings, while moderate, 
were ample; white patent $4.40@4.50. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Down 10c for week, but no 
pick-up in sales. Buyers in scattered mar- 
kets buy a little each day, but ne general 
interest and total bookings light. Difficulty 
experienced in getting shipping directions 
on past due business. Fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.55@5.65 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and standard $5.25@5.35. 

In the week ended Aug. 1, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 64,699 bbls 
durum products, against 64,471 in the pre- 
vious week. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; sales, ship- 
ping instructions fair; first grade semolina 
$6.75, granular $6.35, No. 3 $6.15, fancy 
patent $6.75. 


Buffalo: Durum situation still quiet; new 
crop developments eagerly watched; trade 
believes long period of inactivity will force 
action soon; trend steady to weak; supplies 
ample; on bulk basis, all-rail: No. 1 $6.45, 
durum fancy patent $6.45, macaroni flour 
$5.65, first clear $4.95, second clear $4.10, 
durum granular $6.05. 


Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk. 


Chicago: A little more buying of one and 
two car lots, but market not active; No. 1 
semolina $5.75@5.95, standard No. 1 $5.45 
@5.65. 


Philadelphia: Market weaker; offerings 
more liberal; buyers indifferent; No. 1 fancy 
$6.35@6.55, No. 1 regular $6.05@6.25. 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 29 ..... 110% 114% 118% 121% 111% 114 eave eee 108% 111% 
July 30 ..... 110 113% 117% 120% 110% 110% isan nee 108% 110% 
July 31 ..... 109% 112% 116% 119% 109% 111% ae Pe 107% 110% 
2 eee 108% 112% 116% 119% 109% 112 pee uae 106% 109% 
BU. 8 ccices 108% 112% 116% 119% 109% 112% oewe 3k 106% 108% 
Res & eevee 109% 113% 117% 120% 110% 113% onee ere 107% 110% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept Dec. Sept Dec July Oct. Closed Closed 
July 29 ..... 93% 97 93 96% 81% 90 cman iene eee : 
July 30 ..... 93% 97 93% 97 81% 90 
July 31 ..... 93% 7 92% 96% 81% 90 
OE Baer sees ove 92% 96% én 90 
Be So awees . ahes ° sees iene Holiday 
Bee SE stceer eee ree 90 
oo —CORN ————_ 0A TS—— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Ss eee 83% 85% 90 92% 86% 89 50% 52% 46% 48% 
July 30 ..... 82% 85% 89% 92% 86% 88% 50% 52% 46% 48% 
2 Sere 82 84% 88% 91% 86% 87% 50% 52% 45% 48 
Pe 81% 83% 87% 90% 85% 87% 50 52 45% 47% 
cS 80% 83% 87% 90% 85% 86% 50% 52% 46 48% 
BM 4 cisens 81% 84% 87% 90% 86 87% 50% 52: 46% 48% 
RYE rc FLAXSEED BARLEY 
Chicago Mi polis Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
See DP ivcve 67% 71% 63% 66% 245% 249% 243% icy 53% py 
July 30 ..... 67% 71% 62% 66% 245 248% 245 re 53% 
a ee 66% 70% 62 65% 245% 248% 245% eee 53 
ee 66 70 61% 65% 246% 249% 246% ees 52% 
SS 65% 70 61% 65% 247 250% 247 « h.0 53 
Ge © seceee 66% 70% 62% 65% 248 251% 248 ae a 54% 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
' Vv J 


SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED IN WEST VIR- 
ginia and Virginia, to call on bakery and 
family flour trade, by major flour mill 
with full line of hard winter, spring and 
cake flour. Address 5716, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
’ Vv 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MICHIGAN 
mill wishing to improve or manufacture 
top quality pancake flours and cereals 
not now on market. Address 5706, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT OF 
flour and feed mill desires position as 
production manager; have both operative 
and laboratory experience. Address 5714, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN, ABLE 
to take charge of all detail work, office 
work, credit department, sales, wheat and 
feed, mixes, purchases, etc. Willing to 
consider any reasonable offer. Inquiries 
solicited; will pay own _ transportation 
costs, and come on trial; best references. 
Address 5711, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALES PROMOTION MANAGER—FAMILY 
flour; background of 15 years’ experience 
in merchandising and developing deals 
that appeal to the consumer; develop and 
salvage territories; supervise sales and 
field personnel; desires permanent connec- 
tion with reliable concern in the milling 
industry. Address 5717, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
—From 200 bbls up; years’ experience in 
hard and soft wheat leading mills. Can 
produce uniform quality products with 
best possible yield, handling men with 
best possible results. Best of references 
on request. Consider second in large mills; 
age 46. Address 5712, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED MILL MAN NOT SUB- 
ject to draft, with proven sales record 
establishing bakery and family flour busi- 
ness seeks position with southwestern mill 
in office sales work; personally acquainted 
with car lot buyers in wide territory; also 
qualified to handle traffic work. Address 
5707, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
v 








DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA, FARMS 


for sale; good homes and desirable in- 
vestments; first class Twin City refer- 
ences. In business here since 1916. P. 
C. Records, care First State Bank, Castle 
Rock, Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE 
v 








STATE OF MINNESOTA, THE GOVER- 


nor, Attorney General and State Auditor, 
acting through the Department of Admin- 
istration, Division of Purchases, Room 19, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. Sealed 
proposals will be received by Miles S8. 
Cooper, Director of Purchases, State of 
Minnesota, in his office, Room 19, State 
Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota, until 2:15 
p.m, on the 14th day of August, 1942, and 
will then be publicly opened and read 
aloud by the Governor, Attorney General, 
and State Auditor, for the sale or lease 
of the land, buildings and equipment 
known as the State Testing Mill, located 
at 34th Street and Minnehaha Avenue in 
the City of Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
accordance with specifications on file in 
the Division of Purchases. All bids shall 
be made on forms on file in the office 
of the Director of Purchases, which will 
be supplied free to bidders upon applica- 
tion. Bids shall be rejected for any al- 
teration or erasure. The right is reserved 
to accept or reject any or all bids or 
parts of bids and to waive informalities 
therein. 
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Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 


N 


Philadelphia 
SE ae ev arce es 


July 25, 1942. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 






288 
Afloat os 


OW BORK «cece 
SE #3.2492% 


TORO ic cces 288 
, 288 ‘ 
ug. 2, 1941... 336 17 200 





“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLiInois MipLanp Raritway Co. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 

















FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street - Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. | Microbiological Methods 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 







Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 
which is used. Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 








Write Us — We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 













The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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At The Center Of 


Mejor: Attractions 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | Sennee eames 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


. s+. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL Fiour MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 


| 
| 
| 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Ulinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
He Sarton ioe tema Sf aS RC RANE 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 



























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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OM Critm FULION \moittaes 
ORTH Reryre| BAG & COTTON PI) Crane 
4] Minncapolis MILLS Mew Orleans 


KansasCity, Kan. z 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM ‘ MINNESOTA 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
-Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. -- 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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Price Control Bill 








(Continued from page 52.) 
ernment with the duty of preventing 
any puncture of the March price level. 
This must not be increased. 

A baker caught in the position of ex- 
treme hardship may take up his case 
directly to his local or regional office of 
the Office of Price Administration. It 
should be emphasized that any adjust- 
ment of cases of individual hardship 
must, in all events, be consistent with 
the general level of prices prevailing 
among your competitors. In other 
words, you must demonstrate that your 
prices are unbearably low in relation 
to the general market level, because 
that level will not be raised. It is only 
fair to say to you, in petitioning the 
Office of Price Administration for a 
modification or adjustment of prices, that 
we shall expect you to give us a de- 
tailed accounting of all phases of your 
operations, your costs based on your 
formulas, your manufacturing costs, 
vour selling and delivery costs, what 
steps you have taken to institute sav- 
ings so that possible cost increases may 
he absorbed. 

Now you have heard a great deal of 
saving and more savings. I just want 
to leave this thought with you about the 
tremendous waste of bakery products 
due to stale returns. In a survey made 
by the Federal Trades Commission it is 
estimated that by a strict control of 
stale returns alone the following yearly 
worth-while war savings in essential in- 
gredients can be made by the baking 
industry: 


See 910,000 
i eee re 4,400,000 
BN FOG occ scvcedees 10,600,000 
Shortening, lbs ....... 5,800,000 
Milk powder, lbs...... 6,600,000 
RE 3,500,000 
Potato flour, Ibs ...... 8,500,000 
All other ingredients 

(other than water), 

eee cre 2,200,000 


The baking industry has an opportu- 
nity to make an immeasurably impor- 
tant contribution to our war effort. By 
carrying on your business efficiently and 
helping to feed the country—by elim- 
inating the above waste in essential in- 
gredients which I have mentioned, you 
will be making your contribution to vic- 
tory. Do the things you not only can 
do but should do. That is your patri- 
otic duty as good loyal Americans. 

¥ ¥ 
Eprror’s Nore: A feature of the an- 
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nual convention of the Ohio Bakers As- 
sociation, held at Lima, June 29, was 
the appearance of Edward Bloch, head 
of the Bakery Unit, Office of Price 
Administration. This article contains 
the essential portions of his address. 





Bake Shop Notes 











(Continued from page 64.) 
first attempts to use the wooden substi- 
tutes recently, having wooden tires on 
both front wheels. The tires consist of 
12 separate pieces of wood, rounded off 
on the outside just enough to fit tightly 
into the old casing, which is screwed on. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, has 
started improvements to the plant at 603 
Brooks Street, entailing an expenditure 
in excess of $2,500. 


WISCONSIN 

The Osceola (Wis.) Bakery, Sulvester 
Aus, proprietor, has moved from the Fil- 
zen Building at the lower end of Cascade 
Street, to the newly redecorated room 
in the north part of the Hillskotter 
Hardware Building. 

After many years in the bakery busi- 
ness at Sturgeon Bay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Johnson have sold their bakery and 
will take a rest. The new owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kress, of Stevens Point, 
have taken possession. 

Herbert Jaeger, formerly manager of 
the Service Bakery, Appleton, has moved 
to Sheboygan, where he will be with a 
new bakery established by the Prange 
company. 

In addition to the recent installation 
of new equipment, Dewey Anderson’s 
Bakery, Colfax, is undergoing complete 
renovation and modernization. 

The Pioneer Bakery, Renton, recently 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan Garvin are the new owners. 


held an open house party. 


Sam Fredriksen, owner of the Granite 
Falls Bakery, has closed the establish- 
ment. 
immediate cause of the closing. 


Sugar rationing was given as the 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





oH 
“What is puppy love?” 
“It’s the beginning of a dog’s life.”— 
U.S.S. Whitney Tender Topics. 
v ¥ 
AN OPINION 


It’s a great kindness to trust people 
with a secret. They feel so important 
while telling it—Robert Quillen. 
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MONTANA 


SAPPHIRES 


FLOUR 


 « 


Ay 


F any ground now devoted to wheat produc- 
tion in the United States can be said to Be still 


commercial wheat production was practically 
unknown prior to 1910. 


N the intervening 31 years not only has Mon- 
tana risen to third position as a wheat pro- 
ducing state but the wheat produced has estab- 
lished a reputation for exceptional breadmak- 
ing quality throughout the Union and in certain 
export countries. 


HE finished product reflects the quality of 
the raw material from which it is produced. 
Our constant aim has been to make SAPPHIRE 
FLOUR reflect, to the greatest possible extent, 
the unusual bread-producing qualities which 
Montana wheats so outstandingly possess. 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


ful milling. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 








“BOXER” 








““WINGOLD” 
“WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT 
“WINGOLD” RyE FLours—Wuirte, Mepium, Dark 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 


on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINONA” 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 


BAY STATE MILLING CoO. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 

















RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





—— 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 

















TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





MILLS AT 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
pe patience ge A geod COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER”’ 














Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA §~ 
Cable Address: “Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 





D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


i a ie Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ es a 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =? 
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JUTE COTTON 
- BAGS Ht A G S -. BAGS 
COTTON | IN CANADA COTTON 
{ — ’ 
F_ 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited S - 

















~ GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


essors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
P enna Spring and Winter Whe at Flou 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Since we 4 


James! Richardson & Sons 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs”’ 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Grain Merchant chippers and Exporters 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” ~* “NORDIC” ‘ \ 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY STERLING 


THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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Serer WOLF'S 
PREMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shi d Exportin; 

7 “Opti ray Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Beanches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 

“dmonton, Regina. . Montre’ al 
Me san Anh. n Grain Exchange, 
1. Ch - aed ot T Trade 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$1.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 

















Milk Experiment 











(Continued from page 20.) 
on the nutritive value of bread, an ef- 
fect that a combination of thiamin, 
niacin and iron is not able to duplicate, 
even when further fortified by calcium 
and riboflavin. 

The comparison of Breads G, H and 
J was carried out according to a some- 
what different plan than were the other 
two comparisons. In this test we fed 
enough of each of the breads so that 
the rats in each of the 12 trios grew at 
the same rate. The differences in growth- 
promoting values among the three breads 
would, therefore, be measured, not by 
the gains in weight secured, since these 
were the same, but by the amounts of 
food required to maintain equal gains. 
It required 11% of Bread H 
than of Bread J to produce the same 
growth in young rats, and 18% more of 
Bread G. 

The relative palatability of the three 
breads in so far as this is measured by 
the number of times food remained in 
the feed cups of the rats 24 hours after 
the last feeding was also studied. The 
average numbers of food refusals were 
25 for Bread G, 14 for Bread H, and 
only 2 for Bread J, indicating that, in 
accordance with their relative growth- 
promoting ability, Bread G was the least 
palatable, Bread H the next, and Bread 
J the most palatable. The contribution 
by milk solids of calcium and of high 
quality protein, capable of supplement- 
ing the amino acid deficiencies of wheat 
proteins, probably accounts for the clear 
superiority of Bread J over Bread G. 


more 





Army Bread 











(Continued from page 24.) 
ning to end of the process of making 
bread in summer, by mixing ice in the 
dough, using less yeast, and baking long- 
er; in winter, by heating the proofing 
tent. He develops a sensitive feeling for 
that he can tell by 
thrusting his hand inside the oven wheth- 
er it is hot enough. 
camouflage, and disperse his equipment 
in order to minimize damage from bomb- 
ing. 

In addition to field training, the school 
gives thorough instruction in the more 
elaborate facilities of the modern Army 
post bakery. In short, trainees at the 
bakery school learn to bake bread, in fair 
with or without the 
modern equipment, which the Army hopes, 


temperatures so 


He learns how to 


weather or foul, 


but cannot guarantee, will be always avail- 
able. Since soldiers will get hungry in 
either case, bakers will see that 
they have bread. Both soldiers and bak- 


ers know Napoleon’s famous saying that 


army 


“an army marches on its stomach.” 
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PRESIDES AT AD LUNCHEON 


Miss Kathrine Wellingbrook, - associ- 
ate in the A.I.B. Department of Nutri- 
tion, presided at the luncheon of the 
Advertising Women of New York in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, on June 23. 
About 1,000 .were present to hear the 
speakers, including Thomas E. Dewey, 
Mrs. Sara Pennoyer and Charles C. 
Carr. Miss~ Wellingbrook is chairman 
of the luncheon committee of this in- 
fluential organization. 
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: Hood 


LOU 
* 
yx 
? 


Wheatfields 


of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


obin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Office 


s: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


es Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales 


hy Relaleger 


Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Editic 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winnipeg 




















CANADIAN- 


Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


ee VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


AND TWINES 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 
WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and | 
All Principal Grain Markets 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











DIZZY DICTIONARY 


Apiary: Where they keep apes. 
Average: What a hen lays on. 
Buttress: A female butler. 
Bigotry: Having two wives at the 
same time. 
Centipede: A penny bicycle. 
Decadent: Dent in a deck. 
Dogma: A dog’s mama. 
Electron: An electric train. 
Equine: Quinine for a horse. 
Flagrant: Perfumed. 
Fillip: A boy’s name. 
Guttural: Living in the gutter. 
Gypsum: Cheats them. 
Hankering: Using a handkerchief. 
Harmonious: Playing a harmonica. 
Incite: Can be seen. 
Indorse: In the house. 
Jugular: In a jug. 
Jerk: A man. 
Kindred: A hundred relatives. 
Lather: Something you climb up. 
Lever: To go away. 
Lobster: A tennis player. 
Marigold: To wed riches. 
Nomad: Not angry. 
Occident: An accident in China. 
Paradox: Two physicians. 
Quota: Two dimes and a nickel. 
Rebate: Put another worm on the 
hook. 
Scorch: Goes with soda. 
Travelogue: Riding on a log. 
Ulcer: A county in Ireland. 
Vassal: A ship. 
Yoke: A funny story. 
Zine: What you wash dishes in. 
¥ ¥ 
TOO LATE 
The inebriated one was leaning against 
a lamp post when a policeman found 
him. He shook the man. 
“You can’t stand around here,” he 
advised. “Go on home to bed.” 
The reveler blinked a bleary eye. 
“What time ish it?” he inquired. 
The officer looked at his watch. 
“It’s just six o’clock in the morning.’ 
“Too late,’ the other hiccoughed. “I 
get up at 5:30.” 


, 


¥ ¥ 
REFINED 
“Is she refined?” 
“I should say so! 
read coarse print!” 


She won’t even 


¥ ¥ 
SALESMANSHIP 

“That fellow is too slick for me. Sold 
me a lot that was two feet under water. 
I went around and demanded my money 
back.” 

“Did you get it?” 

“Get nothing. 
boat.” 


He sold me a motor- 


¥ ¥ 
PLEASE ! 

“That man wants me to lend him 
some money. Do you know anything 
about him?” 

“I know him as well as I know you. 
Don’t lend him a cent, old man.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








“... of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


127 St. Vincent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Grains,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oabis Address: ‘‘Osizck,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used. 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & co. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Diploma,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiiip,” Dundee 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoaLasz”’ 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: “GLADIATOR” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAViD COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street. Newark, N. J. 





land en = ui @ Wi 
i LTIGH wits a7 i 


FOR FLOUR 


~ 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 








W. V. DICKINSON & CO., Inc. 


FLOUR wv SEMOLINA 
MOVED TO 
Room 901, at 21 East Fortieth Street, 


New York, N. Y. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaies 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 2. ccc ceereceeecereeeeecces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific oe Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. ..... ee 
Allen, James, & Co. ‘(Beltast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ..... 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla@.......--+- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......--- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery nee - &. 
Louis, Mo, . ° 
American Cyanamid & Chemical oe 
New York, N. Y...-++++:+ 
American aed Milk Institute, ue, “Chi- 
cago, Ill 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y¥. . e ° 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ..++++++++++> 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis.....-. 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
B Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo....- 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., —— City, _ 
ag Co.—Baltimore; ° 
= ao yd Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt — City; Seattle; 
Wichita ......- coosece 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N., "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..++++++e+> 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.....+s++eeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. &., Co., New York, N. a. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., * ‘Winni- 


sere eee seers eeeee 


To- 


eeeeee 


ee wee eerreeeet eeeeee 


peg, Vancouver ..--+++++++ eeccces eos 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....-s-seeeees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIll.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ...e-+eeeeeeeee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y...... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.........-. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.......- 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas eeccrecccccceccccccee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


Seem eee eee eee eter ee eeerseeeeee 


seeeeeeee 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Glew, MO. ccvcccecvccccrcccccccccceces 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 


eee eeeeeee 
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Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, 
Dow Chemical Co. Midland, Mich.. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth. 62 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. . 56 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Mimm, .ccccccccccccs eovcescecccce 36 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 79 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 58 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, Me. cccccccccccccvccccccccceces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 58 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 87 
Farmers & Merchants waned Co., 
Glencoe, MimM. ...cccccccccccccccsccss 62 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, 'N. Y. 68 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, BM. Bisesoee &® 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
eS . eer 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 58 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 54 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Me. wccccccccce 6esescvescscecsoss 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Istana Clty, NM. Zecccccccccccccccscsce FO 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........+-. 56 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., — Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour “Mills Co. ‘Lta., Mont- 
TOR, GUO. ccccccccccccccccccecccccces SB 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 68 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 86 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 80 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 

BURG, BEOME, cvcsccsccctcccccsees FW 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 70 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 87 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

GF, MEO. cesecccccccecccceccccescece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . -Cover 4, 22 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 59 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 58 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. cccccccccccces eecccccecccccccces 37 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N, Y......... 80 
Great Star Flour ete Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. cecccccces eocccccccccsss 84 
Greenbank, H. J., ‘& Co. * ’ New York..... 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Gebeaee, Th, ceocvicccccecesées cocccee 87 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 8:7 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 80 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, neve 
TAME cccccccemece eeccccevcccece 87 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., ™ 
MAOGRS CRY, MG, cccccoccccccsccccecess C 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 80 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 87 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 64 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 20 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 56 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eecccccccccccccece eeecccccccese -COVEr 2 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BE. ccccccnsecccsescenvceseeseeeces eos 25 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(BP. O., Astico), Wis..cccccccccescse 68 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Mimneapolis....... 58 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 87 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 87 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

Bae Clty, MO. cccccccscccccccccececese 62 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 87 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 73 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb...... -- 86 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

BOD 0'0 40:60:05 4).00.6065000 0050088 5 
—_ Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kaneas City, 
400000065 eNedeeeee Kes coccscccsee 20 
wane, WwW. &., & " gona, Melbourne, 
WN 60.0660 406000 88s beecceeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
GE, TR, cow ccsccsesecctes 68 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & hepa Inc., New 
Woot, BW. BZ. cccccccccccecs eocccccece 
Koerner, John E., a Co., ‘Inc., New 
Geteans, EA. cccccceccsecccccs eocccccces 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
CHORE, TH. ccccccvecccvevvececies 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
BEOMATOGA, GUO. ccccccccocccccescccece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
TER. . coccccccreccooceese 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass... 34, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
SO, BOO. 06000. 006000060008eeececeses 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Tame, &., Cale, NECWOF.occcccccvccccces 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
SE 06-5:6440 6508s 54K6s8So0"es 


eeene 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
OME 400:0:6026000 K50000000000 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland CO ec ccccecccccceccoccce 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
iy I A tn4dedbew $h0008 66040ken% eee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, “Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
eee 
Midland Chemical Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa . eeenes 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
OG Ss By 068609 08-00:06.05:0650000000 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ON 0.444609 3:450 00454040 0000050000600 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
WY 6040 FneReser snes nendéavusees 
Miner-Hillard ae Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PA. coccces TYTTTrTrrrTy eeccce 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, BB. Docccees 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
es MN 900545554050 0005004%600060% 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland oeccccccccccccs 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
Kansas ceoccccece 


Laboratories, 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WOR, Pie G) $4:0660600006654640800% 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Ts SRO 0:6 00:04:00 540:050000-0000945600 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
MU 65.0046 06600-0068600400%000%060% 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
TEOMGAS cc ccccccccces 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MND. 50:5.66095 0405640 90406600566086606 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio eseccccces 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ..........0.+.. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. +++-Cover 


eee eee eeeeseeee 


eeeeseee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
BORD, GRO. csccccccccesccccccceces 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
BARGRD osc ccivccoccccccccecccese 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
CHAP, BED. cicesosccccesovesescececece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 260% 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.......... ee 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago........ sm 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England. . 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont............... 
oe Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


eee ee eee eee ee Pee eee eee ee eee) 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 30, 
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August 5, 1942 


Joseph, 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Quaker Oats Company, 8t. 
Me. cccccces 


Rapid River Milling Co., ~~ City, 


De, TA cence coservaceendeseneedeseces 

Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Pr rrrrrTrTrrTrrrr rT TTT rire 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
WAUKCS, Wik. ccccccccccccccccccccces 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ........+++see++ 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 


eee eee eee eeeee eee enone 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
BHIMM, ccccccccccccccccesecs eccccccore 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas..... 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co., 

Minn. ..ccccccccccccccccccccecs 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC. cecccces 


St. Cloud, 


ee eee eee ea seer eeeeee 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada .......... ecccecee 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... eevcecs 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
AUBEPALIA 2c cccccccscccccscccccccecs 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo, cocccece 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
CRO Gees BO 60.06 00 ceccaceseceseiense 


Coote meee eeeeeeeeee eeree 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & -. Grain, 

Es SH, S, waseseccesessricce 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York..... o00eee te 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York...... eee 
Swift & Co., Chicago......csccceess 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Yo. ..0.. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ..... ese 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and orniied Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ...cceecese 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri- ‘State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn. eecccccccccecs eoee 


eeeeeee 


eee eee tenes eees 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MOM. coccccccccccecccctcocseccecccece 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ... Peery 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ceseee 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Oorp., Rich- 
mond, Va. eccccccces oe 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, “Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. .. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ....... There TCT TTT eee 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
BM. J. cocccces ° -Cover 


Walnut Creek “Milling ‘Co. Great Bend, 
TEOMGRS cc cccccccccccccecccecsccsceecs 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ...... ° eccecce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, "Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. ee@eseee 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 29, 40, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
GR, TGs 6:4.0500640s-0'cn2sesnaese be 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. wees 7 and 
ne ce eeclhig EE es e 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, 6405 404060%0660% eeeveerss 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour. Mills Co. evecse 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
ye Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


S SHOP eee ee eee ee eee eeeeeees 


whens Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.. 


Z Zeleny Thermometer namppanae Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 


ee eee eeeeee . see 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


““NOVADELOX 


There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here .. . 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be 
fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 
definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable ... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the 


buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: 


Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 


The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-85 


«BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 











ENRICHED WHITE 


AUL..nackbone of the lunch pall mea 


Is your bread going into lunch pails? If it isn’t, you're missing sales volume, yOu can save valuable production time and cut 


out on an outstanding sales opportunity for bakers today. down labor costs by using flours that will give you maximum 


Millions of Americans now are eating out of lunch pails— dependable results for your money—General Mills flours. 


millions who need more calories—“Go” energy—to do their You can depend on General Mills flours to give you abso- 
jobs in a nation at war. Bread—backbone of the lunch pail jutely uniform baking performance, sack by sack, day in and 
diet—is furnishing a large percentage of those vital calories. day out. All General Mills flours are made from the pick of 


. m1: : e ; ’ rhe 6 mare s?? . 
Yes, Enriched White Bread sales are booming and will con- the nation’s wheat, oven tested under actual commercial 


reasons why: bakery conditions. Nothing is left to chance—General Mills 


tinue to gO UP- Here are two other 
— : . : : flours are dependable. 
1. Sugar—an important energy food—is being rationed, and 

White Bread Now Enriched can be the primary source of those Use oven tested General Mills flour 


unavailable sugat calories. 


——— 


2. Consumers are becoming pread-conscious—Enriched White ae 


— 
4 


“cc ° ;° ——————————— 
Bread has government approval as a “protective health food, Ss a 


- 
—— 
SEZ 
as well as an energy food. Remember: Army bread is now + hse : 
Enriched. ° ;. IN THE LUNCH PAIL? 
i v 


eee 
= - 


If you, like other aggressive bakers, are going after bread 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





